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FOREWORD 


I am happy to write this foreword to American Literature^ ld90~ 

—An Anthology compiled and edited by Dr. Egbert S. Oliver of 
Portland State College, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. Dr. Oliver * was my 
colleague for a year at the Osmania University, Hyderabad, where he was 
Visiting Professor of American Literature in 1956-57. 

This volume is-a-companion to American Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century—An Anthology prepared especially for the use of graduate 
students in Indian universities. This volume contains representative work 
of poets, essayists, plaj^vrights, critics and novelists of our time. 

Indian interest in American literature is, I must confess, quite recent. 
Even ten years ago, in 1956, there was not a single university offering 
courses in American literature. Many would not even believe that there 
was a* substantial body of literature produced in the States over the last 
150 years and more. Many of us had read bits of Irving and Longfellow, 
Emerson and Walt Whitman, Sinclair Lewis and Ernest Hemingway. 
Wc knew there were critics and novelists of importance in the first half 
of this century in America; but very few would have agreed that American 
literature as such was worth **serious and reverent study.’’ 

This is hardly surprising when we remember that it took the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge several centuries before they would 
accept even Enghsh literature as a subject worth study, for its own sake, 
side by side with the classics of Greece and Rome. When it was ad¬ 
mitted to the status of a subject of an Honour School at Oxford, many 
still believed it was a soft option. Even today ‘‘the Greats” still occupy 
a position of far higher respect than ‘‘Eng. Lit.” 

Again, how long did it take American colleges and universities them¬ 
selves to introduce American literature into their curriculum of studies 
in its own right? Almost every college and university had, of course, 
tlie study of English literature on its S 3 dlabus, but it is only during the 
last half century or so that American literature has been given a position 
of respect in their studies. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Indian universities w’erc late 
in their recognition or acceptance of American literature. Many mem¬ 
bers of the English faeully in Indian universities were fairly well acquaint¬ 
ed with the significant contribution of American poets, philosophers, play¬ 
wrights and novelists. But wo were far out-numbered and out-voted in 
tlie aeademiQ bodies of our universities when wc proposed inclusion of 
American literature in the syllabus for the Mastens degree. “The whirl¬ 
igig of time brings in his revenges.” I might add ‘and its rewards.* 
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Of the sixty universities in India today about forty have now included 
the subject of American literature in their programs. 

Osmania has the distinction of having been the first among Indian 
universities to inU-oduce the study of American literature as far back as 
1956. It seems, therefore, appropriate that Dr. Oliver, a Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor at Osmania in that y(*ar, should now edit this volume and that I, 
who was Chairman of llie Dnglish ])cpartment in the University at that 
time, should have the honor of writing a foreword to it. 

The story has been told else who J*e‘ how American literature came into 
its own in our universities but it .might bear a brief repetition liere. 

We have heard of the friendly rivalry between the two universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge each claiming the greater anticiuity. It would 
similarly be a lively game to trace the idea of the introduction of American 
literature in our courses to the person or the institution which first con¬ 
ceived it. Mysore University might claim that it was the first to think 
of introducing American literature for the Master’s degree and that mere 
procedural difficulties snatched away that distincthn from it. It is also 
well known that Andhra University discussed a similar proposal but drop¬ 
ped it because of opposition in its academic parliament. However it may 
be, the fact remains that Osmania University was the first to introduce 
a paper on American literatiu'c for the Master’s degree. 

A great deal of encouragement and cooperation was given to Osmania 
in its pioneering effort by the U.S. Educational Foundation in India and 
its then Executive Director, Dr. Isabella Thoburn. Thirty .sets of the two- 
volume American Tradition in Literature by Bradley, Beatty and Long, 
were air freighted from the US. urgently for free distribution to the 
first batch of students in the Final U.A, class. A library of over 250 
volumes on American literature arrived soon after as a gift to the English 
postgraduate library of the University. 

The services of American scholars were made* available to the Uni¬ 
versity to set up the course. The first to be associated with the i^rogram 
was Dean Herman S])ivey of the Xhiiversity of Kentucky. He was only 
on a short assignment to help the English faculty of the Ihiiversity with 
advice and cooperation on setting up American studies. He was succeed¬ 
ed by Dr. Egbert S. Oliver, Profe.ssor of Literature at Portland State 
College, Oregon, U.S., and editor of this volume on the twentieth century, 
Avho lectured in American literature during the academic 3 'ear. Dr. William 
Mulder of the University of Utah followed him and was associated with 
the faculty of the University for an academic year, All these Visiting 
Professors broivrhf understanding and enthusiasm to their work and 
endeared themselves greatly to their students and their colleagues at the 
University. Besides le<.‘tui’ing at Hyderabad, they yisited a number of 
other Indian universities and colleges to fulfil many speaking engagements 
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and g<jucrally to cultivate contacts with members of the English faculty 
wlierevcr they went. 

Osmania then took the next step of sponsoring one of the members 
of its own faculty, Mr. K. R. Chandrasekharan (now Professor of English 
in Gujarat University) for a visit to an American university to study 
the social, political and historical background of American literature. 
■\Vc rightly feit that any one who taught Ameriean literature could do 
so with greater competence and with increased confidence only if he had 
also studied American civilization. 

While Osmania was thus consolidating its efforts and laying Ameri¬ 
can Studies on a firm foundatioir several other Indian universities had 
introduced courses, in American literature. So far as I know, Mysore 
and Andhra Universities in the South and Delhi and Aligarh in the 
North Avere among the earliest but the movement spread rapidly thanks 
to the interest shoAvn by the U.S. Educational Foundation and the sub¬ 
stantial cooperation offered to adopt the course. Today about forty Indian 
universities have prescribed the study of American literature either as an 
optional or as a compulsory paper for the JIaster s degree in English 
literature. 

Most of these universities and colleges have had visiting American 
1-rofessors with them for short or long terms and either whole or part- 
time. Many Indian teachers of English have also gone to the U.S. during 
the last decade to undertake study or research in American literature. 
There is no dearth today of exceedingly capable Indian teachers to teach 
even advanced courses in Ameriean literature or to direct research in 
some aspect of it. To me the outlook for the future is certainly very 
promising. 

Last year 0.smania Univetrsity made a notable move under my distin¬ 
guished successor. Dr. D. S. Rcddi, Vice-Chancellor, when it agreed to 
host an all-India American Studies Research Centre, sponsored by the 
U.S. Educational Foundation. A. substantial library is to be built up 
to serve .scholars and research Avorkers both from the U.S. and from all 
parts of India. 

This is the story in outline of the introduction and rapid develop¬ 
ment of American literature in Indian uniA^ersities. 

This book, therefore, fulfils an urgent need’ and ought to be Avclcomed. 
While graduate, students Avill use it as a text book, I hope a Avider public 
interested in Avhai is most significant in the literature of America today 
AAill also find this aulhclogy of great interest. 


August 5, 19G5 


M. S. Dobaiswami 
Member, Onion Public Service Commission, 

New. Delhi, 


PREFACE 


In his Porc\voi-d, Professor DoraisWami 1ms giwn an account of tlic 
development of Ameriean literature as a university subject in India, and 
of the part played by the United States Educational Foundation in India 
in this development. This is in partial fulfillment of an objective of 
the Foundation: to increase the knowledge of India in the United States, 
and of America in India. The opportunity for an introduction to 
American literature now exists for most M.A. students of literature in 
India. This anthology null serve them and will make that opportunity 
even more widespread. 

The Foundation is now engaged in assisting the next stage—avail¬ 
ability of resources for specialization—through the American Studies Ke- 
search Centre and the establishment of a PlnU. program in American 
literature at one university. 

The editor of this anthology has assisted the project both at the 
beginning and at a later stage. There is now available to Indian students 
through the earlier anthology American Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century—An Anthology and through the present antliology, a fairly 
large selection of American literature, much of it prescribed in one uni¬ 
versity syllabus or another. Unfortunately, because of their length, 
novels can not be included in such anthologies, where one guiding princi¬ 
ple has been to present complete works. 

The Foundation is glad to be able to present to Indian students the 
expert product of Dr. Egbert Oliver. 


October, 1965 


Olive I. Reddick 
Director 

V.S. Educational Foundation in India 



A NOTE 


1 liuN’o prepared tliis aiithology under tlic iirtssure o£ a busy year, 
willi a time limit liauging over my head. I have served as Fuibright 
liecturer iu American Ijiteraturc iii Kurukshetra University during the 
1964-65 university year, on leave Xrom ray work as Professor of English 
in Portland State College (Oregon), U.S.A. I have also over these 
months lectured on American literature in many different Indian univei- 
sities. Along with the work and pleasure of teaching students and meet¬ 
ing teachers of English, this project of sifting and evaluating the vast 
bulk of American literature for the purpose of introducing the student 
frc.shiy coming to the field to its complex scope and rich values has never 
been far from my mind. It has illustrated for me the exacting demands 
as well as the exciting pleasure of the scholarly pursuit of literature. 
The anthology is intended for the use of students of American literature 
and is prepared as an introduction to the subject for those students who 
have little direct acquaintance with the American scene. Thus I owe 
my experience to tlie patience of tho.se Indian students with whom I have 
worked and to the counsel of my many Indian colleagues Avith Avhom I 
have held discussion. 

Jly indebtedness to others iu the planning and editing of this book 
goes back to my students and colleagues in Osmania University during 
1956-57 and comes doA\m to my students and colleagues in Kurukshetra 
University in the present j'ear. I appreciate the friendly and (jonstruc- 
tive interest in this endeavor to supply an adequate text with useful 
editorial suggestions Avhich all these friends have given me. I am in¬ 
debted to some American uniA-ersity prefessors for assistance, especially 
to Dr. James K. Vitelli, Visiting Professor of American Literature in the 
University of Bombay, 1964-65, on leave from Lafayette College, U.S.A., 
Avho read the introduction in an early draft and made helpful suggestions. 

I am most indebted to my Avife, Helen OliA'er, for assistance and encourage¬ 
ment at every stage in the development of this book and for typing and 
assisting iu preparing the final manuscript for the printer. 

Taa'o factors tend to control and modify the aA'ailability of material 
for any such anthology of contemporary literature as this one. In tlic 
first place the length of narrative material is deeisiA’e in excluding much 
Avork AA'Iiich rightly belongs Avithin the subject matter being presented. 
Obviously one or tAVO longish novels Avould croAvd out all other material 
from the volume. Hence the novelists are represented by short stories 
or by bi’ief comment in the Introduction. But they should equally 
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obviously be read by the student of American literature. Fortunately 
many of the novels most useful for study are available iii inexpensive 
editions. A second limiting factor in tlic preparation of this anthol¬ 
ogy is the restriction imposed by holders of copyright. Some literature, 
such as the poems of T. S. Eliot has been omitted reluctantly because of 
copyright limitations. 

The Introduction and the introductory notes to each author arc 
presented in the true moaning of those ^vords. They are not intended 
to be either definitive or limiting statements. I hope that the}' Avill open 
up subjects for further exploration by the student himself, and with that 
end in view brief bibliographical suggestions ai*e ineludod. On the same 
educational principle, the notes given to explain or identify some of the 
points or references in the text are kept brief in scope and few in number. 
It has not been my intention in editing this anthology to deprive the 
student of the joy of exploration for himself into the meaning of litera¬ 
ture, nor has it been iny intention W step too boldly b(*twecn the student 
and his classroom teacher* IIowcvoi’, I trust that both the teacher and 
the student will find this anthology a practically useful and personally 
interesting avenue for approaching the richness American litei’ature has 
offered the world over the past seventy-five years. 


New Delhi 
June 29, 1965. 


Egbert S. Oliver 
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INTRODUCTION 


The complexly changing nature of American life and the vigorous 
versatility and all-encompassing spread of the written record are the 
marks of American literature over the seventy-five years represented in 
this anthology. Social forces always make their imprint on a literature. 
Especially in America, where the democratic processes bring the people 
into immediate familiarity with and sensitive response to cultural forces, 
the literature has responded quickly to such pressures. 

This three-quarters of a century has experienced world wide 
upheavals, such as the two world wars, the spread of Communism and the 
rise and fall of Fascism, and such localized or national events as the 
great Dust Bowl disaster to Mid-West agriculture, the Great Depression 
of the thirties, and the Prohibition experiment of the twenties. The 
increasing ui-banizatiou and the concentration of population in. suburban 
areas, the advent of the automobile the radio, the moving picture theaters, 
and the electrification of rural America have been factors modifying the. 
social, cultural, and literary life of the nation. Important for its influ¬ 
ence upon Avriters and the reading public has been the developing interest 
in psychology, especially, the channels emanating from Freud and Jung, 
the sociological studies of enA'iroumental influences upon the development 
of personality, and the concept of causality developed in the physical 
sciences. 

The immensity of the American geography has meant that our 
literature has developed in part along lines—^very loosely indicated, to be 
sure—of regional patterns. We haA'e had Southern Avriters, New 
England Avriters, Western and Mid-AVestern Avriters. AVe have had 
urban Avriters and Avriters of prairic.or mountain life. The hybrid nature 
of our racial heritage has been a pronounced factor in our cultural life 
and in our literature. AA^e have had a literature of the American Indian, 
the Negro, the Jcav; Ave haA'e had the problem of racial assimilation as a 
basis for literature and Ave haA'e had opposition to a.ssimilation in our 
literature. Forces tending toAvard a uniformity in the country, such as 
transcontinental railroads and highways, the mobility given by the auto¬ 
mobile, national coverage by radio, television, press associations, maga¬ 
zines and advertising campaigns, haA^e encountered the opposition of those 
advocates of the local and unique cultural values to be found in isolated 
pockets Avith dialectical variations and quaint folkways. Thus a contin¬ 
uous critical assessment of factors in American culture has given 
American literature a self-conscious self-criticism. 
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American life is made up of the interplay of such forces constantly 
under modification and re-evaluation. The meaning of conservatism, 
liberalism, i-adiealism and tlie quality of their respective values; the 
meaning of regionalism, nationalism, internationalism and the extent of 
their respective values; the values of life in the luigc anonymous city 
apartment as contrasted uiih the more social life of suburbia, with its 
tendency to conformity and uniformity; the o])portunity for individual 
initiative and self-reliance in an individualistic society as againsii insured 
security, and the certainty which attends the known and the anticipated 
—those are some of the multifarious factors making up the social and 
cultural milieu of American life and literature over this three-quarters 
of a century. 

The American nation moved after 1890 from its continental security 
in isolation to the world stage as a power to be considered in world affairs. 
The population of America has tripled over the seventy-five year period 
to one hundred ajid eighty million in 1965. The occupational life of the 
people has changed markedly and the leisure time available and the 
family activities pur.sued in that leisure time have been greatly changed 
by the industrial dovelopnumts. Education and the cultural life related 
to educational level have also undergone steady change.. In 1965 over 
five million young Anierieans are attending colleges or univer.sities. 

The 1890 s and the 1900’s were ])reoecupicd ^yi1h aspects of industrial 
change and the influence of those changes upon the people. The fi*ontier 
period of American life was considered ended. Business and capital 
extended and consolidated both power and control. ‘‘Big Business*^ 
became the order of the day. Tlie United States Steel Corporation, 
organized in 1900, 'vvas only the biggest lof the many developing giant 
corporations. But the government in counter activity enacted laws to 
control the business combines with various regulatbry and supervisory 
agencies and restrictions upon monopolistic development. Meanwhile 
the people strove to insure the democratic and popular Control of the 
government through greater participation in political i)arties, the secret 
ballot and other means. Theodore Booscvelt, a popular heroic figure, 
called for an active strenuous life for the individual and society. Eoo.se- 
velt liad liim.self been a cow’boy in the Dakotas and in Wyoming, lie 
liad become a heroic military figure in the Spanish-Amcriean War in 
1898 with his charge up San Juan Hill, a minor military event drama¬ 
tically reported to the newspapers by Eichard Harding Davis. As presi¬ 
dent he urged the United States into a position of importance in Pacific 
affairs. He succeeded in beginning the building of the Panama Canal 
(started in 1904; finished in 1914) and he pointed the waj’’ toward contin¬ 
uing American concern for free eommeree and free political activity In 
the Avorld. 
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Tlie last dfcade o£ the ninctcoiitri century had its flurries of vigorous 
literary life. The prominent older Avriter.s, ‘William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, were joined by many promising younger men, many 
of whom died j’oung before their promise came to fruition. But the 
vigor of literary life was indicated by an engaging critical battle over 
realism, romanticism, and naturalism, and their relative merits. Both 
Howells and James engaged in the critical debate; and they were joined 
by Hamlin Garland, then living in Chicago, Frank Norris, living in San 
Francisco, and various other spokesmen for divergent literary methods. 
Two groups of poets centered around Harvard University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, poets wf talent and conviction, like William Vaughn 
Moody and Trumbull Stiekney, but no very durable poems came from 
their early and enthusiastic efforts. But the poems of vagabondia by 
Tvichard ITovey and Bliss Carmen were more than pi-aise of Bohemia: 
they were evidence of a lively protest against the warped convention- 
bound lives of the materialistic and money-grubbing activities of some 
of their fellow citizens. The poems of Stephen Crane, later published 
as The Collected Poems of fffephen Crave (1930) may yet turn out to 
be the most outstanding poetic achievement of the decade. Experiments 
i'j both poetry and fiction came from the jmuthful and lively spirit' of 
the expanding nation. 

Naturalism as a literary movement became a part of the American 
scene with the work of Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, Jack London, 
Tlieodore Dreiser, bringing modifications of the gentler realism of the 
preceding age. Naturalism is related to the developing sciences of the 
end of the centuin'. For thirty yeai*s it was a foeal point for literary 
battle, a term of abuse used by its detractors. As a literary method it 
attempted scientific objectivity in the treatment of the natural man, and 
emi)ha.sized the overpowering aspects of his environment or of his passions 
and instincts. Dreiser named the opening chapter of.his Sister Carrie 
(1900) “A Waif Amid Forces.” French litei-ature, especially the work 
of Zola, was one guiding element in this American development. While 
Crane is the principal figure in the early naturalistic work, Dreiser’s 
name looms the largest in the long range, and the debates of the critics 
over naturalism often centered around the works of this plodding, deter¬ 
mined writer. His work of importance extended from Sister Carrie 
through many novels, autobiographical works, and expository interpreta¬ 
tions, to the great novel An American Tragedy (1925) and to the le^er 
works up to his death in 1945. The naturalistic writers inclined toward 
determinism in viewing man, questioning the principle of free will. 
Although the more thoroughly naturalistic work was slow in becoming, 
widelj' read in America, naturalism remains throughout the literature of 
the entire period repre.sented in this volume an influential force. jPor 
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half a century and more, naturalism is a dominant bias of American 
fiction. 

In modification of the attempted scientific objectivity of naturalism 
were the humanitarian social programs for improving the physical lot of 
man and the literature accompanying that increased social interest. The 
Danish immigrant Jacob Riis (1849-1914) wlio came to New York in 
1870 and worked as a news reporter covering the police activities in 
New York City caught the public attention with a book How the Other 
Half Lives (1890). His voice was a respected* one, even up to the office 
of the President of the United States. H;s autobiography The Making 
of an Ameriean (1901) is also representative and signifieant. 

The concern for the conditions of labor led to the organization of 
the American Federation of Labor (1886) and the revolutionary Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World (1905), widely known as the I.W.W., and 
the passagg. of laM’S eontrolling the hours and conditions under Avhich 
industry could use labor. The poem ‘‘The Man with the Hoe^’ coming 
as it did in 1899 and using realistic detail and a naturalistic moed 
marked the opening of the century of the common man. The Jungle 
(1906) by Upton Sinclair expressed a persuasive .social concern and pro¬ 
test against intolerable conditions—also presented with convincingly 
realistic detail—under which families lived and labored in the meat¬ 
packing industry in Chicago. It was only the lucst sensationally success¬ 
ful of a considerable body of literature of passionate' protest. Its pro¬ 
posed solution to the ills of labor and the industrial pressures on society 
is socialistic and its hero gives an impassioned plea for socialism. 

One of the most promising indications of hopeful literary dawning 
to appear in this decade was the volume by Gertrude JStein called Three 
Lives (1909). She, like Ezra Pound, found her literary life in the 
expatriate environment* of Europe. She had been a psychology student 
under William James at Harvard and also a medical student at Johns 
Hopkins University, butcher life in France as an unconventional writer 
became a rallying point for many young writers and her influence upon 
her country’s literature is significant and extensive. Edith Wharton, also 
writing mo.stly in Europe began her long literary career with the new 
contll^ 3 ^ Also Willa Gather began writing, publishing both short stories 
and poems. The clecade, without much positive achievement, could not 
be thought of as entirely without promise. 

In the magazines and in journalistic books which often reached a 
quality of impassioned literary expression the protest against corrupt 
practices in government and business came to be known as the Muckrak¬ 
ing Movement,, receiving its name from a spee^jh delivered in Chicago in 
1906 by President Theodore Roosevelt. The image of the muck-raker is 
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drawn from Bunyau’s Pilgrim’s Progress. An interesting personal 
account of the entire movement is given in The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens, published in 1931, and a notable example of the work of the 
niuclv-raker is his book The Shame of the Cities (1904). 

The ery for social justice in the literature of the two decades 'was 
insistent, pervasive, uneven, seldom of enduring literary quality, but 
ellective in ccmpelliug the attention of the citizen and the government. 
Other chaimels of interest which were less insistent and less in the public 
eye were nevertheless important to the future of American literature. 

The University of Chicago was founded in 1892 witlu'fuiids supplied 
by John D. Rockefeller, the founder and organizer of the Standard Oil 
Company. The gathering of a faculty there promoted an interest in 
tl'.e arts and in intellectual liberalism which made Chicago an increas¬ 
ingly important literary center for the next generation. William 
Vaughn Moody and Robert Herrick were writers joining the new faculty, 
leading the way for the whole IMidwest literary development in succeed¬ 
ing decades. 

Harvard University was also stirring in a way tp influence American 
literature. The great philosophers in the “greatest philosophy depart¬ 
ment in the world,” William James, George Santayana, Josiah Royce, 
George Herbert Palmer, were not only all -vn-iters of literature but they 
were all interested in the standards of literary criticism as well. The 
literature departments .also furnished prospective writers both able 
instruction and inspiration. Moreover Harvard University was taking 
a lead in Oriental Studies. Both Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More 
pursued the study of Sanskrit and Oriental literatures at Harvard and 
developed the critical and philosophical views centered in cultural tradi¬ 
tion and individual control which later became associated with New 
Humanism, as the movement was called in the twenties and thirties. 
They both became influential teachers as well as critics. 

The two decades from .1890 to 1910 were thin in actual poetic and 
dramatic achievement. Although the posthumous poems of Emily 
Dickinson were, first presented to readers in a series of small volumes in 
the 1890 s they attracted little attention. It was not until the later 
poetry revival in America that this earlier New England poet (she wrote 
most of licr poems during the 1860’s) came into her own and received 
the reading, the study, and the recognition which is her due. William 
Vaughn Moody tried several poetic dramas—T/ie Masque of Judgment 
(1900), The Fire P,ringer (1904), The Great Divide (1906), The Faith 
Htaler (1909), which is in prose—but they were less successful than 
were his lyrics and his poems protesting against America’s move toward 
empire in the-Philippines. The “Ode in Time of Hesitation” still rings 
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with conviction. George Santuyaiia’s lyrics were few in number and 
good in quality, but his poems were not collected until 1923. Richard 
Hovey and Bliss Carmen attracted some following with poems of vaga- 
bondia, singing the joys of the open road, and Trumbull Stickney, Avho 
died young, showed a promise never achieved. But the best poets on 
the American scene during these two decades were Robert Frost and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, the first almo.st entirely uniiublislied— 
though he was trying to publish—and the latter published in several small 
volumes which were largely ignored. Also Ezra Pound was making his 
first contributions as the decade ended. Thus the way was preparing 
for the dramatically challenging poetic development of the next few 
years. 

The cultural changes accelerated by the war were to change the life 
of the nation in aspects affecting all phases of individual and social life. 
Under the leadership of Woodrow AVilson the American people gave 
themselves over to an. inflated and impossible idealism—an emotional 
^pree which was deflated into the disillusionment of the post-war spirit, 
variously described as the ‘‘wasteland” or the “lost generation,” neither 
term being adequate to describe the complexities of tlie life and literature 
of the 1920’s. The period from 1910 to 19‘20 sometimes is called the 
‘teens” and it has many similarities to the condition of teen age adoles- 
tence. It was for America a period of development as a nation and 
change in social patterns, a bursting out of relatively provincial life into 
the larger cosmopolitan world. 

Woodrow Wilson, the college professor become president, was a 
quiet and dignified leader for such compelling changes as were sweeping 
the country. Wilson's program of domestic improvement with which 
he began his presidency and which was greatly need(*d by the nation was 
intcriniptcd by the war in the summer of 1914. The international pic¬ 
ture which immediately developed so thoroughly preoccupied the 
government and industry as to crowd domestic reform into the back¬ 
ground. The war brought industrial expansion, increased employment, 
liigher wages, greater mechanization. The developments in medicine and 
public health increased the life span; home equipment increased the 
.phy.sical comfort of families; concern for diet improved the eating habits 
of the nation. 

The relationship of the individual to group life and to society 
speeded up in directions already indicated by earlier social change. 
Parental autliority weakened , and the Victorian concept of the paternal 
family was no longer tenable. Young people could gain employment on 
their own—and they did. Women entered industry and various employ- 
.ments outside the home in large numbers. The millions of young men 
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ill tlie arinecl services were seeking new places learning new Wci>s. 1 Ioa> 
are you going to keep them down on the farm after they ha^e seen Paris? 
became the burden of a popular song; and the question was- more perti¬ 
nent tiuui most lyrical melodies are. The changing attitudes and 
questioning of faitli in the traditional lodestones "was expiessed. by 
Areliibald MacLeisli in the lines 

We too in whose trustless hearts 
All truth alters and the lights 
Of earth are out . . . 

(“Pole Star for this Year’’) 

The America that had been at the beginning of the decade largely agrarian 
and dominated by domestic problems was at the end of the decade thorough¬ 
ly committed to industrialization and the urbanism which goes with 
factory development and it was deeply involved in worKl finance and 
problems of world power. 

The changing forces brought the vote to women, the popular election 
of senators, and the prohibition laws which came at the end of the decade. 
Ivlovels like the Pulitzer Prize Avinning Alice Adams (1921) by Booth 
Tarkington pictured in popular fiction the new Aiiierlean Avoman ready 
to leave the home for employment in bas‘mes.s or industry. Thus the 
ery for social justice took many turns in it application. The llussian 
Kevolution also echoed and re-echoed in the American scene as it stirred 
up forces and counterforces. 

John Reed, born in Portland, Oregon, a graduate of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and a successful journalist, exiiressed his own interest and that 
of many others concerned Avith changing tlie social conditions of the 
world in the eye Avitness account of the Russian RcA'olution Avhich he 
called Ten Days that Shook the World (1919). In a short autobio¬ 
graphy Avrit ten in 1917 he* reflects the mixture of shock and enthusiasm 
felt by many young people as the}’ Avitne.ssod the AA’orld break into Avar 
and reA’olution around them: 

I am tAveiity-nine years old, and 1 know that this is the end of 
a part of my life, the end of youtli. Sometimes it seems to me 
the end of the Avorld’s youth too; certainly the Great Wa» -'s 
done something to us all. But it is also tlie beginning of a 
• new phase of life, and the Avorld Ave live in is so full of SAvift 
change and color and meaning that I can hardly keep from 
imagining the splendid and terrible possibilities of the time to 
come. The last ten years I’a'c gone up and dowa the efti*th 
drinking in experiences, fighting and loving, seeing and hearing 
and testing things. I've travelled all oA^er Eurojie, and t(» the 
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borders of the East, and down in Mexico, having aaveutures; 
seeing men killed and broken, victorious and laughing, men 
with visions and men with a sense of humor. I’ve watched 
civilization change and broaden and sweeten in my lifetime; 
and I’ve watched it wither and crumble in the red blast of war. 

And war I have seen, too, in the trenches, with the armies. I’an 
not quite sick of seeing yet. but soon I will be—I know that. 

My future life will not be what it has been. And I so want to 
stop a minute, and look back, and get my bearings. 

He was not to have that desired pause, for the Russian Revolution 
engulfed him in its sweep, and he died and is entombed with Lenin in 
the Hi’emlin. 

The public interest in literature—even if sentimental and “popular” 
writing—brought into being the largest potential audience literature had 
ever had. Public libraries were built in every community and book sales 
and book circulation increased to fantastic ijroportions. 

America was undergoing a new interest in its literature. Courses in 
American literature began finding their way into college and university 
curricula. John Macy’s Spirit of American Literature (1913) was fol¬ 
lowed by Van Wyek Brooks’ America’s Coming-of-A(jc (1915). II. L. 
Mencken stirred the literary pot with half a dozen caustic volumes, but 
he seriously and vigorously defended the wmrk of such Avx'iters as Bieisci. 
Paul Elmer More arose to challenge Mencken’s devastating attack upon 
anything traditional by defending tradition and the classical values. Soon 
T. S. Eliot, Avho had been a student under Irving Babbitt at Harvard, 
was writing his first critical studies. American criticism was launched 
upon what has proved to be a half-century of vigorous and i^roductive 
writing. 

The decade of the 1910’s saw American poetry reach a rewarding 
surge of variety and an unprecedented number of able practitioners. A 
dozen poets of ability who had been unknown or little known came into 
prominence including, among others, Frost, Robinson, Masters, Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Millay, Eliot, Pound. 

Poetry as such emerged tlirough the work of these new writers into 
an unusual and startling popularity and prominence in American life. 
The founding of the little magazine Poetry in Chicago (1912) under the 
sponsorship and direction of Miss Harriet Monroe is often considered the 
most tangible single factor in the beginning of the New Poetry or the 
‘‘Poetic Renaissance,” as it is frequently called. The Little Peview 
(1914) also was encouraging new winters and the older established maga¬ 
zines began as never before opening their pages to the poets. The greatest 
surge of these new ihfluences in American literatui-e came out of the 
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Midwest. Edgar Lee Masters, wlio liad been publisliiiig. bis cryptic epi¬ 
taphs in Kccdy’s Minou, a St. l.ouis, Slisscairi, literary weekly, brought 
tlicm together into the important book. Spoon River Anthology (1915), 
a literary work of both historical influence and literary worth. It helped 
to focus attention upc-n the literary importance of the Midwest. It was 
in Poetry in 1915 that “The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock” first 
brought the name of T. S. Eliot into public attention. Eliot was a Mid- 
westerner born in St. Louis in 1888. He attended Harvard University, 
did graduate work at the Sorbonne and at Oxford, and then Avas a teacher 
of philosophy at Harvard for a year. He was influenced certainly by 
the ideas and interests of Irving Babbitt; he became interested in Sans¬ 
krit and Oriental Studies, and this interest evidenced itself in his poems. 
His early literary work indicates his deep roots in America as Avell as his 
wider cultural interests. His first volume of poems, Prufrock and Other 
Observations (1917) and his second volume Poems (1919), while indicat¬ 
ing a criticism of ignoble, sordid life, carry a sense of more durable 
values in human life. 

Poetry presented Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago,” Vaehcl Lindsay’s “The 
Congo,” and the early Avork of many beginning writers. Ezra Pound 
Avas combing London and European centers for ncAv poems, particularly 
poems by American Avriters abroad, to get into the pages of the magazine. 
But many other aspects of the new interest in poetry in America were 
c<n the horizon. liouis Untermeyer in 3919 edited the anthology Modern 
American Poctry^ns an indication of the achievement of the ncAV genera¬ 
tion. 

Robert Frost in Englaiid published two volumes of the poems he 
had been Avriting for the preceding tAA-enty years and then came home 
to critical acclaim and AA'ide attention. EdAviu Arlington Robinson began 
the decade by publishing The Town Down the River (1910) and added 
to the stature of poetry by publishing his greatest .single volume of poems, 
The Man Against the Sky (1916). 

The movement called “Imagism” attracted much public attention 
more largely because it presented a clash of personality—and the public 
alAvays likes a battle—than because of any deep general interest in the 
particular poetic technique involved in the Avork of the Imagists. The 
central canon of this movement is that the poet cA’^okes hard, clear, con¬ 
centrated images in the language of common speech. The Imagist poets 
turned to the Chinese and Japanese poetry ak Avell as to the poems of 
Greece and Rome for inspiration and technique. Ezra Pound did not 
originate the moA’cment, blit he soon entered it and took over the idea Avith 
proprietory intensity. HoAvever, he soon encountered his match in Mis.s 
Amy LoAvcll of Boston A\dio also kncAv Iioav to take over and use a move- 
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luciit. She published Some Imaijist Poch (U)15) and tlie annual volume 
of hnaj^dst poems came into her direction. The movement did attract 
attention to poetry and influence the work oL* some j^^ood poets. IT. D., 
the pen designation of Hilda Doolittle, wis an early American Imagist 
poet and probably the best of the poets continuing to Avrite under the 
influence of this techniciue. John (Jould Hletcher was also an early 
Imagist who worked out a significant and varied literary eareer. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1S92-1950), a student at Vassar College, 
won attention with a prize poem “Renascence’’ in 1912 when she was 
twenty years old and published her first volume of poems Ueuasccucc and 
Other Poems in 1917 to begin a poetic career winch she maintained with 
distinction until her death in 1950. William Carlos 'Williams also was 
contributing his early volumes of iinagistic aiul expressioinstic poems to 
the flood tide of new poetry, 

American drama marks an interesting link between the literature 
of the war decade and that of the twenties. The renewed vitality in the 
theater came a few years later than th<at in poetry, but when it did come it 
came with decided vigor. The work of Ibsen, Shav/ and other great 
European playwriglits had far overshadowed anything hai)pcning in Ameri¬ 
can tlieaters up to the advent of Eugene O’Neill. TTie way was prepared for 
O’Neill through the interest shown in drama by two amateur groups in 
New York, the Washington Square Players and the Provincetown Theater. 
It was the latter group witli which the early work of O’Neill is associated. 

O’Neill’s early popular successes received serious critical attention 
as well as the plaudits of audiences. Bound East for Cardiff (191G) was 
but a faint beginning, but by 1920 Beyond the Horizon, the Pulitzer 
Prize play for that year, indicative probably of both critical recognition 
and popular acclaim, O’Neill was undoubtedly established as the most 
able young playwright of the time. His dominance of the American 
theater for a generation is without question, but his success only tends 
to overshadow the work of many good dramatists, writing in realistic 
and expressionistic veins with considerable success. The Adding Machine 
(1923) introduced the work of Elmer Rice, whose later Street Scene was 
the Pulitzer Prize i)lay of 1929. What Price Glory (1924) by liaurence 
Stallings and Maxwell Anderson became for a decade a kind of yardstick 
measurement for all war plays. It brought Anderson to the beginning 
of a successful theatre career. He had many prose realistic dramas be¬ 
fore he turned to such verse dramas as Mary of Scotland (1933), Winter- 
set (1935), and High Tor (1937). 

They Knou> What They Wanted (1924) by Sidney Howard won the 
Pulitzer Prize and also much attenlion. Howard went on to other suc¬ 
cessful dramas in the realistic vein, most notably The SHuer Cord (1926) 
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and the dramatic adaptation of the novel Dodsworlh by Sinclair Lewis. 

Tlie novel, too, was beginning to show signs of new vitality during 
the second decade of the century though it was not until the twenties 
tliat its real resurgence came. Dreiser had one of the stronger voices, 
following Ills earlier ISisler Cui't'ic with Jennie Oerhardl (.1911), Ihc 
Financier (1912), The Titan (1914), The “Genius” (1915); but also the 
inllueiiec of Henry James as a novelist was evidenced in the continuing 
work of Edith Wharton. Her The \ alley of Decision (1.902) and lliv 
House of Mirth (1905) jircceded her shorter Ethan Fromc (1911), which 
is often called her ma.sterpiecc of New England tragic realism, and 2 he 
Aye of Innoeeucc (1920), one of her major pictures of decadent New 
Ymk society. Another woman novelist working throughout the period 
is Ellen Glasgow who wrote a social history of Virginia into a dozen quite 
readable novels. Probably her later Darren Ground (1925) and Iciii of 
Iron (1935) are better than her earlier novels, though readers differ on 
the value of lier total work. 

Dorothy Canfield (also known as Dorotliy Canfield Fisher) is a third 
woman writer working in tlie realistic novel of the period. I he Dent 
Twifj (1915) and The Deepeniny Etrcam (1930) both have interesting 
backgrounds in the family of a college teacher, her father having been 
a university professor and president. 

Willa Cather soon became tlie liiost consistent woman novelist work¬ 
ing through the war decade. Her ^rst novel in 1912 was a weali one 
but she followed that failure with the beautiful study of Nebraska life, 
0 Pioneers (1913), The Sony of the Lark (1915), and My Antonia 
(1918) and she continued her fine quality writing into the twenties, es¬ 
pecially with Death Comes for the Archhishop (1927). 

Sherwood Anderson left a busine.ss life to turn to -writing, going to 
Cliicago and meeting the writers gathered in tliat turbulent city. Ander¬ 
son wrote with a sensitive I'ceognition of the inner turmoil in man and 
his uses of psychology expressed great sympathy for the individual caught 
up in a machine age. Windy McPherson’s So7i (1916), Marchiny Men 
(10J.7), Wincsburyj Ohio (1919) (a collection of short .studies in charac¬ 
ter having something of the total effect of a novel), and Poor White 
(1920) established Anderson as a worthwhile contributor to American 
letters. He was to give advice and help to both Hemingway and Faulk¬ 
ner, only to have both of them turn against Jiim with scorn. Ho became 
particularly adept at the short story, a medium of literary power in liis 
hands, in such volumes as The Triumph of the Eyy (1921) and Horses 
and Men (1923). 

Fiction surged to a new importance in the twenties with Sinclair 
Lewis. He had begun his fiction writing during the war decade but he 
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bi-eaiuc in Uie Iwciilics probably tlie dominant Aim-rican literary figure 
in the minds o£ most Americans at the time. The decade began Avith the 
publication of his sensationally sueecssful and widely road Main Street in 
1920, closely' followed by ' Bahhitt, Arroicsmith, Elmer Gantry, Dads- 
worth. Before the decade was over the award of the Nobel Prize for 
literature to Lewis, the first American ever to receive that world wide 
recognition, was hailed as a recognition of American literature in the 
world scene. In another sense the twenties Avas the Hemingway, decade, 
though he did not receiA'C the Nobel Prize until 1954. In Our Time 
(1924), The Sun Also Rises (192G), Men M’ithout Women (1927), and 
A Farewell to Arms (1929) gave Hemingway an increasingly important 
stature as a Avriter Avitli individuality and power. His Avork aa'ou followers 
and his style and mood had an inlluence among young Avriters. In fact, 
the tAventies is in many Avays the richest decade in American literature 
since the Ncav England Eenaissance produced The Scarlet Letter, Mohy- 
Dick, Walden, and Leaves of Grass, all following close upon the heels of 
Emerson’s Essays. 

At the end of the twenties attempting to find a place in competition 
Avith the AVork of such established authors as LcavIs and IIcmingAvay came 
the early efforts of 'William Faulkner of Oxford, Mississippi, a man Avho 
only hcsitantlj' and briefly made any rapport Avitli other authors. His 
Soldier’s Fay (1926) and Mosquitos (1927) made no dent in the readers’ 
attention. ’ IIoAvever, beginning to Avork a great streak of creative poAver, 
Faulkner turned out a notable series of half a dozen novels in as many 
years, leaving a body of A\-ork that critics have been for many years try¬ 
ing to digest. Sartoris (1929), The Sound and the Fury (1929), As I 
Lay Dying (1930), Sanctuary (1931), Light in August (1932), Ahsalom, 
Absalom! (1936) concentrated a literary productivity in the American 
novel seldom if ever equalled. 

In 1950 Faulkner aa’oii the Nobel Prize for literature. He had been 
preceded in this honor by Sinclair LcAvis (1930), Eugene O’Neill (1936), 
Pearl Buck (1938), (avIiosp The Good Earth achieved Avorld Avide popu¬ 
larity in 1931), and T. S. Eliot (1948). He Avas to be folloAved in this 
prize by HemingAvay in 1954 and .John Steinbeck in 1962. 

Of the many other novelists beginning to Avrite during or continuing 
their Avriling into the tAventies, four in particular merit attention in such 
a brief suiwey as this: F. Scott Fitzgerald (1896-1940), Thornton 
■Wilder (1897- ), John Dos Pa.ssos (1896- ), and Thomas Wolfe 

(1900-1938). 

Scott Fitzgerald’s This Sjide of Faradisc (1920), a novel cxpriAssing 
the ncAV jazz ago cynicism, made him the darling of the daring and ad¬ 
vanced youth. He probably reached his creative best—and there is not 
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unanimity about how good that best is—in The Great Gatshy (1925), a 
short novel of the shoddy and the fantastically unreal careers pursued in 
the post-war period. However his short stories too {Talcs of the Jazz 
Age, 1922) aeliieved both popularity and excellence. 

John Dos Passos ushered in a long career of writing \vith a causti- 
cally naturalistic war iiovel, Three Soldiers (1921), indicating like Heming¬ 
way later xi Farcicdl to Arms that the author did not object to his 
heroes signijig his own peace treaty and individually resigning from 
the war effort. Dos Passos developed experimental techniques to present 
the discontinuity of contemporaiy urban life. His novel of crosstown 
New York life, 'Manhattan Transfer (1925) (sec how this novel is damned 
by Irving Babbitt in the essay in this anthology), was followed in this ex¬ 
perimental vein hy The 42nd Varallcl (1980), 1919 (1932), and Ihc Big 
Money (1936), the.se three novels being the trilogy called l\S.A,, giving 
a picture of American life from 1900 to 1930 highly biased toward leftist 
criticism of American society and being especially critical of industrial 
capitalism. The trilogy is an ambitious project, especially distinguished 
in the quality of the biographies which make up a part of the novels. 

Thornton Wilder's several novels are best represented by The Bridge 
of San Litis Key (1927) and Heaven's My Destination (1935), a novel 
making use of the Gandhi spirit in the midst of the American depression. 
Both of these works indicate a high level of creative ability in the writer. 
Wilder made a pertinent observation upon his own approach to W'itiiig: 
‘‘For years I shrank from describing the modern -.v’orld. I was alarmed 
at finding a way of casting into generalization the world of door-bells 
and telephones. And now, though many of the subjects will often be of 
the past, I like to feel that I accept the twentieth century, hot only as a 
fascinating ago to live in, but as assimilable stuff to think with.” Ilis 
Heaven's My Destination does make comfortable and effective use of the 
contemporary world. Wilder has also several successful dramas belong¬ 
ing to a later period, notably O^r Town (1988) and The Shin of Oxtr 
Teeth (1942). 

Thomas Wolfe's first novel Looh Homeward, Angel was published at 
the end of 1929. Ilis .succeeding novels belong to the 1930’s, when Wolfe 
onjoj’ed his principal critical acclaim. His novels are all long and follow 
the outlines of his own personal creative di*volopm(*nt with a w’oalth of 
detail and a lushness of language. 

During the twenties 2Jie Dial, recently inevcd from Chicago to New 
York, was to poetry in America what Poetry had been in the preceding 
decade, the sponsor of the new and the rallying place for criticism and 
appreciation and encouragement It ^vas for a time the most distinguish¬ 
ed literary journal in America championing the modern artistic dcvelop- 
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ments. It published T, S. Eliot’s The Waste Laud (1922) and it gave 
hiui the Dial Award in 1922 for his poctie promise, the award whieh was 
given in following years to Marianne Moore, E, E. Cumniings, William 
Carlos Williams, and Ezra Pound 

This roster of Dial Award recipients in the. 1920’s indicates the kind 
of change Avhich had come over poetry and poets in the development of 
the post-war mood. Frost and Robinson were finding incroa.singly large 
audiences for their work. They were in a limited sense ‘‘popular” poets, 
writing work which required no esoteric approach. Sandburg and Lind¬ 
say also continued to hold the reading public and both of them, as did 
Frost also, ap])eared in person to audiences all over America reading 
their poems and speaking of poetry. 

But on the other hand Eliot’s The Waste Land was caviar to the 
public. Even experienced readers of literature ridiculed it and ‘‘The 
Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock.” His work was more talked about than 
read, whether to give it extravagant praise—as a few did—or whether to 
damn it out of hand as a hoax or an insult to the intelligence of readers. 
Edmund Wilson’s discriminating e.ssay on Eliot in AxeVs Castle (1931) 
helped to establish Eliot as a vTiter to be read in his proper lii.storical 
setting and the nature of the attacks upon him Avere somewhat modified 
even though they Avere not ended. But at his death in 19()i5, having 
rcceiA'cd the Nobel AAvard for literature in 1948, he Avas acclaimed around 
the Avorld as one of the literary great. 

HoAATver solidly Eliot ])iay be entrenched in the history of literature 
for the value of his Avork itself, he must also luwe a substantial place 
for his influence. Marianne Moore’s poem “Poetry,” using the title as 
the first Avord of the opening sentence and thus beginning, “Poetry I 
too dislike it.. ,” came to have a particular pertinence for a large 
number of readers of literature. Poetry moA^ed tOAvard the dcA^elopment 
of techniques of dtsassoeiation, dissonance, disharmony, di.scontinuity; it 
broke Avith familiar patterns and images and language, and it thus became 
more the fancy of a cult than the. literature of the people. It left the 
public forum for the smaller literary salon. It seemed to the casual 
reader of poetiy that the poets Avere putting up signs “keep out,” that 
they intended poetry to be for only au inner circle of initiates. One poet 
CA’cn protested against “the indignity e^ being understood.” Many of 
the poets not only accepted this attitude but gloried in it. To be called 
a poet’s poet seemed to be high praise. The poets let themselves.enter 
into combinations for mutual approval in virtually self-sealing vacuums. 
Within a foAV j'cars the poets lost a large audience of poetry readers, an 
audience Avhich has not yet been regained. Ezra Pound’s use of various 
foreign languages in the ilaithcrly poems is Indicath^e of the direction in 
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which the poetry of the twenties was moving, Eliot’s Wnfrock, The 
Waste Land, and “Tlie Hollow Men” became in the public mind but 
symptoms of disease. Tlie work of Gertrude Stein, with Tender Buitons 
and a rose is a rose is a I'osc as poj)ularly repeated examples of literary 
absurdity, did not make the way of such a serious and dedicated poet as 
Eliot any easier. Even the fine poems of AVallaee Stevens Imve remained 
unread by the ])ublie much as he is admired by some critics and some 
serious readers. 

j\[oreover the unusual work of E. E. Cummings added to the sum 
of poetic output which made publie acceptance of poetry difficult. E. B. 
Cummings’ volumes of poems published in the twenties had at even a 
glance an unfamiliarity in typographical oddit}’. irregularity of punc¬ 
tuation, and unpredictable use of eai)italization. These external distrac¬ 
tions prevented many readers from seeing the merit and the basically 
traditional content of the work of Cummings. His passion for freakish¬ 
ness blurred the qualities making him a genuine poet, a designation he 
earned with his sense of beauty, his depth of perception, and his aptness 
of phrasing and imagery. 

Tlie two volumes of poems published by Hart Crane, White BitikU 
imjs (1926) and The Bndgc (1930), were not of a kind to invite wide 
reading, and the sad and undisciplined personal life of Crane, ending in. 
suicide in 1932, was not such as to encourage public confidence in the 
poet. 

Archibald ilacLeish, Robinson Jeffers, and Stephen Vincent Benet 
(1898-1943) all found their poetic careers during this fruitful decade, 
careers which continued on into succeeding decades and differing moods. 
Benot more than any of his contemporaries found a iiopular acceptance 
by writing in traditional form and with historical and familiar subject 
matter. His John Brownes Body, the Pulitzer Prize volume for 1929, 
was a book length poem of the American Civil War, a commanding poetic 
performance deservedly given wide praise. Benet also used Ameriea’s 
liistoric past and its folk myth elements in short stories, such .a.s tin* 
very popular ‘‘The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 

A group of friends in Nashville, Tennessee, associated with Vanderbilt 
University began meeting together to discuss literature and philosophy 
during the early twenties and by their association around the magazine 
Fugitive they contributed much to America’s literary history. Known 
at first as the Fugitives because of the magazine of that name which they 
published, they have later gone their oum ways and developed individual 
careers of distinction. Among them were Merrill iloorc, Donald Davidson, 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and, later an addition to the Fugitive 
group, Robert Penn Warren, now probably along with Tate the most 
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distinguished of the groupi. They were young, Southern, and serious in 
their literary pursuits, poets all and all actively at work. They produced 
much criticism and various kinds of literature in interpretation or defense 
of the South, some of them even taking tl'.cir stand for an agricultural 
society as ojiposod to an industrial one in the volume I'll Take My Stand 
(1930). 

The most influential of the group was John Growe Ransom who had 
been a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and who was Professor of English at 
Vanderbilt University. Ransom has seen his small body of poems retain 
critical consideration even while his own reputation as critic and editor 
has developed at Kenyon College and on the Kenyon Review. 

Such Southern regionalism as is expressed in the Fugitive group 
during the raid-twenties developed into a flowering of Southern Avriting 
in the succeeding generation. Even while the Southerners generally were 
exploring their culture in a literature of deepening worth, Negro writers • 
too Avere coming to the attention of readers. James Veldon Johnson, 
born in Florida and graduated from Atlanta University, published God’s 
Trennhoncs (1927), some very interesting Negro sermons in verse form. 
He also Avrote prose on the Negro life in America, such as The Auto- 
hiography of an Ex-Colorcd Man (1912), a .noA’cl. Countce Cullen, a 
graduate of Noav York University, had a successful career as a poet, his 
A’olumes by their titles emphasizing the cast of skin; Color (1925), Capper 
Skin (1927), The Ballad of the Brown Girl (1927), The Black Christ 
(1929). 

Lang.ston Hughes, born in klissouri, has OA'cr the years Avritten many 
volumes since publishing liis early Avork The Weary Blues in 1926. He 
also emphasizes the race aspect by his titles, like The hegro Mother 
(1931) and Mulatto (1936), as Avell ns The Ways of White Folks (1934). 

Richard Wright, born in 1909 in Mississippi, came into prominence 
with some distinguished short stories. Uncle Tom’s Children (1938; 
1940) and a novel of Chicago life involving the young Negro, Bigger 
Thomas, Native Son (1940). Wright published an autobiography. Black 
Boy (1945) before his death in 1960. 

But the Negro found his Avid'est literary representation of the period 
in the book 01’ Man Adam an’ Ilis Chtllun (1928) by Roark Bradford, 
made into the play The Green Pastures (1930) by Marc Connelly, Avhich 
became one of the all-time hits of the American theater. Du Bose Hey- 
AA’ard’s Porgy (1925), local color of the Negro South, also became a Pulit¬ 
zer Prize BroadAvay hit in 1927 and, as Porgy and Bess by George Gersh- 
Avin widely admired light opera. 

The tAveuties moA’ed through an early post war disillusionment and 
uprootednes.s, a mood well presented in Malcolm CoAvle'y’s Exile’s Return, 
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]iublisliecl ill 1934, to a ffvevisli sparcli for liKlonistic sigiiifioance in Green¬ 
wich Village or some literary Bohemia or even Paris or Southern Europe 
generally. Here the work of Eitzgeralcl lias signifieance and Heming¬ 
way’s The Sun Also Rises is the most nearly classic example. The 
Coolidge era of the mid-twenties fostered a general spirit of speculation 
and a .search for wealth and luxury, such as is pictured in The Big Money 
by Dos Passos. The materialism in turn awakened a spirit of flaming 
satire upon the entire American scene, such as fed the novels of Sinclair 
Dowis— Dubbilt, Elmer Gantry, The Man Who Knew Coolidge, Dods- 
worth—ixnd the work of H L. IMencken, who reached his peak of influence 
during the tweiitie.s. He published a .series of satirical c-ssays called 
Rrejiidices, jniblished in seven volumc.s; and his work as editor of and 
writer for The American Mercury gave him great influence in American 
thinking. Mencken’s voice was the growl of a lone wolf, voicing his dis¬ 
content with the stupidity and incongruity of modern man. He was a 
kind of latter day Swift or Voltaire without the Avisdom or power or in¬ 
sight of either. But his voice was heard and his influence was felt. Op¬ 
position to him centered in the Avork of the Ncav Humanists, especially 
the writing of Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt; but alp Eumanism 
and America (1930), edited by Norman Poerster, indicated a wide sup¬ 
port as in this A’olumc traditional critics brought their ideas of self- 
control into play. 

Other writers like Willa Gather retreated from the contemporary 
scene into a more attractiA’c past (The Lost Lady; Death Comes for the 
Archbishop), finding beauty and meaning apart from the Avorld of natu¬ 
ralism or the A’arious aA'enues Avriters Avere using to counteract the snirit 
of naturalism abroad in the land. 

But the nation and the Avorld did find that forces beyond man’s con¬ 
trol do affect and modify man’s various dreams and desires. The stock 
market crash of October, 1929, marked a jicav period in the affairs of 
the nation. The downward drop of stock value moA;ed the country to- 
AA’ard the Great Depression, a period lasting much of the 1930’s, when 
the nation suffered unemploj’inent, reduced incomc.s, business failures, 
home foreclosures, lower prices for agricultural yield. It Avas the decade- 
of the Ncav Deal of Pi’anklih Delano Roo.scvelt—the FDR Avho Avas not 
only such a national hero as history rarely affords, but also a Avorld 
leader and popular political idol. He and his program, his speeches and 
his plans to bring assistance to the underprivileged helped to usher in 
the concept of this as the century of the common man, the, rise into po¬ 
litical influence of the masses of the world. 

Such changes of a sociological, economic, and political nature as Avere 
modifying the traditional American individualism naturally brought 
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groat clianges to the literature Doing produced. The stresses of the de¬ 
pression and -widespread uncniployinent furthered a literature of prole¬ 
tarian protest. The literary licft or a literature allied with Marxian 
doctrine became for the first time a self-conscious and active part of the 
American literary scene. 

Some writers, for instance Erskinc Caldwell (1903- ), took as¬ 

pects of American life which might bo open to criticism and help them 
before readers in a series, of novels. The poverty and illiteracy of the 
Southern poor white liad long been an aspect of the American scene open 
to serious criticism. Caldwell in Tobacco Road (1932) and God^s Lit tic 
Acre (1933) used a folk humor and the ludicrous in character and inci¬ 
dent to bring attention to the social failures faced in the Southern lulls. 
Tobacco Road on Broadway from 1933 onward through the decade had 
a sensational impact that made Jeeter and his starving family both ludi¬ 
crous and pathetic figures known to most American households. Cald¬ 
well did some of his best work in the short story, with a series of volumes, 
American Earth (1931), Wc Are the Living (1933). and Kneel to the 
Rising Sim (1935). 

John Steinbeck, out of a California agricultural environment, 
during the mid-thirties began to present the little people, the common 
man, with sympathy. Sometimes liis work was bathed in a pleasant 
humor, a folksy familiarity, as in Tortilla Flat (1935); sometimes it 
had a clinched fist of anger, as in In Dubious Batile (1930). This 
novel set among migrant fruit pickers on strike in a California valley 
leans heavily upon the traditional Marxian dialectic. Of Mice and 
Men (1937) turns more toward the symbolic while still using the 
realistic details and objective picture of genuine conditions. The 
Grapes of Wrath (1939) became the Pulitzer Prize novel and a national 
sensation. It marks, a culmination of the decade in the woi’k of Ameri¬ 
can writers concerned 'with the plight of the helpless individual (or 
family) caught up in a great social* movement grinding the individuality 
and .spirit to impotency. The fact that American citizens once land 
owners and reliant yeomen could bo reduced to landless, homeless 
wandere.i*s of the road is pre.sented in this novel with compassionate 
power. 

In varying degrees and. for longer or shorter periods of time the. 
apparent collapse, of the American capitalistic structure encouraged 
many different writers to turn toAvard the Marxian Revolution as a 
tangible Avay out of the crisis. iMany le.sscr Avriters Avrote in a atIii of pro¬ 
letarian prote.st, Avritings novej' very good, and soon forgotten; but some 
of the major writers of the generation also found support for the social¬ 
istic attacks upon private capitalism and also for a literary criticism 
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based upon broad Marxian tornis Tli(*«)di)rc Dreiser always liad great 
compassion for llie individual caugbt in forces beyond his control and 
tl'iC Depression heightened liis interest in Russia. Granville Hicks and 
V. F. Calverton tried reinterpreting American literature in the light of 
Marxian criticism (J/te Great Tradition, 1933; The Liberation of 
American Literature, ]932). John Dos Passos (the IJ.S.A. trilogy), 
James T. Farrell (1904- '), (A Note on Literary Criiicism, 1936), 

and Clifford Odets (1906- ) all wrote under some influence from 

the literary Left, or the tenets of traditional Marxism. The career of 
Edmund Wilson during the thirties was particularly significant and 
indicative of the shifting currents of thought. 

Wilson was born in 1895 in New Jersey, the son of a prominent 
lawyer and political figure. He graduated from Princeton University 
in 1916, served a year as reporter in New York, entered the United 
States Army for service in France during the World War I, and after 
the Avar served successively on the editorial staff of Vanity Fair, the 
New Republic, and the Ncio Yorker. In 1931 Avith the publication of AxeVs 
Castle he achieved distinction as a critic of considerable stature, a recogni¬ 
tion Avliich he has ably held over the years since that early successful study 
of the Symbolist moA’ement in literature. 

Wilson’s personal background and inclinations. had. turned him 
toAvard dissatisfaction Avith the structure of private capitalism. This 
feeling of alienation tOAA'ard capitalistic society and a yearning for some 
ncAV and enlightened social order drove him toAvard socialism. He lived in 
the Soviet Union for several months in 1935, but lie found the pressures 
upon intellectual freedom more than lie could accept and the earlier 
Avelcome he had received perceptibly cooled. He could ncA'er accept the 
callous use of literature for political adA-antagc. When Stalin’s Russia 
and Hitler’s Germany came to terms in 1939 his disillusionment Avas 
complete and lie declared that state socialism could ensure happiness 
only to the dictators Avho administered it. To the Finland Station 
(1940) is his appreciative and seiisitiv’e study of the Marxist philosophy 
in history. 

Wilson Avrote for the magazines and journals revicAvs of current 
literature and criticism of the established literature of recent genera¬ 
tions. He gathered his frequent studies into a notable scries of critical 
A'olumes, in addition to the tAVO A’olumcs mentioned the more A-aluable 
being The Triple Thinkers (1938) and The Wound and the Dow 
(1941). He has learned to read literature using the Avhole of man’s 
'available luiOAvledge. Marx, Freud, Taine, Eliot, Paul Elmer- More, 
Irving Babbitt liaA'o all contributed to his making. He began his career 
as literary critic Avith the idea that literary criticism ought to be “a 
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history of man’s ideas and imaginings in tlie setting of the conditions 
which have shaped thenv” and he has continuously and widely applied 
this approach. He, like Babbitt, stands aloof from mere impressionist 
criticism, but still, different from Babbitt, Wilson seems to say that the. 
ultimate. (|UP.sl ion of whether a piece, of literatiire is good or bad can 
only be .settled by the critic’s emotional reaction. 

Odets eve)i more, than Wilson during the thirties was associated in 
the public mind with a sympathy for the. revolutionary movement and 
an attack upon the principles of middle class society and mei'cantile, 
enterprises. Odets, born in Philadelphia, was reared in the New York 
Bronx. He quit school at fifteen and found a place in the theater 
through a period of acting with the Theater Guild. He had a quick 
success with the play Waiting for Lefty (193.5), a dramatized bit of 
labor conflict involving a strike of taxi drivers. The hollow i)lca of a 
capitalist agent is contrasted with the elements of social injustice, 
corruption, and personal tragedy faced by the drivers. Odets res¬ 
ponded quickly to the public interest in his social protest. Awake and 
Sing (1935) and Till the Day I Die (1935) deal with the problems of 
the laboring class, the latter in the German struggle between Commu¬ 
nism and Hitlerism. Golden Boy (1937) indicates a tapering off of this 
passion for protest. Odets w'as himself soon writing for the movies in 
Hollywood and his dramatic productions became less frequent, though 
Tioeket to the Moon (1938) indicated continuing ability. 

The career of Odets in the American theater and in the atmosphere 
of the Marxian influence in American literature is typical of that of 
some, other writers. Meanwhile, in a broader framework of literary 
insight more successful work was going forward. 

Robert Sherwood began his dramatic writing in the twenties but 
he achieved his greatest succe.ss in the, thirties with the serious, almost 
morbid but smoothly written comedies The Petrified Forest (1935) and 
Idiot's Delight (1936). Sherwood can deal -with Avhat he sees'as' the 
social and spiritual bankruptcy of modern life Avithout making it a mere 
cry of social protest. His Ahe lAneoln in Illinois Avon the Pulitzer Prize 
for 1939. 

Lillian Heilman A\’on considei’ablc attention Avith her realistic pla3’S, 
The Children’s Hour (1934), The Little Foxcs_ (1939), and Watch on 
the Rhine (1941), this latter play taking adA-antage of the awakening 
interest in the struggle against Fascism. It like her other plaj’S permits 
propaganda to overshadoAV art. 

The thirties established the fact that the Ncav Deal Avas a ncAv era 
in which a new societj' faced a new day. Social security and govern- 
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iiiciit control were firmly accepted as the successors to tlic ruggedly 
individual seli’-reliancc of the frontier and tlie warfare over eeonomic 
cojiditions on tlie expanding industrial front wliich the development of 
tlie machine had brought to the inercasingly urbanized society. The 
responsibility of the government for tlie social and economic welfare o? 
the citizens was accepted although the question was still debated of how 
tlie public welfare could best be served. There was no longer .any 
question but that America liad firmly embarked upon a society merging 
governmental controls and governmcnlal responsibility with private 
enterprise and individual capitalism. Before the thirties were over 
America liad become also more firmly involved in international complica¬ 
tion. Fascism and Communism as totalitarian concepts of government, 
both aggressively on the march, were alien to the idea of democracy, and 
America with., otlier democracies in the world faced the presence of 
another world war. 

The new age of the last twenty-five years, or since the outbreak of 
World War II (in the very name used suggesting an ominous fear of the 
future), lias brought not so mucli technical change as a reorientation of 
ideas and concepts. Three of these large areas of* modified thinking 
have been of importance to American literature: the changing nature of 
science and the changing attitude toward science aecompanying that 
change; the changing concept of the nature of the political state; the 
re-evaluation of the individual himself. 

Tlie great romantic writers of tlie early nineteenth century expressed 
some doubts about science. Hawthorne juade scientists his principal 
villains and his major contemporaries were doubtful whether science was 
to be trusted absolutely. But for a hundred years the general accept¬ 
ance of science as the ally and benefactor of man, even the avenue to 
man’s bliss and wx'lfare, Avas rarely seriously questioned. »Seience liad 
brought nian the means of health, long life, relief from drudgery and 
excessive toil, ifieasurc for his leisure and comfort in his environment. 

Then wdth the war and its means of destruction mankind was shown 
irrevocably that science could develop—^liad developed—almost* un¬ 
limited means of destruction. For the first time in the history of human 
life upon tlie planet man had developed the means of destroying man¬ 
kind. Tims came into question the motives of science itself. 

Tile movement from the first ])rimitivc airplane flowui by the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in 1904 to the manned 
rockets and space ships of the sixties is a fantastic dream, almost a 
nightmare, to the non-scientist. In 1918 the Big Bertha shelling of Paris 
from seventy-five mile.s distant shocked and stunned man’s credulity. 
But the range of fire po\ver and the meaning of fire power in potential 
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threat and in actual destructive use since 1918 lias gone through cycles 
of change staggering belief. Man once thought tlic outer atmosphere 
belonged to the stars; but now man has added his oum tools to the 
circling orbits of outer space. 

While Henry Tlioreau at Walden Pond or Robert Bro^Ylling in 
Italy faced the morning with unbounded confidence, now man lias come 
to accommodate himself to fear, a fear it must be said which stems from 
the work of the scientists. The myth of the mad scientist which was 
the staple of earlier pseudo-scientific fiction now has a new meaning. 
Scientists themselves have greatly modified their own understanding of 
their work and it is generally agreed that ‘‘purely objective^’ science 
has always been a delusion. Science—^knowledge—does affecl men and 
it changes the patterns under which men live.’ The older world of 
scientific law under the Newtonian concept has given way to an Ein- 
steinian universe without absolutes. 

In the century of the world wars the nature of the state in political 
terms has been modified also. The meaning of sovereignty has had to 
’T)c examined in the light of the complex interrelationships of nations 
and in the creation, of many new nations incapable of military defense 
of their own .new national existence. Technological developments in 
warfare, international travel, international commerce, international 
programs regarding finance, control of disease, promotion of education, 
supply of food have all made such total isolation or such ideas of mono¬ 
lithic integrity and independence as once prevailed no longer, defensible 
concepts. 

. The quotation from a Devotion by John Donne which Ernest 
Hemingway used in his novel For Whom the Bell Tolls quickly caught 
tile.public fancy in the 1940^8 because it was recognized to be so apt and 
applicable to the new age. It applies particularly to the condition of 
nations: 

No man is an Hand, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod be washed away 
by the Sea, Europe is the lesse . . . any mans death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankinde . . . 

The United States of America found itself in the forties involved 
with mankind in a way the nation had never before conceived as 
possible. In the twenties it had failed to join the League of Nations, 
and only reluctantly yielded any of its sovereignty to the World Court; 
but in the new age the United Nations as an idea and in general co¬ 
operative action among nalions on a multilateral scale, is the accepted 
idea. No nation is an isolated island but each nalinn belongs to the. 
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mainland. Thus to most- Ainoricans the idea of noiiconimiliiicJit con¬ 
cerning issues important to the Avorlds future lias seemed a failure to 
measure up to the demands of the new age and an evasion of the res¬ 
ponsibility inherent in man^s humanity. 

Both of the.se changing ideas have eontributed to the third change 
to be considered^ the changing evaluation of the individual himself. 
The once independent and reliant individual wJio Ava.s confident of the 
future and filled with pride and patriotism at tlie sound of liis national 
anthem and the sight of his national Hag has of necessity given way to 
a Jess sure, less confident, less ijrovincial man trying to adjust himself 
to a world he never jiiade and a world hc‘ scarcely understands. It even 
seems that the exten.sion of knowledge about man, such a.s the work of 
the psychologists has given him, has made it even more difficult to know 
mans nature. In the Eiiisteinian world where tlic one constant is the 
speed of light and where the ever-changing univer.se is described in 
terms of nebular spaee and distance of light years, even man in liis space 
ships is dwarfed until the importance of the individual and particular 
concern for his individual happine.ss or welfare and especially concern 
for his belief in traditional patterns of action and tliinking has faded 
away. 

TJie ancient P.salmist sang, Wliat is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? and modern man is asking tlic same que.stion in an entirely difter- 
eiit framework. Man's certainty in belief and man s sureness in acting 
in traditional ways liavc been eroded until one of the questions asked 
most persistently in recent literature, is the same pathetic cry rai.sed by 
■Washington Irving's Kip Van Winkle after liis long sleep, Who am I? 

Many of the post-war writers eoneei-n themselves with this search 
of the alienated individual for an identity, for a moaning. This is the 
central quest of the Beat Generation, the writers who were early as.so‘ 
dated with San Franci.sco and who re.sponded to Allen Ginsberg’s 
‘^Irlowl.” This wailing protest against man's condition struck a re.s- 
ponsive chord and has been subjected to considerable critical discussion. 
I^robably it is more important for the battle of criticism it produced than 
it is as a piece of literature. The Beats’ attempt at a revival of poetry 
after their mode died aborning and shows no real contribution to the 
developing literature. 

Jack Kerouac’s novel On the Road (1957) follows the open road 
theme used by Whitman and various other writers. Kerouac claimed 
that he originated the word “Beat” as a designation for the movement 
and he said that the word derives from hcatitiidcs, the sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the fifth chapter of the Gospel of Matthew; hut 
the word has carried in the popular mind an entirely different «ug. 
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gestion. The work of Kerouac, Ginsberg, and their associates lias pro¬ 
tested against what they describe as the emptiness of conventional society 
by the substitution of the unconventional, until the unconventional has 
become for them the required form, in dress, living, morals, attitudes. 
Speed, sensation, change, excitement—these seem to become ends for the 
characters who take to the road in the work of this small and ephemeral 
movement. 

But a dissatisfaetion with the conventional, the traditional, the 
accepted has been widely pervasive in the literature of the post-war 
period. The new age has challenged the old Avays and the older ideas, 
so that the Avriters of literature have often become involved in a confu¬ 
sion of indirection. 

The tAvo dramatists who have emerged into prominence since 1940, 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller, both indicate that they arc 
children of the bewildered and protesting age, yet Miller has a more 
hopeful vieAV of man than Williams does. Williams is saturated AAdtli 
a feeling that something is lost, that in place of Avhatever might have 
been of value from some lost past is noAV a nagging emptiness. No 
longer in his Avork is there a social protest which is in itself a seeking for 
the justice which is understood implicitly in the protest. Rather his 
plays present an inner probing Avithin a small group, a stirring of the 
embers of a burned out fire. 

Tennessee Williams builds The Glass Menagerie (1944) out of the 
small family circle Avhere the mother is so dominated by her lost past 
gentility that her intended goodness becomes in the chaotic present an 
unendurable cruelty. Williams’ characters are victims, alienated from 
the world, branded Avith some indelible mark of separation and isolation. 
A Streetcar 'Named Desire (1947) and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1955) 
both present their OAvn indmdual brand of lostness Avhich is yet th'e 
common malady. Both plays Avere awarded the Pulitzer Prize, as Avell 
as the Drama Critics AAvard. The Night of the Iguana (1964) has 
received similar critical recognition. 

Arthur Miller Avas born October 17, 1915, in Ncav York City, in the 
Harlem section. He attended the public schools of the city, but left 
school to go to Avork in a Avarehouse. AAvakened to some inner urgings 
by reading, as he says, The Brothers Karamazov^ he atteuded the Uni- 
A^ersity of Michigan School ef Journalism as a special student and 
turned to Avriting drama. All My Sons (1947) AA^'as a dramatic Broad- 
AA^ay success, but Death of a Salesman (1948) AA’’as more highly applauded 
and received-the annual Pulitzer Prize. With it Miller became a plaj''- 
wright of literary importance. 
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Death of a Salesman faces up to the question of tlic identity of the 
individual with more firmness of structure than is attained in Williams’ 
plays. Miller has a greater naturalness in his conception of character 
than Williams does and he writes with a sense of value in handling social 
forces in confiiet with his isolated and alienated individuals. The 
Crucible (1953) is a dramatic representation of the witch hunt and 
wntch trials in Salem, ilassachusetts, in 1692; and yet the play has a 
suflScient depth of character revelation to give it universal pertinence. 
Miller has presented John and Elizabeth Proctor, well-meaning and 
honorable people, tangled in the web of frenzy Avhich is the relentless 
tragedy of man’s failures in rational and mercy-giving qualities, man’s 
blind drive toward prejudice, custom, greed, and self-destruction. Yet 
man docs have a dignity and a hope and a saving integrity in this pre¬ 
sentation. John Proctor, no saint, cries out from his condition of hope¬ 
less entanglement “God in Heaven, what is John Proctor?” and his 
wife Elizabeth has the answer that he is a rational and merciful human 
being. “John, it comes to naught that I should forgive you, if you’ll 
not forgive yourself.... Whatever you will do, it is a good man does 
it.” Here is the kind of spirit which William Faulkner .spoke of in his 
Nobel Award address. Other Miller plays are A View from the Bridge 
(1955), a waterfront play involving anti-Semitism, and After the Fall 
(1964), a much discu.sscd play involving what has been called “a shock¬ 
ingly intimate portrayal of the author’s own personal life with Marilyn 
Monroe,” who was his w'ife. The play seems to say, “No one has to be 
to blame” on the one hand and, also, on the other that “we were both 
born to many errors; a human being has to forgive himself.” 

The di-ama in America over the past generation has shown in 
general less vitality than it did in the preceding generation under the 
influence of Eugene O’Neill. Williams and Miller seem to stand much 
above other dramatists writing over the period. No great new voice is 
showing at , the present, though there may be some younger play^vTights 
giving promise. The theater is dominated in the early 1960’s by the 
older and more standard works and by newer voices from Europe. 

Frost, Robinson, Sandburg, Lindsay, and a few other poets had 
-wide audience appeal. Even Eliot and Pound became, for somewhat 
different reasons, liousehold name.s, f\nd, to a lesser extent, E. E. Cum¬ 
mings, Archibald MacLeish—with liis radio dramas—and even Robinson 
Jeffers all figured in the public concern-for literature. Thus poetry for 
a generation was very prominent in American literature. During ■ the 
past .generation, however, without this eontaet with a large reading 
audience, there, have heen—and tiiere still are—mnuerons good poets 
writing in America. It is the judgment of some poetry critics that the 
quality of work done by a large number of writers has never been as 
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liigL as it lias been during the past tliirly years. And yet tlie faet 
remains tliat the poets have not found an audience. No poet oL' major 
stature has anywliere appeared on the American horizon over the years 
since 1940 to recapture the lost poetry-reading audience. Of minor 
writers working at tlie art of poetry there have been many but they have 
not made for themselves a place of prominence in the American literary 
picture. With the impact of Eliot and Pound upon the poetiy of the 
twenties, and during the thirties and forties encouraged by some of the 
analytical criticism of some of the more extreme critics, the iJOi?is lost 
their responsive public audience and seemed to turn to writing largely 
for one another. Poetry came to be considered a world unto itself where 
the bewildered audience was asked to keep away. No poet has been able 
and few seem to have been anxious to create an audience for poetry, to 
bring poetry writing back into the body of literature. 

During the 1950’s and into tlie 19G0\s the common l)o()k presenting 
the younger poets has been an anthology, not a volume of tlie Avork of 
one Avriter. Many different editoi’s IniA^c tried to catch the quality of 
each of the Avriters Avith two or three poems but even with the large 
number of such collections no other anthology has come forward to riA^al 
the successwe editions of the Avork of Louis Untermeyer, Rvcod Ameri¬ 
can Poetry, Avhich began in 1919, and includes tlie Avork of the jmets 
since AVhitman. It is still in its late editions the anthology of '‘recent 
American poetry.’’ 

The Avriters of the First World War came out of that conflict Avith 
an overAvhelming disillusionment Avith the rationalists and the optimistic 
approach of the nineteenth century. But after 1945 the Avriters who 
had never had such illusions felt more a sense of disorder and ambiguity 
than of disillusionment. Thus the fiction of the decades has been ironi¬ 
cal, ambiguous, often angry, often directionless: more against than /or. 
Loose ends and broken links, a confusion of moral values, a mixture of 
sickness and health present the blurred picture seen by some of the 
Avriters. 

Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead (1948) lias been one of 
the most Avidely praised novels of the Avar, Avith its terrifying vicAV of 
Avliat Avar does to man. BA^ry man in the Avar, he seems to say, must be¬ 
come a part of the "fear ladder” and this gets transposed into the 
conclusion that "the natural role of twentieth-century man is anxiety.” 

When the short interlude from the World War 11 erupted again 
into the Korean conflict in 1950, Mailer concluded his Barhanj Shore 
(1951) Avith a vision of the future. 

Meanwhile, vast armies niouiit themselves, the world revolves 

the traveller clutches his breast . . . the march to the endless 
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wur foi’ccs its pace . ■ • tlic storm approaches its tliuiulcrhcad, 
and it is apparent that the boat drifts ever closer to shore. So 
the blind will lead the blind, and the deaf shout warnings to 
one another until their voices are lost. 

Mailer’s Advertisements for Myself (1959) points toward anarchic ex¬ 
istentialism in a kind of modern spiritual autobiography, an effort to 
avert tlie illusion of life enveloping the modern world. 

Most of the novelists finding recognition in this recent period are 
le.s.s despairing on the whole than Mailer, even though they are equally 
coneerned to avoid illusion or .sham or “phonies,”—the particular aversion 
of Holden Caulfield, the youthful hero of J. D. Salinger’s widely read and 
mucli discussed The Catcher in the liye (1951). Though tliis book— 
Salinger’s only novel, though he has several excellent short stories, such 
as Franny and Zooey (1963)—has been given 3nuch attention because of 
its I'atlicr sensational aspects, it has had also much appreciation for its 
value as a work of art. The character of Holden is almost as conventional 
as a cliche and yet the book has a sense of the genuine as it juxtaposes 
the vision of innocence and the reality of guilt agaiust a continuous 
concern on the surface level to avoid the “phony” aspects of life. 

Truman Capote’s interesting heroine Holly Golightly in Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s (1958) pushes toward recognition of value, something to 
transcend the shaih activities around her, coming to realize that one 
may not know what is his until he has “thrown it away,” an idea re¬ 
miniscent of the earlier ‘‘Babylon Revisited” of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Bernard Malamud’s hero S. Levin in A New Life (1962) sets out as a 
college English teacher on a quixotic quest for new light and life through 
love pursued in very unconventional ways. The comic aspects of the 
character are much superior to the attempts the author makes to be 
critical of education or to satirize the sham in conventional life. 

In some half-seen vision of a chaotic-world of senseless violence in 
which organization challenges the individual’s inner drives, the novel 
abandons the concept of the hero and worlds out the non-hero as a focal 
point. Such is the character in John Updike’s Rabbit, Run, (1960), a 
directionless young man in his mid-twenties who is nicknamed Rabbit. 
He is married, a father, doing uncongenial work, surrounded by a reality 
in conflict with his unrealistic and unformed groi)ing toward his destiny. 
He has no dominating passion, no grand idea, no enveloping purpose. He 
struggles in a futile and will-less way with the oppressive sameness of 
life where one block of three-story residenees is just like the next. The 
failure of personal will or molivuling desire envelopes the novel. The 
non-hero Rabbit is a fugitive. “His hands lift of their own and he feels 
the wind on his ears even before, his heels hitting heavily on the pave- 
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luciit at first but with an effortless gathering out o£ a kind of sweet panic 
growing lighter and <^uiclver and (juietcr, he runs. Ah: i uns. Ixuns. 
John Updike has shown a skill and productivity in writing. A volume of 
short stories entitled Pigeon Feathers and Other Stories (1962) lias a 
more positive note. The title story “Pigeon Feathers” involves a dis¬ 
covery of faith and carries conviction. 

Updike’s novel The Centaur (1963) involves, as do many of his 
stories, the life of a school teacher. Among the younger writers Updike 
is noteworthy. 

'Katherine Anne Porter who had since the early thirties been establish¬ 
ed as an accomplished writer of short stories and novelettes {Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider, 1939) published her first novel Ship of Fools in 1962, making 
use of an old and effective form for her own view of man. Carson 
McCullers, like Miss Porter another Southern Avriter, has Avith a feAV 
books published over tAventy-five years earned approval as an accomplish¬ 
ed Avriter Avith compassion and sensitivity in treating the characters Avho 
cannot merge in the usual social patterns. The Heart is a Lonely Hunter 
(1940), The Menihcr of the Wedding (1946), The Ballad of the Sad 
Cafe (1951), and Cloek without Hands (1964) arc brief, beautifully 
Avritten Avorks Avith a sympathy for the misfits, a theme also used in still 
another Southern noA'el, To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper Lee. A 
Death in the Family, by James Agee, presents a Soutlicrn family in the 
presence of death Avith cumulatiA'c deail enough to bring reality to 
human emotion. 

On a considerably higher level of literary achievement stands the 
Avork of Robert Penn AVarren and Saul BcIIo^aa'. AVarren has had re¬ 
cognition as poet, beginning Avith the Fugitu'c Group at Vanderbilt 
University, critic, and as noA'clist, Avherc he has had his Avidest public 
and greatest critical recognition. All the King’s Men (1946), a novel 
based soriieAA'hat on the political career of Ilucy Long in Louisiana, is a 
thoughtful approach to man’s involvement in a larger life than that of 
his OAvn intimate ego. World Enough and Time (1950) is a novel based 
on a nineteenth century murder case, a brooding study of tiugedy in a 
historical setting. Band of Angels (1955) explores, as did The Ad¬ 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, the meaning of freedom, Avhile The Caye 
(1959) uses the search, for identity as a theme, the theme of Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman. Warren in liis serious quest for the 
nature of the self represents the more thoughtful currents of the novel 
in recent American literature. Warren recognizes that the self is in 
society, that society is based on moral A'aluc, that search for undersland- 
ing is i)art of man’s nature, and an integral part of the self. Like 
Jack Burden in All the King’s Men (the iiame Burden is significant) 
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the searching man goes out into the world, into the convulsions of society 
in a Avay vastly different from tliat of the Beats pursuing sensalioimlism 
on the road leading to nowhere In man’s ultimate extremity he acts, 
and he acts pixrposefully. Warren understands the old-fashioned word 
duty and can use it: “But it is your duty. If you can subdue your 
natural modesty and preference for the private life. It is-your duty.” 
Tliat is, as Mr. Madison in World Enough and Time says to Jeremiah, 
much as a Roman Brutus or Cato said, public life and public duty are 
called for from the responsible man. 

Saul Bellow has been one of the more successful novelists also using 
the search for identit.v, the meaning of the self in a world of uncertainty 
and fluctuating magnitude. Some critics are now calling Bellow “this 
generation’s leading novelist,’’—though admittedly he is no Faulkner or 
Hemingway—and with his half dozen novels published since his Ban- 
gling Man (1944) he has demonstrated ability and development. He has 
also worked in the contemporary themes. His novels have a timeliness, 
as did those of Sinclair Lewis in the 1920’s. With The Adventures of 
Augic March (1953) Bellow and his hero are afoot in the world, feeling 
the color and joy and possible glory of the creation. In contrast to the 
empty life of the Beat characters. Bellow sees something of the infinite 
complexity and inexhaustible variety of man’s character. Life for him 
is a rich and inexhaustible tapestry of meaningful experience and not a 
howl in the dark. Augie March has been compared to Huek Finn in his ex¬ 
ploration of moral value and his quest for individual freedom in a structured 
society. 

Henderson the Bain King (1959) takes an American character—and 
Bellow—to Africa where in a recreated never-never- land Henderson tries 
to cope -xrith the fact that “I want” is’fo completely the center of man’s 
existence. Herzog (1964) presents the victim as a moi-e comic, self- 
conscious, ironic chai-aeter tlian Bellow had before used. 

In Bellow’s work the open road is not merely a road to nowhere. 
On this road man is a pilgrim going somewhere, even though the deline¬ 
ations of the ultimate destiny are not entirely clear.. This sense of pur¬ 
pose reflected in Bellow is also reflated in the America of the sixties, 
with the involvement it has had, .in v'oi-ld affairs and its tensions over 
minority groups leading to such legislation es the 1961 Civil Rights Bill 
and the supplemental bills in 1963 There may be sham in the society of 
the daj', which writei-s are called upon to oppose and to expose, but there 
is also a recovery of vision of-the destiny America stood for in the earlier 
ninefeenth centurj'. The feeling is more general in both ])oetry and 
fielioii that the future holds promise, that there is still harvest “.sleeping 
in the unplowed ground.” This feeling of promise is bound up with the 
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idea that moral value is iiilierent in man’s life and is a eoncern of literature. 
The writer begins from an assumption that good and evil liave a funda¬ 
mental nature meaningful to the questing self, even though not always— 
or often—readily apparent in the complexities of the socially and politi¬ 
cally involved world. 

American literature has turned also to an achievement in miscellaneous 
non-fiction prose, developing a large audience for an increasing number 
of good works of history, biography, criticism and general works on the 
social, liolitical, and economic structure of the world. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, Thorstein Veblen published his Theory of the Leisure 
Class, an influential inquiry; and William James’ Varieties of Reliijioits 
Erperievee (1902) combines literary style and scholarly excellence on a 
subject of perennial intere.st. The Education of Henry Adams was first 
published in a limited private, printing in 1906. In 1918 a public edition 
gave it wide circulation when it seemed to meet the needs of the time. 
It has continued to be important to readers and holds a secure place in 
literature. The same general spirit which made this ironic and rebellious 
autobiography of a New England Brahmin popular a generation after it 
was written also brought Melville to a new and continuing popularity. 
Lewis Mumford’s biography Herman Melville in J.929 achieved a wide 
audience, both because of the interest in Melville and because of the 
quality of Mumford’s style, easily adequate to deal with his large subject. 
Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romayitieisin (191!)) has established its 
durability as literary liistorical criticism of a high quality. Malcolm 
Cowley's Exile’s Return (1932) is both a penetrating and a comprehen¬ 
sive presentation of the mood of a decade, a remarkable achievement in 
as.se.ssing the spirit behind the expatriates of the twenties. 

In a more extensive exposition of America’s intellectual and literary 
development V. L. Barrington published his three-volume (the third 
volume, imcomplete at his death, was published posthumously) Main 
Currents in American Thought (1927-30), a work of high literary 
quality and great influence in American literary history. Van Wj'ck 
Brooks published five volumes on American writers between 1815 and 
1915, the most widely acclaimed of the five being the first one, The 
Floieenng of Kcu< England (1936), but The Confident Years, 1885-1915 
(1955) is a pertinent comment on this period of American literary 
history. 

Carl Sandburg gained stature, as a writer and a wider and different 
public audience with his six-volume work on Abraham Lincoln (1926- 
39), distinctive as literature as well as fascinating biography. 

American academic circles have, been growing in number and in in¬ 
fluence. in American life. Works of distinction in criticism, biography, 
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literary liistory, or, cultural Iiistory find a large and responsive audience. 
Constance Kourke’s A7ncrican Humor (19:31) paved tlie way for several 
furtlicr studies in the American quality of our Iminor. Bernard Dc 
Voto published Mark Twain’s Ajjicr/co (1932), an excellent study of a 
writer and the influences molding his creative genius. De Vote’s The 
Year of Decision: 1846 (1943) is e.xcellent literary history and Virgin 
Lam'd (19.30) by Henry Nash Smith is a unique study of America’s 
literary development through analysis of the force of myth upon the 
cultural patterns. IT. H. Mencken published a monumental study of 
the language developments in America, The American Language, first 
edition, 1919, 4th edition, 1936, with Supplement One (1945) and Sup¬ 
plement Two (1948). Randall Stewart entered a new and significant 
field Avith the book Christian Doctrine ajid American Literature (1963). 

American literature began in the seventeenth century in a search 
for the ideal, a search lighted and directed by hope and expectation. 
This search has been persistently a part of the entire history of the 
literature growing out of the impact of European civilization upon the 
dcvelcping American frontier. This literature has never been removed 
from involvement in the human situation. It has indicated concern 
and compassion, even in its analysis and its evaluation. Intolerable in¬ 
justice, social blindness; or brutalizing conditions haA-e been brought be¬ 
fore the-bar of public conscience by AATiters feeling a responsibility to 
brotherhood and the integrity of the self. 

Though some Avriters of the recent post World War period have 
seemed to falter, thq Aveight of the American literary tradition has held 
confidently to a vision of man based on a conception of justice and the 
value and unlimited potential of the individual Avhose essential dignity 
is not betrayed. 

Though doubt and fear hav'e entered recent literature in an un¬ 
precedented Avay, there has been no general echo of the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in a chorus of Eliot’s The Family Rcimion, “I am afraid of all 
that has happened, and of all that is tq come.” 

A trust in men is apparent in the social and political fabric of the 
America of the sixties and it is also apparent in the literature of the 
ncAV generation. In no other quality is this trust in men more apparent 
than in the depth of involA'cmcnt and identity aaTucIi is cA'cryAA'liere re¬ 
vealed. The American Avriter of this day is not aloof from the .A\-ishes, 
the visions, and the frustrations of the human being looking for the 
stars in a Avorld AA’here clouds form on the horizon. Thomas Wolfe Avas 
not out of key Avith the coming generation Avhen lie Avrote near tlie end 
of his life, “The essence of all faith for people of my belief is that 
man’s life can be, and will be, better.” This belief in the creative 
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power oL’ the liuiiiaii spirit to endure and to i)revail, whatever the obsta¬ 
cles or the foibles of the individual, is still central and fundamental 
in the literature of the United States. This expectation, this confident 
assurance, as expressed in such <assured finality by William Faulkner 
in his speech at Stockholm as he received the-Nobel Award for literature, 
still sees that though lie may never reach them man still grasps for the 
stars. 
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Stephen crane was tlic fourteenth—and last—child of Methodist 
ministers, both of his pai’ents being ordained to the ministry. Life for 
tliis large family was a struggle against insecurity and poverty, mostly 
in the smaller cities in New Jersey. Crane had a few months of study 
in Lafayette College and a few months in Syracuse Univereity; but 
whatever happened to him to give outlet to his native genips for writing 
probably happened somewhere else than in the halls of -learning. 

His father having died when Crane was nine, he was doing news- 
l)aper reporting at the age of eleven. By the time he was twenty he had 
the novel Magrjie: A Girl of the Streets in -first draft, or even nearer 
completion than that. Before ten years had passed after this preliminary 
but significantly stark and naturalistic novel, he was dead and had made 
his mark upon the world’s literature. 

This early brief novel Maggie was “the first bit of naturalism in 
American letters ... an episodic bit of slum fiction ending with the tragic 
quality of Greek drama.” Qrane said that his intention in the novel 
was “to show that environment is a tremendous thing in the world and 
frequently shapes lives regardless.” From such a seed stems the literary 
naturalism of the next’ fifty years in America. 

Crane developed in a literary way the idea of the impersonality of 
the universe, such as he expressed in the little poem: 

A man said to the universe: 

“Sir, I exist!” 

“However,” replied the universe, 

“the fact has not created in me a sense of obligation.” 

This sense of impersonality was probably furthered by his early struggle 
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against poverty and his struggles to find publication. Maggie was dc 
dined by publishers until the serial publication of The Red Badge of 
Courage brought Crane to public attention. This story of men in battle, 
widely acclaimed as one of the world *s great war novels, was written 
before Crane ever smelled powder or saw battle scenes. He did, how¬ 
ever, give close attention to Civil War photographs and to the tales 
told to him by ex-soldiers. The Red Badge of Courage is psychological 
in its analysis of the young recruit in his first battle, the individual—a 
minute speck—caught up in the toils of a great war machine. In this 
most famous—^^and justly so—^work Crane gave expression to his incisive, 
picturesque style, to his compact handling of incident and character. 
He shows himself gifted in the right word, the right phrase. 

This war novel and Crane’s journalistic experience made him a 
natural as a war correspondent and the world of his day furnished him 
several small wars upon which to exercise his evocative talent. He cover¬ 
ed filibustering operations off Cuba during the Cuban struggle for in¬ 
dependence from Spaii\ the Greco-Turkish war in 1897, and the Spanish- 
American war in 1898. 

Disappointed with his failure in creative development and disturbed 
by the public attack}? upon him for his Bohemian private life, he. left 
the United States and settled in England, becoming a friend of Conrad, 
Henry James, H. G. Wells, Ford Maddox Ford, and the literary circle 
around them. Poverty and debt still dogged him; and he died, of 
tuberculosis, without having reached that level of literary security which 
has now generally been accorded him. 

Though he died in 1900, and most of his significant work was pub¬ 
lished during the last decade of the 19th century. Crane is usually 
associated with twentieth century American literature. In a number 
of ways his work presaged many later trends in the American novel and 
short story. 

‘*The Open Boat” is a story after the fact. In its rough outline it is 
an episode in Crane’s reporting of filibustering activities off the Florida 
shores. The incident of the tale is slight: the implication everything. 
The opening sentence is one of those marks of Crane’s genius and the 
conflict between man’s intention, man’s wishes, and the impersonality of 
the world around hiin is unfolded with clear intensity. Pervasive in the 
9 tory from the opening paragraph to the end is the sea’s indifference, 
despite man’s concern. 

The presence of the oiler face down in the waves Ht the end of the 
story is so unobtrusive as to go almost unnoticed, and yet the mood of 
philosophical naturalism is made startingly apparent. Crane had in¬ 
deed become interpreter. 
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The Works of Stephen Crane, 12 vols. (1925-27), brings the body 
of his writing together. R. Stallman edited Stephen Crane: An Omntbus 
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THE OPEN BOAT 


A TALE INTENDED TO BE AFTER THE FACT. 
BEING THE EXPERIENCE OF FOUR MEN FROM THE SUNK 
STEAMER “COMMODORE” 


^JoNE of them knew the color of the sky. Their eyes glanced level, 
and were fastened upon the waves that swept toward them. These waves 
were of the hue of slate, save for the tops, which were of foaming white, 
and all of the men kne.w the colors of the sea. The horizon narrowed 
and widened, and dipped and rose, and at all times its edge was jagged 
with waves that seemed thrust up in points like rocks. Many a man 
ought to have a bath-tub larger than the boat which liere rode upon the 
sea. These waves were most wrongfully and barbarously abrupt and 
tall, and each froth top was a problem in small boat navigation. 

The cook squatted in the bottom and looked with both eyes at the 
six inches of gunwale which separated him from the ocean. His sleeves 
were rolled over his fat forearms, and two flaps of his unbuttoned vest 
dangled as he bent to bail out the boat. Often he said: ‘*Gawd! That 
was a narrow clip.*’ As he remarked it he invariably gazed eastward 
over the broken sea. 

The oiler, steering with one of the two oars in the boat, sometimes 
raised himself suddenly to keep clear of water that swirled in over the 
stern. • It was a thin little oar and it seemed often ready to snap. 

The correspondent, pulling at the other oar, watched the waves and 
wondered why he was there. 

The injured captain, lying in the bow, was at this time buried in 
that profound dejection and indifference which comes, temporarily at 
least, to even the bravest and . most enduring when, willy-nilly, the Arm 
fails, the army loses, the ship goes down. The mind of the master of a 
vessel is rooted deep in the timbers of her, though he commanded for a 
day or a decade, and this captain had on him the stern impression of a 
scene in the grays of dawn of seven turned faces, and later a stump of a 
top mast with a wdiite ball on it that slashed to and fro at the waves, 
went low and lower, and down. Thereafter there was something strange 
in his voice. Although steady, it was deep with mourning, and of a 
quality beyond oration or tears. 

“Keep *er a little more south, Billie,” said he. 

“ ‘A little more south,* sir,** said the oiler in the stern. 
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A seat in this boat was not unlike a seat upon a bucking broncho, 
and by the same token, a broncho is not much smaller. .The craft 
pranced and reared, and plunged like an animal. As each wave came, 
and she rose for it, she see.med like a horse making at a fence outrageously 
high. The manner of her scramble over these walls of water is a mystic 
tiling, and, moreover, at the top of them were ordinarily these problems in 
white water, the foam racing down from the summit of each wave, re¬ 
quiring a new leap, and a leap from the air. Then, after scornfully 
bumping a crest, she would slide, and race, and splash down a long in¬ 
cline, and arrive bobbing and nodding in front of the next menace. 

A singular disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact that after success¬ 
fully surmounting one wave you di.scover that there is another behind it just 
as important and just as nen'ously anxious to do something effective in 
the way of swamping boats. In a ten-foot dingey-one can get an idea of 
the resources of the sea in the line of waves that is not probable to the 
average experience which is never at sea in a dingey. As each slatey wall 
of water approached, it shut all else from the view of the men in the 
boat, and it was not difficult to imagine that this particular wave was 
the final outburst of the ocean, the last effort of the grim water. There 
was a terrible gi-ace in the move of the waves, and they came in silence, 
save for the snarling of the crests. 

In the wan light, the faces of the men must have been gray. Their 
eyes must have glinted in strange ways as they gazed steadily astern 
Viewed from a balcony, the whole thing would doubtless have been 
weirdly picturesque. But the men in the boat had no time to see it, and 
if they had had leisure there were other things to occupy their minds; 
The sun swung steadily up the sky, and they knew it was broad day 
because the color of the sea changed from slate to emerald green, streaked 
Avith amber lights, and the foam was like tumbling snow. The process 
of the breaking day was unknoAvn to them. They Avere aAvare only of 
this effect upon the color of the waves that rolled toAA'ard them. 

In disjointed sentences the cook and the correspondent argued as 
to the difference betAveen a life-saving station and a house of refuge. 
The cook had said: “There’s a house of refuge just north of the Mosquito 
Inlet Light, and as soon as they see us, they’ll come off in their boat and 
pick us up.’’ 

“As soon as who see us?’’ said the correspondent. 

“The creAv,’’ said the cook. 

“Houses of refuge don’t have crews,’’ said the correspondent. “As 
i understand them, they are only places where clothes .and grub are 
stored for the benefit of shipwrecked people. They don’t carry crews.” 

“Oh, yes, they do,” said the cook. 
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‘‘No, they don’t,*' said the correspondent. 

“Well, we’re not there yet, anyhow,” said the oiler, in the stern. 

“Well,” said,the cook, “perhaps it’s not a house of refuge that I’m 
thinking of as being near Mosquito Inlet Light. Perhaps it’s a life- 
saying station.” 

“We’re not there yet,” said the oiler, in the stern. 


II 


As the boat bounced from the top of each wave, the wind tore tlirough 
the hair of the hatless men, and as the craft plopped her stern down 
again the spray splashed past them. The crest of each of these waves 
was a hill, from the top of which the men. surveyed, for a moment, a 
broad tumultuous expanse, shining and wind-riven. It was probably 
splendid. It was probably glorious, this play of the free sea, wild with 
lights of emerald and white and amber. 

“Bully good tiling it’s an on-shore wind,” said the cook. “If not, 
where would we be? Wouldn’t have a show.” 

“That’s right,” said the correspondent. 

The busy oiler nodded his assent. 

Then the captain, in the bow, chuckled in a way that expressed 
hunior, contempt, tragedy, all in one. “Do you think we’ve got much 
of a show now, boys?” said he. 

Whereupon the three were silent, save for a trifle of hemming and 
hawing. To express any particular optimism at this time they felt to be 
childish and stupid, but they all doubtless possessed this sense of the 
situation in their mind. A young man thinks doggedly at such times. 
On the .other hand, the ethics of their condition was decidedly against 
any open suggestion of hopelessness. So they' were silent. 

“Oh, well,” said the captain, soothing his children, “We’ll get 
ashore all right.” 

But there was that id his tone which made them think, so the oiler 
quoth: “Yes! If this wind holds!” 

The cook was bailing: “Yes! If we don’t catch hell in the surf.’ 

Canton flannel gulls flew near and far. Sometimes they sat down 
on the sea, near patches of brown seaweed that rolled on the waves with 
a movement like carpets on a line in a gale. The birds sat comfort¬ 
ably in groups, and they were envied by some in the dingey, for the 
wrath of the sea was no more to them than it was to a covey of prairie 
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c])ickeiis a thousand miles inland. Often they came very close and 
slared at the- men with black bead-like eyes. At these times they were 
uncanny and sinister in their unblinking scrutiny, and the men hooted 
angrily at tliem, telling them to be gone. One came, and evidently decided 
10 alight on the top of the captain’s head. The bird flew parallel to the 
boat and did not circle, but made short sidelong jumps in the air in 
cl'iicken fashion. His black eyes were wistfully fixed upon the captain’s 
head. ‘^Ugly brute,” said the oiler to the bird. *‘You look as if you 
wore made Avith a jack-knife.” The cook and the correspondent swore 
darkly at the creature. The captain naturally Avished to knock it away 
Avith the end of the heavy painter; but he did not dare do it, because 
anything resembling an emphatic gesture -Avould have capsized this 
freighted boat, and so Avith his open hand, the captain gently and care¬ 
fully AA^aved the gull aAvay. ^After it had been discouraged from the 
pursuit the captain breathed easier on account of his liair,’ and others 
breathed easier because the. bird struck their minds at this time as being 
somehoAV gruesome and ominous. 

In the meantime the oiler and the correspondent roAved. And also 
they roAved. 

They sat together in the same seat and each rowed an oar. Then 
the oiler took both oars; then the correspondent took both oars; then 
the oiler; then the correspondent. They roAved and they rowed. The 
very ticklish part of the business Avas when the time came for the reclin¬ 
ing one in the stern to take liis turn at the oars. By the very last star 
of truth, it is easier to steal eggs from under a hen than it was to 
change seats in the dingey. First the man in the stern slid his hand 
along the thwart and moved Avitli care, as if he Avere of Sevres, Then 
the man in the roAving seat slid his hand along the other thwart. It was 
all done Avith the most extraordinary care. As the tAvo sidled past each 
other, the Avholc party kept Avatchful e 3 ^es on the coming Avavc, and the 
captain cried; *'Look out noAv! Steady there!” 

The browji mats of seaAveed tliat appeared from time to time Avere 
like islands, bits of earth. They Avere traveling, apparently, neither 
one Avay nor the other. They Avere, to all intents, stationary. They 
informed the men in the boat that it Avas making progi-css sloAvly toward 
the land. 

The captain, rearing cautiously in the bow, after the dingey soared 
on a great swell, said that he had seen the lighthouse at Mosquito Inlet. 
Presently the cook remarked that he had seen it. The correspondent 


1. Sevres is a town in Franco famous for fine porcelain; hence the name is 
applied to this kind of delicate tableware, Emily Dickinson also uses the word in 
this sense in the poem Cannot Live with You/' number 640. 
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was at the oars then, and tor some reason he too wished to look at the 
lighthouse, but his back was toward the far sliore and tlic waves were 
important, and for some time he could .not seize an opportunity to turn 
his head. But at last there came a wave more gentle than tlie otlicrs, 
and when at the crest of it lie swiftly scoured the western horizon. 

‘‘See it?’’ said the captain. 

“No,” said the correspondent slowly, “I didn’t see anything.” 

“Look again,” said the .captain. He pointed. “It’s exactly in 
that direction.” 

At the top of another wave, the correspondent did as he was bid, 
and this time his eyes chanced on a small still thing on tlie edge, of the 
swaying horizon. It was precisely like the. point of a pin. It took an 
anxious eye to find a lighthouse so tiny. 

“Think we’ll make it, captain?” 

“If this wind holds and the boat don’t swamp, we can't do much 
else,” said tfie captain. 

The little boat, liftcvl by each towering sea, and splashed viciously 
By the crests, made progress that in the absence of seaweed was not 
apparent to those in her. She seemed just a wee thing wallowing, 
miraculously top up, at the mercy of five oceans. Occasionally, a great 
spread of water, like white flames, swarmed into her. 

“Bail her, cook,” said the captain serenely. 

“All right,' captain,” said the cheerful cook. 


Ill 


It would be difficult to describe the subtle brotherhood of men that 
was here established on the seas. No one said that it was so. No one 
mentioned it. But it dwelt in the boat, and each man felt it warm 
him. They were a captain, an oiler, a cook and a correspondent, and 
they were friends, friends in a more curiously iron-bound degree than 
niay be common. The hurt captain, lying against the water jar in' the 
bow, spoke always in a low voice and calmly, but he could never com¬ 
mand a more ready and swiftly obedient crew than the motley three 
of the dingey. It was more than a mere recognition of what ,was best 
for the common safety. There was surely in it a quality that was 
.personal and heartfelt. And after this devotion to the commander of 
the boat there was this comradeship that the correspondent, for instance, 
who had been -taught to b.e cynical of men, knew even at the time was 
the best experience of his life. But no one said that it was so. No 
one mentioned it. 
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“I Avish Ave had a sail,” remarked the captain. “We might try 
lily OA'crcoat on the end of an oar and gwe you tAVO boys a chance to 
rest.” So the cook and the correspondent held the mast and spread 
Avide the OA’crcoat. The oiler steered, and the little boat made good 
Avay AA’ith her ncAV rig. Sometimes the oiler had to scull sharply to 
keep a sea from breaking into the boat, but otherwise sailing AA-as a 
success. 

IdeanAvhile the lighthouse had been groAving sloAvly larger. It had 
noAV almost assumed color, and appeared like a little gray shadoAV on 
the sky. The man at the oars could not be prevented from turning 
his head rather often to try for a glimpse of this little gray shadoAV. 

At last, from the top of each wave the men in the tossing boat 
could see land. Even as the lighthouse Avas an upright shadoAv on the 
sky, this land seemed but a long black shadOAV on the sea. It ccrtainl3’ 
Avas thinner than paper. “We must be about opposite Ncav Smyrna,” 
said the cook, Avho had coasted this shore often in schooners. “Captain, 
by the way, I believe they abandoned that life-saving station there 
about a 3’ear ago.” 

“Did thej'?” said the eaptaiu. 

Tlie Avind sloAvly died aAvaj'. The cook and the correspondent Avcrc 
not noAV obliged to slave in order to hold high the oar. But the Avaves 
continued their old impetuous SAVoopiug at the dingey, and the little 
craft, no longer under Avaj^, struggled AA'Oundily over them. The oiler 
or the correspondent took the oars again. 

ShipAvrccks are a propas of nothing. If men could only train for 
theili and liaA'c them occur AA-hen the men -liad reached pink condition, 
there Avould be less droAvning at sea. Of the four in the dingey none 
had slept any time Avorth nientioning for tAvo daj’s and tAvo nights pre¬ 
vious to embarking in the dingey, and in the excitement of clambering 
about the deck of a foundering ship they had also forgotten to eat 
heartily. 

For these reasons, and for others, neither the oiler nor the corres¬ 
pondent Avas fond of roAving at this time. The correspondent Avondered 
ingenuously hoAv m the name of all that Avas sane could there be people 
Avho thought it amusing to roAV a boat. It Avas not an amusement; it 
Avas a diabolical punishment, and even a genius of meiital aberrations 
could ncA'er conclude that it Avas anything but a hoi’ror to the muscles 
and a crime against, the back. He mentioned to the boat in general 
hoAV the amusement of roAving struck him, and the Aveary-faecd oiler 
smiled in full sympathy. Previously to the foundering, by the Avay, the 
oiler had worked double-Avatch in the engine-room of the ship. 

“Take her easy, now, boys,” said the captain. “Don’t spend your- 
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selves. If we have, to run a surf you’ll need all your strength, because 
we’ll sure liave to swim for it. Take your time.” 

Slowly tlie land arose from the sea. From a black line it became a 
line of black and a line of wliite, trees and sand. Finally, the captain 
said that he could make out a house on the shore. “That’s the house 
of refuge, sure,” said the cook. “They’ll sec us before long, and come 
out after us.” 

The distant lighthouse reared high. “The keeper ought to be able 
to make us out now, if he’s looking through a glass,” said the captain. 
“He’ll notify the life-saving people.” 

“None of those other boats could have got ashore to give word of 
the wreck,said the oiler, in a low voice. “Else the lifeboat would be 
out hunting us.” 

Slowly and beautifully the land loomed out of the sea. The wind 
came again. It had veered from the northeast to the southeast. 
Finally, a new sound struck the ears of the men in the boat. It was 
<he low thunder of the surf on the shore. “We’ll never be able to 
make the lighthouse now,” said the captain. “Swing her head a little 
more north, Billie,” said he. 

“ ‘A little more north,’ sir,” said the oiler. 

AVhereupon the little boat turned her nose once more down the 
wind, and all but the oarsman watched the shore grow. Under the 
influence of this expansion doubt and direful apprehension was leaving 
the minds of the men. The management of the boat was still most 
absorbing, but it could not prevent a quiet cheerfulness. In an hour, 
I)crhaps, they would be ashore. 

Their backbones had become thoroughly used to balancing i)i the 
boat, and they now rode this wild colt of a dingey like circus men. The 
correspondent thought that he had been drenched to the skin, but hap^ 
pening to feel in the top pocket of his coat, he found therein eight 
cigars. Four of them were soaked with sea water; four were po-fectly 
scatheless. After a search, somebody produced three dry matches, and 
thereupon the four waifs rode impudently in their little boat, and with 
an assurance of an impending rescue shining in their eyes, puffed at 
the big cigars and judged well and ill of all men. Everybody took a 
drink of water. 


IV 


“Cook,” remarked the captain, “there don’t seem to be any signs of life 
about your house of refuge.” 
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“No,” replied the cook. “Funny they don’t see us!” 

A broad stretch of lowly coast lay before the eyes of the men. It 
was of dunes topped with dark vegetation. The roar of the surf was 
plain, and sometimes they could sec the white lip of a wave as it spun 
\ip the beach. A tiny house was blocked out black upon the sky. South¬ 
ward, the slim lighthouse lifted its little gray length. 

Tide, wind, and waves were swinging the dingey northward. 
“Funny they don’t see us,” said the men. 

The surf’s roar was here dulled, but its tone Avas, nevertheless, 
thunderous and mightJ^ As the boat swam over the great rollers, the 
men sat listening to this roar. “We’ll swamp sure,” said everybody. 

It is fair to say here that there was not a life-saving station within 
twenty miles in either direction, but the men did not know this fact, 
and in consequence they made dark and opprobrious remarks concern¬ 
ing the eyesight of the nation’s life-savei-s. Four scowling men sat in 
the dingey and surpassed ■ records in tlie iiu'cntidn of epithets. 

“Funny they don’t see us.” 

The lightheartedness of a former time had completely -faded. To 
their sharpened minds it was easy to conjure pictures of all kinds of 
incompctcncy and blindness and, indeed, cowardice. There was the 
shore of the populous land, and it was bitter and bitter to them that from 
it came no sign. 

“ Well,” said the captain, ultimately, “I suppo.se we’ll have to make 
a try for ourselves. If we stay out here too long, Ave’ll none of us 
have strength left to swim after the boat swamps.” 

And so the oiler, who Avas at the oars, turned the boat straight for 
the shore. There was a sudden tightening of muscle. There Avas some 
thinking. 

“If we don’t all get ashore-” said the captain. “If Ave don’t 

all get ashore, 1 suppose you fellows knoAV Avherc to send ucavs of my 
finish?” 

They then briefly exchanged some addresses and admonitions. As 
for the reflections of the men, there Avas a great deal of rage in them. 
Perchance they might be formulated thus: “If I am going to be 
droAvned—if I am going to be droAvned—if I am going to be droAvned, 
Avhy, in the name of the seven mad gods Avho rule the sea, Avas I alloAved 
to come thus far and contemplate sand and trees ? W as I brought 
here merely to have my nose dragged aAvay as I Avas about to nibble 
the sacred cheese of life? It is preposterous. If this old ninny Avoman, 
Fate, cannot do better than this, she should be deprived of the manage¬ 
ment of men’s fortunes. She is an old hen Avho knoAvs not her intention. 
If she has decided to drown me, Avhy did she not do it in the beginning 
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and save me all this trouble? The whole affair is absurd. . . . But 
no, she cannot mean to drown me. She dare not drown me. She cannot 
drown me. Not after all this work.’* Afterward the man might have 
had an impulse to shake his fist at the clouds: “Just you drown me, 
now, and then hear what I call you!“ 

The billows that came at this time were more formidable. They 
seemed always just about to break and roll over the little boat in a 
turmoil of foam. There was a preparatory and long growl in the speech 
of them. No mind unused to the sea would have concluded that the 
dingey could ascend these sliecr heights in time. The sliore was still 
afar. The oiler was a wily surfman. “Boys,’’ he said swiftly, “she 
won’t live three minutes more, and we’re too far out to swim. Shall 
I take her to sea again, captain?’’ 

“Yes! Go ahead!” said the captain. 

This oiler, by a series of quick miracles, and fast and steady oars¬ 
manship, turned the boat in the middle of the surf and took her safely 
to sea again. 

There was a considerable silence as the boat bumped over the fur¬ 
rowed sea to deeper • water. Then somebody in gloom spoke. “Well, 
anyhow, they must have seen us from the shore by nov/,” 

The gulls went in slanting fiiglit up the wind toward the gray 
desolate east. A squall, marked by dingy clouds, and clouds briek red, 
like smoke from a burning building, appeared from the southeast. 

“AVhat do you think of those life-saving people? Ain’t they 
peaches?” 

“Funny they haven’t seen us.” 

“Maybe they think we’re out here for sport! Maybe they think we’re 
fishin’. Maybe they think we’re damned fools.” 

It was a long afternoon. A changed tide tried to force them south¬ 
ward, but the wind and wave said northward. Par ahead, where coast¬ 
line, sea, and sky formed their mighty angle, there were little dots which 
seemed to indicate a city on the shore. 

“St. Augustine?” 

The captain shook his head. “Too near Mosquito Inlet.” 

And the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent rowed. Then the 
oiler rowed. It was’ a weary business. The human back can become the 
seat of more aches and pains than are registered in books for the com- 
l)Osite anatomy of a regiment. -It is a limited area, but it can become 
the theater of innumerable muscular conflicts, tangles, wrenches, knots, 
and other comforts. 
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“Did you ever like to row, Billiet” asked- the correspondent. 

“No,” said the oiler. “Hang it!” 

"When one exchanged the rowing seat for a place in the bottom of 
the boat, he suffered a bodily depression that caused him to be careless 
of everything save an obligation to Aviggle one finger. There Avas cold 
sea Avatcr swashing to and fro in the boat, and he lay in it. His head, 
pillowed on a thAvart, Avas Avithin an inch of the SAvirl of a waA'e crest, 
and sometimes a particularly obstreperous sea came in-board and 
drenched him once more. But these matters did not annoy him. It 
is almost certain that if the boat had capsized he would have tumbled 
comfortably out upon the ocean as if he felt sure that it was a great 
soft mattress. 

“Look! There’s a man on the shore!” 

“Wheret” 

“There! See ’im! See ’im?” 

“Yes, SAire! He’s walking along.” 

“Now he’s stopped. Look! He’s facing us!” 

“He’s waving at us!” 

“So he is! By thunder!” 

“Ah, noAv we’re all right! Noav we’re all right! There’ll be a boat 
out here for us in half an hour.” 

“He’s going on. He’s running. He’s going up to that house 
there.” 

The remote beach seemed lower than the sea, and it required a 
searching glance to discern the little black figure. The captain saAV a 
floating stick and they roAved to it. A bath towel Avas by some weird 
chance in the boat, and, tying this on the stick, the captain waved it. 
The oarsman did not dare turn his head, so he was obliged to ask 
questions. ' 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s standing still again. He’s looking, I think. . . . There he 
goes again. Toward the house. . . . Now he’s stopped again.” 

“Is he waA’ing at us?” 

“No, not now! he was, though.” 

“Look! There comes another man!” 

“He’s running.” 


“Look at him go, would you.” 
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“Why, he’s on n bicycle. Now he’s met the other man. Thcy’i’C 
both waving at ns. Look!’’ 

“Tlierc comes something up the beach.’’ 

“What the devil is that thing?’’ 

“Why it looks like a boat.’’ 

' “Whyj certainly it’s a boat.’’ 

“No, it’s on wheels.’’ 

“Yes, so it is. Well, that must be the life-boat. They drag them 
along shore on a wagon.’’ 

“That’s the life-boat, sure.’’ 

“No, by-, it’s—it’s an omnibus.’’ 

“I tell you it’s a life-boat.’’ 

“It is not! It’s an omnibus. I can see it plain. See? One of these 
big hotel omnibuses.’’ 

“By thunder,, you’re right. It’s an omnibus, sure as fate. What 
do you suppose they are doing with an omnibus? Maybe they are going 
around collecting the life-crew, hey?’’ 

“That’s it, likely! Look! There’s a fellow waving a little black 
flag. He’s standing on the steps of the omnibus. There come those 
other two fellows. Now they’re all talking together. Look at the fellow 
with the flag. Maybe he ain’t waving it.’’ 

“That ain’t a flag, is it? That’s his coat. Why, certainly, that’s 
his coat.’’ 

“So it is. It’s his coat. He’s taken it off and is waving it around 
his head. But would you look at him swing it.’’ 

“Oh, say, there isn’t any life-saving station there. That’s just a 
winter resort hotel omnibus that has brought over some of the boarders 
to sec us drown.’’ 

“What’s that idiot with the coat mean? What’s he signaling, any¬ 
how?’’ 

“It looks as if he were trying to tell us to go north. There must 
be a life-saving station up there.’’ 

“No! He thinks we’re fishing. Just giving us a merry hand. See? 
Ah, there, Willie!’’ 

“Well, I wish I could make something out of those signals. What 
do you suppose he means?’’ 

“He don’t mean anything. He’s just playing.’’ 

“Well, if he’d just signal us to try the surf again, or to go to sea 
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and wait, or go nortli, or go south, or go to hell—th(;rc would be some 
reason in it. But look at him. -He ju.st stands tliere and keeps liis 
coat revolving like a wheel. The ass!’’ 

“There come more people,” 

“Now there’s quite a mob. Look! Isn’t that a boat?” 

“Where? Oli, I see where you mean. No, that’s no boat.” 

“That fellow is still waving his coat.” 

“He must think we like to see him do that. Why don’t he quit 
it? It don’t mean anything.” 

“I don’t know. I think he is trying to make us go north. It must 
be that there’s a life-saving station there somewhere.’' 

“Say, he ain’t tired yet. Look at ’im wave.” 

“Wonder how long he can keep that up. He’s been revolving his 
coat ever since he caught sight of us. He’s an idiot. Why aren’t they 
getting men to bring a boat out? A fishing boat—one of those big yawls 
—could come out here all right. Why don’t he do something?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, now.” 

“They’ll have a boat out here for us in loss than no time, now that 
they’ve seen us.” 

A faint yellow tone came into the sky over the low* land. The 
shadows on the sea slowly deepened. The wind bore coldness with it, 
and the men began to shiver 

“Ploly smoke!” said one, allowing his voice to express his impious 
mood, ‘‘if we keep on monkeying out here! If we’ve got to flounder 
out here all night!” 

“Oh, we’ll never have to stay here all night! Don’t you worry. 
They’ve seen us now, and it won’t be long before they’ll come chasing 
out after us.” 

The shore grew dusky.x The man waving a coat blended gradually 
into this gloom, and it swallowed in the same manner the omnibus and 
the. group of people. The spray, when it dashed uproariously over the 
side, made the voyagers shrink and swear like men who were being 
branded. 

“I’d like to catch the chump who* waved the coat. I feel like 
soaking him one, just for luck.” 

“Why? What did he do?” 

“Oh, nothing, but then he seemed so damned cheerful.” 

In the meantime the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent rowed, 
and then the oiler rowed. Gray-fatced and bowed forward, they mechani- 
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cally, turn by turn, plied tlic leaden oars. The form of the lighthouse 
had vanished from the southern horizon, but finally a pale star appeared, 
just lifting from the sea. The streaked saffron in the Avest passed before 
the all-merging darkness, and the sen to the east was black. The land 
had vanished, and was expressed only by the low and drear thunder 
of the surf. 

N 

“If I am going to be droAvned—if I am going to be droAvned—^if 
I am going- to be drowned, AA'hy, in the name of the seven mad gods 
Avho rule the sea, AA-as I alloAA'cd to come thus far and contemplen sand 
and trees? Was I brought here merely to haA'e my nose dragged away 
as I was about to nibble the sacred cheese of life?” 

The patient captain, drooped over the AA’atcr jar, AA'as sometimes 
obliged to speak to the oarsman. 

“Keep her head up! Keep her head up!” 

“ ‘Keep her head up,’ sir.” The A'oiees Avcrc Aveary and Ioav. 

This AA'as surely a quiet CA'cning. All save the oarsman lay heavily 
and listlessly in the boat’s bottom. As for him, his eyes Avero just 
capable of noting the tall black avra'cs that SAA'opt forAA'ard in a most 
sinister silence, save for an occasional subdued groAvl of a crest. 

The cook’s head Avas on a tlnvart, and he looked Avithout interest 
at the Avater under his nose. He Avas deep in other scenes. Finally 
he spoke. “Billie,” he murmured, dreamily, “Avhat kind of pie do you 
like best?” 


V 


“Pie,” said the oiler and the correspondent, agitatedly. “Don’t talk 
about those things, blast you!” 

“Well,” said the cook, “I Avas just thinking about ham sand- 
Aviches, and-” 

A night on the sea in an open boat is a long night. As darkness 
settled finally, the shine of the light, lifting from the sea in the south, 
changed to full gold. On the northern horizon a ncAv light appeared, 
a small bluish gleam on the edge of the Avaters. These tAvo lights Avere 
the furniture of the world. Otherwise there Avas nothing but waves. 

Tavo men huddled in the stern, and distances Avere so magnificent 
in the dingey that the roAver was enabled to keep his feet partly Avarmed 
by thrusting them under his companions. Their legs indeed extended 
far under the ro-wing seat until they touched the feet of the captain 
forward. Sometimes, despite the efforts of the tired oarsman, a wave 
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came piling into the boat, an icy wave of the night, and the chilling 
water soaked them anew. They would twist their bodies for a moment 
and groan, and sleep the dead sleep once more, while the water in the 
boat gurgled about them as the craft rocked. 

Tlie plan of the oiler and the correspondent was for one to row 
until he lost the ability, and then arou.se the other from his sea water 
couch in the bottom of the boat. 

The oiler plied the oars until his head drooped forward and the 
overpowering sleep blinded him; and he rowed yet afterward. Then 
he touched a man in the bottom of the boat and called his name. “Will 
you spell me for a little while?” he said, meekly. 

“Sure, Billie,” said the correspondent, awaking and dragging him¬ 
self to a sitting position. They exchanged places carefully, and the oiler, 
cuddling down in the sea water at the cook’s side, seemed to go to 
sleep instantly. 

The particular violence of the sea had ceased. The waves came 
without snarling. The obligation of the man at the oars was to keep 
the boat headed so that the tilt of the rollers would not capsize her, 
and to preserve her from filling when the crests rushed past. The 
black waves were silent and hard to be seen in the darkness. Often 
one was almost upon the boat before the oarsman was aware. 

In a low voiee the correspondent addressed the captain. He was 
not sure that the captain was awake, although this iron man seemed 
to be always awake. “Captain, shall I keep her making for that light 
north, sir?” 

The same steady voice answered him. “Tes. Keep it about two 
points off the port bow.” 

The cook had tied a life belt around himself in order to get even 
the warmth which this clumsy cord contrivanca could donate, and he 
seemed almost stove-like when a rower, whose teeth invariably chattered 
wildly as soon as he ceased his labor, dropped down to sleep. 

The correspondent, as he rowed, looked down at the two men sleeping 
under foot. The cook’s arm was around the oiler’s shoulders, and, with 
their fragmentary clothing and haggard faces, they were the babes of 
the sea, a grotesque rendering of the old babes in the wood. 

Later he must have grown stupid at his work, for suddenly there 
was a growling of water, and a crest came with a roar and a swash 
into the boat, and it was a wonder that it did not set the cook afloat 
in his life belt. The cook continued to sleep, but the oiler sat up, 
blinking his eyes and shaking with the new cold. 

“Oh, I’m awful sorry, Billie,”- said the correspondent contritely. 
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“That’s all right, old boy,” said the oiler, and lay down again 
and was asleep. 

Presently it seemed that even the captain dozed, and the corres¬ 
pondent thought that he was the one man afloat on all the oceans. The 
wind had a voice as it came over the waves, and it was sadder than 
the end. 

Tliere was a long, loud swishing astern of the boat, and a gloaming 
trail of phosphorescence, like blue flame, was furrowed on the black 
waters. It might have been made by a monstrous knife. 

Then there came a stillness, while the correspondent breathed with 
the open mouth and looked at the sea. 

Suddenly there was another swish and another long flash of bluish 
light, and this time it was alongside the boat, and might almost have 
been reached with an oar. The correspondent saw an enormous fin 
speed like a shadow through the water, hurling the crystalline sprav 
and leaving the long glowing trail. 

The correspondent looked over his shoulder at the captain. His face 
was hidden, and he seemed to be asleep. He looked at the babes of 
the sea. They certauily were asleep. So, being bereft of .sympathy, he 
leaned a little way to one side and swore softly into the sea. 

But the thing did hot then leave the vicinity of the boat. Ahead 
or astern, on one side or the other, at intervals long or short, fled the 
long sparkling streak, and there was to be heard tlie whirroo of the 
dark fin. The speed and power of the thing was greatly to be admired. 
It cut the water like a gigantic and keen projectile. 

The presence of this biding thing did not affect the man with the 
same horror that it .would if he had been a picnicker. He simply looked 
at the sea dully and swore in an undertone. 

Nevertheless, it is true that he did not wish to be alone. He wished 
one of his companions to awaken by chance and keep him company with 
it. But the captain hung motionless over the water jar, and the oiler 
and the cook in tlie bottom of the boat were plunged in slumber. 

VI 


“If I am going to be drowned—if I am going to be drowned—^if I am 
going to be drowned, why, in the name of the seven mad gods who rule 
the sea, was I'allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and trees?” 

During this dismal night, it may be’ remarked that a man would 
conclude that it was really the intention of the seven mad gods to drown 
him, despite the abominable injustice of it. For it was certainly an 
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abominable injustice to drown a man who had worked so hard, so hard. 
The man felt it would be a crime most unnatural. Other people had 
drowned at sea since galleys swarmed with painted sails, but still- 

Wlien it occurs to a man that nature does not regard him as im¬ 
portant, and that she feels she would not maim the universe by dispos¬ 
ing of him, he at first wishes to throw bricks at the temple, and he hates 
deeply the fact that there are no bricks and no temples. Any visible 
e.^cpression of nature would surely be pelleted with his jeers. 

Then, if there be no tangible thing to hoot he feels, perhaps, the 
desire to confront a personification and indulge in pleas, bowed to one 
knee, and with hands supplicant, saying: ‘‘Yes, but I love myself.’’ 

A high cold star on a winter’s night is the word he feels that she 
says to him. Thereafter he knows the i>athos of his situation. 

The men in the dingey had not discussed these matters, but each 
had, no doubt, reflected upon them in silence and according to his mind. 
There was seldom any expression upon their faces save the general one 
of complete weariness. Speech was devoted to tlie business of the boat. 

To chime the notes of his emotion, a verse mysteriously entered tlie 
correspondent’s head. He had even forgotten that he had forgotten 
tliis verse, but it suddenly was in his mind. 

“A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was a lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman’s tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him,*and he took tliat comrade’s hand, 

And he said: ‘I shall never see my own, my native land.’ ” 

In his childliood, the correspondent had been made acquainted with 
the fact that a soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, but he had 
never regarded the fact as important. Myriads of his school fellows had 
informed him of the soldier’s plight, but the dinning had naturally 
ended by making him perfectly indifferent. He had never considered 
it his affair that a soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, nor had 
it appeared, to him as a matter for sorrow. It was less to him than 
the breaking of a pencil’s point. 

Now, however, it quaintly came to him as a human, living thing. 
It was no longer merely a picture of a few throes in the breast of a 
poet, meanwhile drinking tea and warming his feet at the grate; it 
was an actuality—astern, mournful, and fine. 

The correspondent plainly saw the soldier. He lay on the sand wit! 


2. This once popular poem about the soldier of the Legion dying in Algiers 
is entitled Bingen on the Bhine.Its author was Caroline ITorton (ISOS-IS??}, a 
granddaughter of the Bnglish dramatist Bichard Brindsley Sheridan. 
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his feet ont straight and still. While his pale left hand was upon his 
chest in an attempt to thwart the going of his life, the blood came 
between his fingers. In the far Algerian distance, a city of low square 
forms Avas set against a sky that Avas faint Avitli the last sunset hues. 
The correspondent, plying the oars and dreaming of the sIoav and slower 
movements of the lips of the soldier, was moved by a profound and 
perfectly impersonal comprehension. He was sorry for tho soldier of 
the Legion who. lay dying in Algiers. 

The thing which had followed the boat and waited, had evidently 
groAvn bored at the delay. There was no longer to be heard the slash 
of the cut water, and there was no longer the flame of the long trail. 
The light in the north still glimmered, but it was .apparently no nearer 
to the boat. Sometimes the boom of the surf rang in the correspon¬ 
dent’s ears, and he turned the craft seaward then and roAved harder. 
Southward, someone had evidently built a watch fire on the beach. It 
Avas too low and too far to be seen, but it made a shimmering, roseate 
reflection upon the bluff back of. it, and this could be discerned from 
the boat. The Avind came stronger, and sometimes a Avave suddenly 
raged out like a mountain cat, and there was to be seen the sheen and 
sparkle of a broken crest. 

The captain, in the boAv, moved on his water jar and sat erect. 
“Pretty long night,’’ he observed to the correspondent. He looked at 
the shore. “Those life-saAung people take their time.’’ 

“Did you see that shark playing aroAind?’’ 

“Yes, I saw him. He was a big fellow, all right.’’ 

“"Wish I had known you were awake.’’ 

Later the correspondent .spoke into the bottom of the boat. 

“Billie!’’ There was a slow and gradual disentanglement. “Billie, 
will you spell me?’’ 

“Sure,” said the oiler. 

As soon as the correspondent touched the eold comfortable sea water 
in the bottom of the boat, and had huddled close to the cook’s life belt 
he was deep in sleep, despite the fact that his teeth played all the 
popular airs. This sleep wks so good to him that it Avas but a moment 
before he heUrd a voice call his name in a tone that demonstrated the 
last stages of exhaustion. “Will you spell me?” 

“Sure, Billie.” 

Tlie light in the north had mysteriously vanished, but the corres¬ 
pondent took his course from the Avide-awake captain. 

Later in the night they took the boat farther out to sea, and the 
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captain directed the cook to take one oar at the stern and keep the boat 
facing tlie seas. lie was to call out if he snould hear the thunder of 
the surf. This plan enabled the oiler and the correspondent to get 
respite together. ‘‘We41 give those boys a chance to get into shape 
again/’ said the captain. They curled down and, after a few prelimi¬ 
nary chatteriiigs and trembles, slept once more the dead sleep. Neither 
knew they had bequeathed to the cook the company of anotlicr shark, 
or perhaps the same shark. 

As the boat caroused on the waves, spray occasionally bumped over 
the side and gave tlieni a fresh soaking, but this had no power to break 
tlieir repose. The ominous sla.sh of the wind and tlie water affected 
them as it would have affected mummies. 

‘‘Boys,” said the cook, with tlie notes of every reluctance in his voice, 
“she’s drifted in pretty close. I guess one of you had better take her 
to sea again.” The correspondent, aroused, heard the .crash of the 
toppled crests. 

As he was rowing, the captain gave him some whisky and Avater, 
and this steadied the chills out of him. “If I ever, get ashore and 
anybody shows me even a photograph of an oar-” 

At last there was a short conversation. 

“Billie. . . .Billie, will you spell me!” 

“Sure,” said the oiler. 


VII 


When the corrcspox*v.cat again opened his eyes, the sea and the sky 
were each of the gray .hue of the dawning. Later, carmine and gold 
was painted upon the waters. The morning appeared finally, in its 
splendor, with a sky of pure blue, and the sunlight fiamed on the tips 
of the waves. 

On the distant dunes were set many little black cottages, and a tall 
white windmill reared above them. No man, nor dog, nor bicycle 
appeared on the beach. The cottages might have formed a deserted 
village. 

The voyagers seanned the shore. A conference was held in the boat. 
“Well,” said the captain, “if no help is coming avc might better try a 
run through the surf right away. If we stay out licrc much longer we 
'will be too weak to do anything for ourselves at all.” The others silently 
acquiesced in this reasoning. The boat was headed for the beach. The 
correspondent wondered if none ever ascended the tall wind tower, and 
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if then they never looked seaward. This tower was a giant, standing 
with its back to the plight of the ants. It represented in a degree, to 
the correspondent, the serenity of nature amid the struggles of the 
individual—^nature in the wind, and nature in the vision of men. She 
did not seem cruel to him then, nor beneficent, nor treacherous, nor 
wise. But she was indifferent, flatly indifferent. It is, perhaps, 
plausible that a man in this situation, impressed with the unconcern 
of the universe, should see the innumerable flaws of liis life, and have 
them taste wickedly in his mind and wish for another cliance. A dis¬ 
tinction between right and wrong seems absurdly clear to him, then, 
ill this new ignorance of the grave edge, and he understands that if he 
were given another opportunity he ivould mend his conduct and his 
words, and be better and brighter during an introduction or at a tea. 

“Now, boys,“ said the captain, “she is going to swamp, sure. All 
we can do is to work her in as far as possible, and then when she swamps, 
pile out and scramble for the beach. Keep cool now, and don’t jump 
until she swamps sure.” 

, The oiler took the oars. Over his shoulders he scanned the surf. 
“Captain,” he said, “I think I’d better bring her about, and keep her 
head-on to the seas and back her in.’’ 

“All right, Billie,” said the captain. “Back her in.” The oiler 
swung the boat then and, seated in the stern, the cook and the correspon¬ 
dent were obliged to look over their shoulders to contemplate the lonely 
and indifferent shore. 

The monstrous in-shore rollers heaved the boat high until the men 
were again enabled to see the white sheets of water scudding up the 
slanted beach. “We won’t get in very close,” said the captain, pjach 
time a man could wrest his attention from the rollers, he turned his 
glance toward the shore, and in the expression of the eyes during this 
contemplation there was a singular quality. The corre.spondent, observ¬ 
ing the others, knew that they w’ere not afraid, but the full meaning 
of their glances was shrouded. 

As for himself, he was too tired to grapple fundamentally with the 
fact. He tried to coerce his mind into thinking of it, but the mind was 
dominated at this time by the muscles, and the muscles said they did 
not care. It merely occurred to him that if he should drown it would 
be a shame. 

There were no hurried words, no pallor, no plain agitation. The 
inen simply looked at the shore. “Now, remember to get well clear 
of the boat when you jump,” said the captain. 

Seaward the crest of a roller suddenly fell with a thunderous crash, 
and the long white comber came roaring down up the boat. 
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“Steady now,” said the captain. The men were silent. They 
turned tlieir eyes from the shore to the comber and waited. .The boat 
slid up the incline, leaped at the furious top, bounced over it, and swung 
down the long back of the wave. Some water had been shipped and 
the cook bailed it out. 

But the next crashed also. The tumbling, boiling flood of white 
water caught the boat and whirled it almost perpendicular. Water 
swarmed in from all sides. The correspondent had his hands on the 
gunwale at this time, and when the water entered at that place he swiftly 
withdrew his fingers, as if he objeeted to wetting them. 

The little boat, drunken with this weight of water, reeled and snug¬ 
gled deeper into the sea. 

“Bail her out, eook! Bail her out,” said the eaptain. 

“All right, captain,” said the cook. 

“Now, boys, the next one will do for us, sure,” said the oiicr. 
“Mind to jump clear of the boat.” 

The third Avave moved forward, huge, furious, implacable. It fairly 
swallowed the dingey, and almost simultaneously the men tumbled into 
the sea. A piece of life belt had lain in the bottom of the boat, and 
as the correspondent Avent overboard he held this to his chest with his 
left hand. 

The January Avater AA’as icy, and he reflected immediately that ic 
Avas colder than he had expected to find it on the coast of Florida. This 
appeared to his dazed mind as a fact important enough to be noted at 
the lime. The coldness of the Avater A\’as sad; it AA-as tragic. This fact 
Avas somehoAV so mixed and confused with his opinion of his OAA’n situa¬ 
tion that it seemed almost a proper reason for tears. The AA'ater A\as cold. 

When he came to the surface he Avas conscious of little but the noisy 
Avater. AfterAvard he saAV his companions in the sea. The oiler Avas 
ahead in the race. He Avas sAvimming strongly and rapidly. Off to the 
correspondent’s left, the cook’s great Avhite and corked back bulged out 
of the Avater, and in the rear the captain Avas hanging with his one good 
hand to the keel of the overturned dingey. 

There is a certain immovable quality to a shore, and the correspon¬ 
dent Avondered at it amid the confusion of the sea. 

It seemed also very attractive, but the correspondent kncAV that it 
was a long journey, and he paddled leisurely. The piece of life prcser\'cr 
lay under him, and sometimes he Avhirled doAvn the incline of a AA-ave as 
if he Avere on a hand-sled. 

But finally he arrived at a place in the sea Avhere travel was beset 
with difficulty. He did not pause swimming to inquire what manner 
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of current had caught him, but there his progress ceased. The shore 
was set before him like a bit of scenery on a stage, and he looked at it 
and understood with his eyes each detail of it. 

As the cook passed, much farther to the left, the captain was calling 
to him, ‘‘Turn over on your back, cook! Turn over on your back and 
use the oar.’*' 

“All right, sir.“ The cook turned on his back, and, paddling with 
an oar, went ahead as if he were a canoe. 

Presently the boat also passed to the left of the correspondent with 
the captain clinging with one hand to the keel. He would have appeared 
like a man raising himself to look over a board fence, if it were not for 
the extraordinary gymnastics of the boat. The correspondent marveled 
tliat the captain coaid still hold to it. 

They passed on, nearer to shore—the oiler, the cook, the captain— 
and following them went the water jar, bouncing gayly over tlie seas. 

The correspondent remained in the grip of this strange new enemy— 
a. current. The shore, with its white slope of sand and its green bluff, 
topped with little silent cottages, was spread like a picture before him. 
It was very near to him, then, but he was impressed as one who in a 
gallery looks at a scene from Brittany or Holland. 

He thought: “I am going to drown? Can it be possible? Can it 
be possible? Can it be possible?“ Perhaps an individual must consider 
his own death to be the final phenomenon of nature. 

But later a wave perhaps whirled him out of this small, deadly 
current, for he found suddenly that he could again make progress toward 
the shore. Later still, he was aware that the captain, clinging with one 
hand to the keel of the dingey, liad his face turned away from the shore 
and toward him, and was calling his name. “Come to the boat! Come 
to the boat!’’ 

In his struggle to reach the captain and the boat, lie reflected that 
when one gets properly wearied, drowning must really be a comfortable 
arrangement, a cessation of hostilities accompanied by a large degree of 
relief, and hie was glad of it, for the main thing in his mind for some 
months had been horror of the temporary agony. He did not wish to 
be* hurt. 

Presently he saw a man running along the shore. He was undressing 
with most remarkable speed. Coat, trousers, shirt, everything flew magi¬ 
cally off him. 

“Come to the boat,” called the captain. 

“All right, captain.” As the correspondent paddled, he saw the 
captain let himself down to bottom and leave the boat. Then the corres- 
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pondent performed his one little marvel of the voyage. A large wave 
canglit him and flung him mth ease and supreme speed completely 
over the boat and far beyond it. It struck him even then as an event 
in gymnastics, and a true miracle of the sea. An overturned boat in 
tlic surf is not a plaything to a swimming man. 

Tlic correspondent arrived in water that reached only to his waist, 
but his condition did not enable him to stand for more than a moment. 
Each wave knocked him into a heap, and the undertow pulled at him. 

Tlieu he saw the man who had been running and undressing, and. 
undressing and running, come bounding into the water. He dragged 
the cook a-shore, and then waded towards the captain, but the captain 
■waved him away, and sent him to the correspondent. He was naked, 
naked as a tree in winter, but a halo was about his head, and he shone 
like a saint. He gave a strong pull, and a long drag, and a bully heave 
at the correspoudent's hand. The correspondent, schooled in the minor 
formulae, said: “Thanks, old man.” But suddenly the man cried; 
“What’s that?” He pointed a swift finger. The correspondent said: 
“Go.” 

In the shallows, face downward, lay the oiler. Hi.s forehead touched 
sand that was periodically, between each wave, clear of the sea. 

The correspondent did not know ail that transpired afterward. 
When he achieved safe ground he fell, striking the sand with each pari 
ticular part of his body. It was as if he had dropped from a roof, 
but the thud Avas grateful to him. 

It seems that instantly the beach Avas populated Avith men Avith 
blankets, clothes, and flasks, and Avomen Avith coffee pots and all the 
remedies sacred to their minds. The AA'cleome of the laud to the men 
fi’om the sea Avas Avarm and generous, but a still and dripping shape 
Avas carried sloAvly up the beach, and the land’s Avclcomc for it could 
only be the different and sinister hospitality of the graA'C. 

When it came night, the Avhite Avaves paced to and fro in the moon¬ 
light, and the Avind brought the sound of the sea’s great voice to the 
men on shore, and they felt that they could then be interpreters. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Though she was bom in Virginia and of an old Virginia family, 
Willa Gather is associated in her childhood and young womanhood with 
Nebraska and in her best fiction with the Midwest and the Southwest. 
She absorbed the developing frontier atmosphere of the immigrant- 
studded West of the 1880’s and 1890's and wove her fiction out of these 
elements of the American heritage. 

In Red Cloud, Nebraska, in the home of her grandmother she was 
supplied with good books; she attended high school and came under 
the influence of capable English instructors. She was an outstanding 
student at the University of Nebraska, where her roommate was Louise 
Pound, later a prominent American literature scholar and professor. 

Around Willa Gather during these important years in her develop¬ 
ment and subject to her observation were the people who struggled to 
bring the wild, unbroken praiiue into civilization, immigrants from 
Europe or migrants from New England and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Here was a new soil, a new land being conquered, towns being built, 
railroads being thrust across vast areas of land and into the rocky moun¬ 
tains. Life was a struggle, but there was hope and faith in man’s 
future. 

Willa Gather graduated from the University of Nebraska in 1895 
and went east to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as assistant editor of a 
small magazine, as a journalist, and as a fledgling writer trying poetry 
and the short story. She taught ’English in two Pittsburgh liigh scliools 
from 1901 to 1906; then she joined the editorial staff of McClure^s 
Magazine in New York City. In 1912 she published her first novel, 
Alexander's Bridge. At the age of thirty-nine she gave herself to novel 
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writing and, after the first false start, found her medium by returning 
in creative imagination to the Nebraska of her girlhood. 

Over the succeeding two decades she turned her delicate and selec¬ 
tive creative imagination and her art to writing a half dozen distinguished 
novels, and a few of considerably lesser worth. Her better work includes 
0 Pioneers (1913), My Antonia (1918), A Lost Lady (1923), The Pro^ 
fessor^s House (1925), Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927), and 
Shadows on the Bock (1931). Her work is always readable, always done 
with sensitive selectivity of incident, and even her less successful novels, 
such as The Song of the Lark (1915), One of Ours (1922) (which, un¬ 
deservedly, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize), My Mortal Enemy (1926), 
Lucy Gayheart (1935), Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940), are not 
to be considered of no importance. 

Her short stories arc in part available in the volumes Youth and 
the Bright Medusa (1920), Obscure Destinies (1932), December Night 
(1933), and Early Stories of Willa Cather (1957). 

Not Under Forty (1936), a collection of essays, contains some of 
Miss Gather’s observations on the art of writing. She considers the 
successful novel as something different in direction and intention from 
journalism. ‘‘It is the inexplicable presence of the thing not named, 
of the overtone divined by the ear but not heard by it, the verbal mood, 
the emotional aura of fact or the thing or the deed, that gives high 
quality to the novel or the drama, as well as to poetry itself.” 

Tlic best of Miss Gather’s work has a setting in the frontier, but 
the frontier is not the material of her novel: she deals with the human 
spirit and its aspirations. From the vantage point of the j)rairic or 
the Southwest Mesa she searches human destiny for the meaning of 
life in America, for the meaning of tlie life of the human spirit. She 
saw life with a moral sturdiness and she saw the striving of the human 
spirit in a special relationship to nature. She has little of character 
analysis: she wishes to put her readers in a position where they can 
sense the individuality of each character. She gives the reader the sense 
of both success and failure in people as they are broken or made by 
life’s struggles. She gives the reader the gift of sympathy and she does 
it with a feeling for potential nobility. The reaction between the soul 
of man and the outwardly oppressive environment becomes her artistic 
field. 

“Neighbour Rosicky,” published in 1930 and related to the Dust 
Bowl disaster to American agriculture, the years of drought, covering 
much of the Midwest, gives us a good opportunity for study of Gather’s 
materials and methods. In it she uses successfully the selectivity of 
incident to evoke personality and the application of symbol and inci- 
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dent to indicate spiritual struggle and achievement. Certainly she puts 
herself and her work in opposition to the naturalists. 

Useful books about ^Villa Gather are B. K. Brown, Willa Cathcr, 
A Critical Biography (1953); Rene Rapiii, Willa Cathcr (1930); David 
Daiehes, ^Villa Cathcr, A Critical Introduction (1951); Elizabeth Shcpley 
Sergeant, Willa Cathcr (1953); Ruth Prancherc, Willa. (1958) (a study 
of Willa Cathei'’s girlhood years in Nebraska). 


NEIGHBOR ROSICKY* 


I 


When Doctor Burleigh told neighbor Eosicky he had a bad heart. 
Eosiclcy protested. 

‘‘So? No, I guess my heart was always pretty good. I got a little 
asthma, maybe. Just a awful short hieath when I was pitchin’ hay 
last summer, dat’s all.’’ 

“Well now, Eosicky, if you know more about it than I do, what 

did 3^011 come to me for? It’s your heart that makes you short of 

breath, I tell you. You’re sixty-five years old, and you’ve always worked 
liard, and your heart’s tired. You’ve got to be careful from now on, 
and you can’t do heavy work any more. You’ve got five boys at home 
to do it for you.’’ 

The old farmer looked up at the Doctor with a gleam of amusement 
in his queer, triangular-shaped eyes. His eyes were large and lively, 
but the lids were caught up in the middle in a curious way, so that 

they formed a triangle. He did not look like a sick man. His brown 

face was creased but not wrinkled, he had a ruddy color in his smooth- 
shaven cheeks and in his lips, under his long brown moustache. His 
hair was thin and ragged around his cars, but very little grey. His 
forehead, naturally high and ,crossed by deep parallel lines, now ran 
all the way up to his pointed crown. Eosicky’s face had. the habit of 
looking interested,—^suggested a contented disposition and a reflective 
quality that was gay rather than grave. This gave him a certain detach¬ 
ment, the easy manner of an on-looker and observer. 

“Well, I guess you ain’t got no pills for a bad hea-rt. Doctor Ed. 
I guess the only thing is fur me to git me a new one.” 

Doctor Burleigh swung round in his desk-chair and frowned at the 
old farmer, “I think if I were you I’d take a little care of the old one, 
Eosiclcy.” 

Eosicky shrugged. “Maybe I don’t know how. I expect you mean 
fur me not to drink my coffee no more.” 


* Copyright notice: Copyright 1930, 1932 hy Willa Sibert Gather. 

Copyright 1958, 1960 by Executors of the Estate of WOla 
Gather. 
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‘‘I wouldn’t, in your place. But you’ll do as you choose about 
that. I’ve never yet been able to separate a Bohemian from his' coffee 
or his pipe. I’ve quit trying. But the sure thing is you’ve got to cut 
out farm work. You can feed the stock and do chores about the barn, 
but you can’t do anything in the fields that makes you short of breath.” 

”IIow about shelling corn?” 

‘‘Of course not!” 

Rosicky considered with puckered brows. 

*‘I can’t make my heart go no longer’n it wants to, can I, Doctor 
Ed?” 

“I think it’s good for five or six years yet, maybe more, if you’ll 
lake the strain off it. Sit around the house and help Mary. If I had a 
good wife like your.s, I’d want to stay around the house.’’ 

His patient chuckled. “It ain’t no place fur a man. I don’t like 
no old man hanging round the kitchen too much. An’ my wife, she’s 
a awful hard worker her own self.’^ 

“That’s it; you can help her a little. My Lord, Rosicky, you are 
one of the few men I know wlio has a family he can get some comfort 
out of; happy dispositions, never quarrel among themselves, and they 
treat you right. I want to see j'ou live a few years and enjoy them.” 

“Oh, they’re good kids, all right,” Ro.sicky assented. 

The Doctor wrote him a prescription and asked him how his oldc.st 
son, Rudolph, who had married in the spring, was getting on. Rudolph 
had struck out for himself, on rented land. “And how’s Polly? I 
was afraid Mary mightn’t like an American daughter-in-law, but it 
seems to be working out all right.” 

“Yes, she’s a fine girl. Dat widder woman bring her daughters up 
very nice. Polly got lots of spunk, an’ she got some style, too. Da’s 
nice, for young folks to have some style.” Rosicky inclined his head 
gallantly. His voice and his twinkly smile were an affectionate com¬ 
pliment to liis daughter-in-law. 

“It looks like a storm, and 3 ’'ou’d better be getting home before it 
comes. In town in the car?” Doctor Burleigh ro.se. 

“No, I’m in de wagon. When you got five boys, you ain’t got 
much chance to ride round in de Ford. I ain’t much for cars, noway.” 

•‘Well, it’s a good road out to your place; but I don’t want you 
bumping around in a wagon much. And never again on a hay-rake, 
remember!” 

Rosicky placed the. Doctor’s fee delicately behind the desk- 
telephone, looking the other way, as if this were an absent-minded gesture. 
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He put on his plush cap and his corduroy jacket with a sheepskin collar, 
and went out. 

The Doctor picked up his stethoscope and frowned at it as if he 
were seriously annoyed with the instrument. He wished it had been 
telling tales about some other man’s heart, some old man who didn’t 
look the Doctor in the eye so knowingly, or hold out such a warm brown 
hand when he said good-bye. Doctor Burleigh had been a poor boy in 
the eountry before he went away to medical school; he had known Rosicky 
almost ever since he could remember, and he had a deep affection for 
Mrs. Rosicky. 

Only last winter he had had such a good breakfast at Rosicky’s, and 
that when he needed it. He had been out all night on a long, hard 
confinement case at Tom Marshall’s,—a big rich farm where there was 
plenty of stock and plenty of feed and a great deal of expensive farm 
machinery of the newest model, and no comfort whatever. The woman 
had too many children and too much work, and she was no manager. 
When the baby was born at last, and handed over to the assisting neighbor 
woman, and the mother was properly attended to, Burleigh refused any 
breakfast in that slovenly house, and drove his buggy—the snow was 
too deep for a car—eight miles to Anton Rosicky’s place. He didn’t 
know another farm-house where a man could get such a warm welcome, 
and such good strong coffee with rich cream. No wonder the old chap 
didn’t want to give up his coffee! 

He had driven in jast when the boys had come back from the barn 
and were washing up for breakfast. The long table, covered with a 
bright oilcloth, was set out with dishes waiting for them, and the warm 
kitchen was full of the smell of coffee and hot biscuit and sausage. Five 
big handsome boys, running from twenty to twelve, all mth what Burleigh 
called ■ natural good manners,—^they hadn’t a bit of the painful self- 
consciousness he himself had to struggle with when he was a lad. One 
ran to put his horse away, another helped him off with his fur coat and 
hung it up, and Josephine, the youngest child and the only daughter, 
quickly set another place under her mother’s direction. 

With Mary, to feed creatures was the natural expression of affection, 
—^her chickens, the calves, her big hungry boys. It was a rare pleasure 
to feed a young man whom she seldom saw and of whom she was as 
proud as if he belonged to her. Some country housekeepers would have 
stopped to spread a white cloth over the oilcloth, to change the thick 
Cups and plates for their best china, and the wooden-bandled knives 
for plated ones. But not Mary. 

“You must take us as you find us. Doctor Bd. I’d be glad to put 
out my good things for you if you was expected, but I’m glad to get 
you any way at all.” 
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He knew she was glad,—she threw back licr liead and spoke out 
as if she wore announcing liini to the whole prairie, Eosicky hadn’t 
said anything at all; he merely smiled his twinkling smile, put some 
more coal on the fire, and went into his own room to pour the Doctor 
a little drink in a medicine glass. When they were all seated, he Avatched 
liis Avife’s face from his end of the table and spoke to her in Czech. Then, 
Avith the instinct of politeness Avhich seldom failed liim, he turned to 
the Doctor and said slyly, Avas just tollin’ her ,not to ask you no 

questions about Mrs. Marshall till you eat some breakfast. My Avife, 
she’s terrible fur to ask questions.” 

The boys laughed, and so did Mary. She watched the Doctor devour 
her biscuit and sausage, too much excited to eat anything herself. She 
drank her coffee and sat taking in everything about her visitor. She 
had knoAvn him Avhen he Avas a poor country boy, and Avas boastfully 
proud of his success, ahvays saying: ‘‘What do people go to Omaha 
for, to see a doctor, Avhen avc got the best one in the State right here?” 
If Mary liked people at all, she felt physical pleasure in the sight of 
them, personal exultation in any good fortune that came to them. 
Burleigh didn’t knoAv many Avomen like that, but he kneAV she Avas like 
that. 

When his hunger Avas satisfied, he did, of course, liave to tell them 
about Mrs. Marshall, and he noticed Avliat a friendly interest the boys 
took in the matter. 

Rudolph, the oldest one (he Avas still living at home then), said: 
“The last time I Avas over there, she Avas lifting them big heavy milk- 
cans, and I kncAV she ought not to be doing it. ’ ’ 

“Yes, Rudolph told me about that Avhen he come home, and I said 
it Avasn’t right,” Mary put in Avarmly. “It Avas all right for me to 
do them things up to the last, for I Avas terrible strong, but that woman’s 
weakly. And do you think she’ll be able to nurse it, Ed?” She some¬ 
times forgot to give him the title she Avas so proud of. “And to think 
of your being up all night and then not able to get a decent breakfast! 
I don’t knoAV Avhat’s the matter with such people.” 

“Why, mother,” said one of the boys, “if Doctor Ed had got break¬ 
fast there, we Avouldn’t have him here. So you ought to be glad.” 

“He knows I’m glad to have him, John, any time. But I’m sorry 
for that poor woman, how bad she’ll feel the Doctor had to go aAvay in 
the cold without his breakfast,” 

“I Avish I’d been in practice Avhen these were getting born.” The 
doctor looked down the roAv of close-clipped heads. “I missed some 
good breakfasts by not being.” 

The boys began to laugh at their mother because she fluslied so red, 
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but she stood her ground and tnrew up her head. “I don’t care, you 
^vouldn’t have got away from this house without breaktaSt. No doctor 
ever did. I’d have liad something ready fixed that Anton could warm 
up for you.” 

The boys laughed harder than ever, and exclaimed at her: “I’ll 
bet you would!” “She would, that!” 

“Father, did you get breakfast for the doctor when we were born!” 

“Yes, and he used to bring me my breakfast, too, mighty nice I 
was always awful hungry!” Mary admitted with a guilty laugh. 

While the boys were getting the Doctor’s horse, he went to the 
window to examine the house plants. “What do you do to your gera¬ 
niums to keep them blooming all winter, Mary? I never pass this house 
tliat from the road I don’t see your windows full of flowers.” 

She snapped off a dark red one, and a ruffled new green leaf, and 
put them in his buttonhole. “There, that looks better. You look too 
solemn for a young man, Ed. Why don’t you git married? I’m worried 
about you. Settin’ at breakfast, I looked at you real hard, and I seen 
3 'ou’ve got some grey hairs already.” 

“Oh, yes! They’re coming. Maybe they’d come faster if I married.” 

“Don’t talk so. You’ll ruin your health eating at the hotel. I 
could send your wife a nice loaf of nut bread, if you only had one. I 
don’t like to see a young man getting grey. I’ll tell you something, 
Ed; you make some strong black tea and keep it handj' in a bowl, and 
every morning just brush it into your hair, an’ it’ll keep the grey from 
showln’ much. That’s the way I do!” 

Sometimes the Doctor heard the gossipers in the drug-store won¬ 
dering why Eosieky didn’t get on faster. He was industrious, and so 
were his boj's, but they were rather free and easy, weren’t pushers, and 
they didn’t always show good judgment. They were comfortable, they 
were out of debt, but they didn’t get much ahead. Maybe, Doctor Bur¬ 
leigh reflected, people as generous and warmhearted and affectionate as 
the Rosiek 3 's never got ahead much; maybe you could not enjoj" your 
life and put it into the bank, too. 


11 


When Eosieky left Doctor Burleigh’s office, he went into the farm- 
implement store to light his pipe and put on his glasses and read over 
the list Mary had given him. Then he went into the general merchan¬ 
dise place next door and stood about until the pretty girl with the 
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plucked eyebrows, wlio always waited on him, was free. Those eye¬ 
brows, two tWn India-ink strokes, amused him, because lie remembered 
liow they used to be. Kosicky always prolonged his shopping by a little 
joking; the girl knew the old fellow admired her, and she liked to chaff 
with himr 

‘‘Seems to me about every other week you buy ticking, Mr. Rosicky, 
and always the best quality,’^ she remarked as she measured off the 
heavy bolt with red stripes. 

“You see, my wife is always makin’ goose-fedder pillows, an de’ 
thin stuff don^t hold in dem little do^vn-fedders. ” 

“Yoi> must have lots of pillows at your house.’’ 

“Sure. She makes quilts of dem, too. We sleeps easy. Now she’s 
makin’ a fedder quilt for my son’s wdfe. You know Polly, that married 
my Rudolph. How much my bill. Miss Pearl ? ’ ’ 

“Eight eighty-five.” 

“Ciiust make it nine, and put in some candy fur de women.” 

“As usual. I never did see a man buy so much candy for his wife. 
First thing you know, she’ll be getting too fat.” 

“I’d like dat. I ain’t much fur all dem slim women like what de 
style is now.” 

“That’s one for me, I suppose, Mr. Bohunk!” Pearl sniffed and 
elevated her India-ink strokes. 

When Rosicky went out to his wagon, it was beginning to snow,— 
the first snow of the season, and he was glad to see it. He rattled out 
of town and along the highway through a wonderfully rich stretch of 
country, the finest farms in the county. He admired this High Prairie, 
as it was called, and always liked to drive through it. His own place 
lay in a rougher territory, where there was some clay in the soil and 
it was not so productive. When he bought his land, he hadn’t the money 
to buy on High Prairie; so he told his boys, when they grumbled, that 
if their land hadn’t some clay in it, they wouldn’t o^vn it at all. All 
the same, he enjoyed looking at these fine farms, as he enjoyed looking 
at a prize buU. 

After he had gone eight miles, he came to the graveyard, which lay 
just at the edge of his o^vn hay-land. There he stopped his horses and 
sat still on his wagon seat, looking about at the snowfall. Over yonder 
on the hill he could see his own house, crouching low, with the clump of 
orchard behind and the windmill before, and all down the gentle hill- 
slope the rows of pale gold cornstalks stood out against the white field. 
The snow was falling over the cornfield and the pasture and the hay- 
land, steadily, with very little mnd ,—a nfe.*' dry snow, The graveyard 
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])*ad only a light wire fence about it and was all overgrown with long 
red grass. The fine snow, settling into this red grass and upon the 
few little evergreens and the headstones, looked very pretty. 

It was a nice graveyard, Rosicky reflected, sort of snug and home¬ 
like, not cramped or mournful,—a big sweep all around it, A man 
could lie down in the long grass and see the complete arch of the sky 
over him, hear the wagons go by; in summer the mowing-machine rattled 
right up to the wire fence. And it was so near home,^ Over there across 
the cornstalks his own roof and windmill looked so good to him that he 
promised himself to mind the Doctor and take care of himself. He was 
awful fond of his place, he admitted. He wasn't anxious to leave,it. 
And it was a comfort to think that he would never have to go farther 
than the edge of his own hayfield. The snow, falling over his barnyard 
and the graveyard, seemed to draw things together like. And they were 
all old neighbors in the graveyard, most of them friends; there was 
nothing to feel awkward or embarrassed about. Embarrassment was the 
most disagreeable feeling Rosicky knew. He didn't often have it.—only 
with certain people whom he didn't understand at all. 

Well, it was a nice snowstorm; a fine sight to see the snow faHing 
so quietly and graciously over so much open country. On his cap and 
shoulders, on the horses' backs and manes, light, delicate, mysterious 
it fell; and with it a dry cool fragrance was released into the air. It 
meant rest for vegetation and men and beasts, for the ground itself; a 
season of long nights for sleep, leisurely breakfasts, peace by the fire. 
This and much more went through Rosiclcy's mind, but he merely told 
himself that wintci* was coming, clucked to his horses, and drove on. 

AVhcn he reached home, John, the youngest boy, ran out to put 
away his team for him, and he met Mary coming up from the outside 
cellar with her apron full of carrots. They went into the house together. 
On the table, covered vath oilcloth figured with clusters of blue grapes, 
a place was set, and he smelled hot coffee-cake of some kind. Anton 
never lunched in to^vn; he thought th'it extravagant, and anyhow he 
didn't like the food. So Mary always had something ready for him 
when he got home. 

After he was settled in his chair, stirring his coffee in a big cup, 
Mary took out of the oven a pan of kolache stuffed with apricots, examined 
them anxiously to see whether they had got too dry, put them beside his 
plate, and then sat down opposite him. 

Rosicky asked her in Czech if she wasn't going to have any coffee,. 

She replied in English, as being somehow the right language for 
transacting business: “Now what did Dotor Ed say, Antont You tell 
me just what’’ 
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N ‘‘He said I was to tell you some compliments, but I forgot ’em.’’ 
Rosicky’s eyes twinkled. 

‘ “About you, I mean. What did he say about your asthma?” 

“He says I ain’t got no asthma.” Rosicky took one of the little 
rolls in his^road brown fingers. The thickened nail of his right thumb 
told the story of his past. 

“Well, what is the matter? And don’t try to put me off.” 

“He don’t say nothing muclr, only I’m a little older, and my heart 
ain’t so good like it used to be.” 

Mary started and brushed her hair back from her temples with 
both hands as if she were a little out of her mind. From the way she 
glared, she might have been in a rage with him. 

“He says there’s something the matter with your heart? Doctor Ed 
says so?” 

“Now don’t yell at me like I was a hog in de garden, Mary. You 
know I always did like to hear a woman talk soft. He didn’t say any¬ 
thing de matter wid my heart, only it ain’t so young like it used to be, 
an’ he tell me not to pitch hay or run de corn-sheller. ” 

Mary wanted to jump up, but she sat still. She admired the way 
he never under any circumstances raised his voice or spoke roughly. 
He was city-bred, and she was country-bred; she often said she wanted 
her boys to have their papa’s nice ways. 

“You never have no pain there, do you? Its-your breathing and 
your stomach thaVs been 'wrong. I wouldn’t believe nobody but Doctor 
Ed about it. I guess I’ll go see him myself. Didn’t he give you no 
advice?” 

“Chust to take it easy like, an’ stay round de house dis winter. I 
guess you got some carpenter work for me to do. I kin make some new 
shelves for you, and I want dis long time to build a closet in de boys’ 
room and make dem two little fellers keep dere clo’es hung up.” 

Rosicky drank his coflEee from time to time, while he considered. 
His moustache was of the soft long variety and came down over his 
mouth like the teeth of a buggy-rake over a bundle of hay. Each time 
he put down his cup, he ran his blue handkerchief over his lips. When 
he took a drink of water, he managed very neatly with the back of his 
hand. 

Mary sat watching him intently, trying to find any change in bis 
face. It is hard to see anyone who has become like your own body to 
you. Yes, his hair had got thin, and his high forehead had deep lines 
running from left to right. But his neck, always clean-shaved except 
in the busiest seasons, was not loose qr baggy. It was burned a dark 
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reddish brown, and there were deep creases in it, but it looked firm and 
full of blood. His clieeks had a good color. On either side of his mouth 
there Avas a half-moon down the length of his cheek, not wrinkles, but 
two lines that had come there from his habitual expression. He was 
shorter and broader than when she married him; his back had grown 
broad and curved, a good deal like the shell of an old turtle, and his arms 
and legs Avere short. 

He Avas fifteen years older than Mary, but she had hardly ever 
thought about it before. He was her man, and the kind of man she 
liked. She Avas rough, and he Avas gentle,—city-bred, as she always said. 
They had been shipmates on a rough voyage and had stood by each other 
in trying times. Life had gone well Avith them • because, at bottom, 
they had the same ideas about life. They agreed, without discussion, as 
to Avhat Avas most important and what was secondary. They didn’t 
often exchange opinions, even in Czech,—^it was as if they had thought 
the same thought together. A good deal had to be sacrificed and thrown 
overboard in a hard life like theirs, and they had never disagreed as to 
the things that could go. It had been a hard life, and a soft life, too. 
There wasn’t anything brutal in the short, broad-baeked mi:u with the 
three-cornered eyes and the forehead that Avent on to the top of his skull. 
He Avas a city man, a gentle man, and though he had married a rough 
farm girl, he had never touched her v/ithout gentleness. 

They had been at one accord not to'hurry through life, not to be 
alAvays skimping and saving. They saAV their neighbors buy more land 
and feed more stock than they did, Avithout discontent. Once when the 
creamery agent came to. the Rosickys to persuade them to sell him their 
cream, he told them hoAV much money the Fasslers, their nearest neighbors, 
had made on their cream last year. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “and look at them Passler children! Pale, pinched 
little things, they look like skimmed milk. I had rather put some color 
into my children’s faces than put money into the bank. 

The agent shrugged and turned to Anton. 

“I guess we’ll do like she says,’’ said Rosicky. 


Ill 


Idary very soon got into toAvn to see Doctor Hd, and then she had 
a talk Avith her-boys and set a guard over Rosicky. Even John, the 
youngest, .had his father on his mind. If Rosicky went' to throw hay- 
down from the loft, one of the boys ran up the ladder and took the fork 
from him. He sometimes complained that though he was getting to be 
an old man, he Avasn’t an old woman yet. 
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That winter he stayed in the house in the afternoons and carpen¬ 
tered, or sat in the chair between the window full of plants and the 
wooden bench where the two pails of drinking-water stood. This spot 
was called “Father’s corner,” though it was not a corner at all. He 
had a shelf there, where- he kept his Bohemian papers and his pipes 
and tobacco, and his shears and needles and thread and tailor’s thimble. 
Having been a tailor in his youth, lie couldn’t bear to sec a woman 
patching at his clothes, or at the boys’. He liked tailoring, and always 
patched all tlie overalls and jackets and work shirts. Occasionally he 
made over a pair of pants one of the older boys had outgrown, for the 
little fellow. 

While he sewed, he let Ins mind run back over his life. He had 
a good deal to remember, really; life in three countries. The only part 
of his youth he didn’t like to remember was the two years he had spent 
in London, in Cheapside, working for a German tailor who was wretched¬ 
ly poor. Those days, when he was nearly always liungry, when his 
clothes were dropping off him for dirt, and the sound of a strange langu¬ 
age kept him in continual bewilderment, had left a sore spot in his 
mind that wouldn’t bear touching. 

He was twenty when he landed at Castle Garden in New York, and 
ho had a protector who got him work in a tailor shop in Vesey Street, 
down near the Washington Market. He looked upon that part of his 
life as very happy. He became a good workman, he was industrious, 
and his wages were increased from time to time. He minded his own 
business and envied nobody’s good fortune. He went to night school and 
learned to read English. He often did overtime work and was well 
paid for it, but somehow he never saved anything. He couldn’t refuse 
a loan to a friend, andT he was self-indulgent. He liked a good dinner, 
and a little went for beer, a little for tobacco; a good deal went to the 
girls. He often stood through an opera on Saturday nights; he could 
get standing-room for a dollar. Those were the great days of opera in 
■New York, and it gave a fellow something to think about for the rest 
of the week. Rosicky had a quick ear, and a childish love of all the 
stage splendor; the scenery, the costumes, the ballet. He usually went 
with a chum, and after the performance they had beer and maybe some 
oysters somewhere. It was a fine life; for the first five years or so it 
satisfied him completely. He was never hungry‘or cold or dirty, and 
everything amused him: a fire, a dog fight, a parade, a storm, a ferry 
ride. He thought New York the finest, richest, friendliest city in the 
world- 

Moreover, he had what he called a happy,home life. Very near 
the tailor shop was a small furniture-factory, where an old Austrian, 
Loeffler, employed a few skilled men and made unusual furniture, most 
of it to order, for the rich German housewives, uptown. The top floor 
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of Loefiler’s live-story factory was a loft, where he kept his choice lumber 
aud stored the odd pieces of furniture left on his hands. One of the 
young workmen he employed was a Czech, and he and Rosicky became fast 
friends. They persuaded LoefiBer to let'them have a sleeping-room, in 
one corner of the loft. They bought good beds and bedding aud had 
their pick of the furniture kept up there. The loft was low-pitched, 
but light and airy, full of -windows, and good-smelling by reason of the 
fine lumber put up there to season. Old Loefller used to go down to the 
docks and buy wood from South America aud the East from the sea 
captains. The young men were as foolish about their house as a bridal 
pair. Zichec,' the young cabinet-maker, devised every sort of conveni¬ 
ence, aud Eosickj'' kept their clothes in order. At night and on Sundays, 
when the quiver of machinery underneath was still, it wus the quietest 
place in the world, and on summer nights all the sea -winds blew in. 
Zichec oftcu practised on his flute in the evening. They were both fond 
of music and went to the opera together. Rosicky thought he -\yanted 
to live like that forever. 

But as the years passed, all alike, he began to get a little restless. 
When spring came round, he would begin to feel fretted, and he got to 
drinking. He was likely to drink too much of a Saturday night. On 
Sunday he was languid and heavy, getting over his spree. On Monday 
he plunged into Avork again. So he never had time to figure out what 
ailed liim, though he kncAv something did. When the grass turned 
green in Park Place, and the lilac hedge at-the back of Trinity church¬ 
yard put out its blossoms, he -n-as tormented by a longing to run aAvay. 
That Avas Avhy he drank too much; to get a temporary illusion of free¬ 
dom and Avlde horizons. 

Rosicky, the old Rosicky, could remember as if it were yesterday 
tlie day AA'hen the young Rosicky found out what Avas the matter with 
him. It AA'as on a Fourth of July^ afternoon, and he was sitting in Park 
Place in the sun. The lower part of New York Avas empty. Wall Street, 
Liberty Street, BroadAvay, all empty. So much stone and asphalt Avith 
nothing going on, so many empty AAindoAA’s. The emptiness Avas intense, 
like the stillness in a great factory Avhen the machinery stops and the belts 
and bands cease running. It Avas too great a change, it took all the 
strength out of one. Those blank buildings, Avithout the stream of life 
pouring through them, were like empty jails. It struck yo^g Rosicky 
that this Avas the trouble Avith big cities; they built you in from the 
earth itself, cemented you away from any contact Avith the ground. 
You lived in an unnatural Avorld, like the fish in an aquarium, who 
Averc probably much more comfortable than they ever were in the sea. 

1. Fourth of July is the American Independence Day. On July 4, 1776, the 
Continental Congress voted to adopt the Declaration of Independence in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. 
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On that very day he began to think seriously about the articles he 
had read in the Bohemian papers, describing prosperous Czech farming 
communities in the West. He believed he would like to go out there 
as a farmhand; it was hardly possible that he could ever have land of 
his owh. His people had always been workmen; his father and grand¬ 
father had worked in shops. His mother’s parents had lived in the 
country, but' they rented their farm and had' a hard time to get along. 
Nobody in his famijy had ever owned any land,—that belonged to a 
different station of life altogether. Anton’s mother died when he was 
little, and he was sent inte -the country to her parents. He stayed with 
them until he was twelve, -and formed those ties with the earth and 
the farm animnls and growing things which are never made at all unless 
they are made early. After his grandfather died, he Avent back to live 
with his father and stepmother, but she was very hard on him, and his 
father helped him to get passage to London. 

After that Fourth of July day in_ Park Place> the desire to return 
to the country never left him. To work on another man’s farm would 
be all he asked; to see the sun rise and set and to plant things and 
watch them grow. Ho Avas a very simple man. He was like a tree 
that has not many roots, but one tap-root that goes doAvn deep. He 
subscribed for a Bohemian paper printed in Chicago, then for one printed 
jh Omaha. His mind got farther and farther Avest. He began to save 
a little money to buy his liberty. When he Avas thirty-five, there was 
a great meeting in New York of Bohemian athletic societies, and Rosicky 
left the tailor shop and went home Avith the Omaha delegates to try his 
fortune in another part of the Avorld. 


IV 


Perhaps the fact that his OAvn youth was well over before he began 
to have a family was one reason why Rosicky Avas so fond of his boys. 
He h^d almost a grandfather’s indulgence for them. He had never 
had to worry about any of them—^Except, just noAV, a little about 
Rudolph. 

On Saturday night the boys always piled into the Ford, took little 
Josephine, and went to town to the moving-picture show. One Satur¬ 
day morning they were talking at the breakfast table about starting 
early that evening, so that they would have an hour or so to see the 
Christmas things in the stores before the show began. Rosicky looked 
down the table. 

“I hope you boys ain’t disappointed, but I want you to let me 
have de car tonight. Maybe some of you can go in with de neighbors.” 
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Tlieir faces fell. They worked hard all week, and they were still 
like children. A new jack-knife or a box of candy pleased the older 
ones as much as the little fellow. 

“If you and Mother arc going to town,” Frank said, “maybe you 
could take a couple of us along with you, anyway.” 

“No, I want to take de car down to Rudolph’s, and let him an’Polly 
go in to de show. She don’t git into town enough, an’ I’m afraid she s 
gittin’ lonesome, an’ he can’t afford no car yet.” 

That settled it. The boys were a good deal dashed. Their father 
took another piece of apple-cake and went on; “Maybe next Saturday 
night de two little fellers can go along wid dem.” 

“Oh, is Rudolph going to have the car every Saturday night?” 

Rosicky did not reply at once; then he began to speak seriously: 
“Listen, boys; Polly ain’t lookin’ so good. I don’t like to sec nobody 
lookin’ sad. It comes hard fur a town girl to be a farmer’s wife. I 
don’t want no trouble to start in Rudolph’s family. When it starts, it 
ain’t so easy to stop. An American girl don’t git used to our ways all 
at once. I like to tell Polly she and Rudolph can liavc the car every 
Saturday night till after New'Year’s, if it’s all right with you boys.” 

“Sure it’s all right. Papa,” Mary cut in. “And it’s good you 
thought about that. Town girls is used to more than country girls. I 
lay awake nights, scared she’ll make Rudolph discontented with the 
farm.” 

The boys put as good a face on it as they could. They surely 
looked forward to their Saturday nights in town. That evening Rosicky 
drove the car the half-mile down the road to Rudolph’s new, bare little 
house. 

Polly, was in a short-sleeved gingham dress, clearing away the supper 
dishes. She was a trim, slim little thing, with blue eyes and shingled 
yellow hair, and her eyebrows were reduced to a mere brush-stroke, like 
Miss Pearl’s. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Rosicky. Rudolph’s at the barn, I guess.” 
She never called him fatlier, or Mary mother. She was sensitive about 
having married a foreigner. She never in the w’orld would have done 
it if Rudolph hadn’t been such a handsome, persuasive fellow and such 
a gallant lover. He had graduated in her class in the high school in 
town, and their friendship began in the ninth grade. 

Rosicky went in, though he wasn’t exactly asked. “My boys ain’t 
goin’ to town to-night, an’ I brought de car over fur you two to go in 
to de picture show.” 

Polly, carrying dishes to the sink, looked over her shoulder at him 
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^‘Tliank you. But Vm late with my work tonight, and pretty tired. 
Maybe Kudolph would like to go in with you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t go to de shows! I’m too old-fashioned. You won’t feel 
so tired after you ride in de air a ways. It’s a nice clear night, an’ it 
ain’t cold. You go an’ fix younsclf up, Polly, an’ I’ll wash de dishes 
an’ leave everything nice fur you.” 

Polly bluslicd and tossed her bob. ‘‘I couldn’t let you do that, 
Mr. Kosicky. I wouldn’t think of it.” 

Rosieky said nothing. He found a bib apron on a nail behind the 
kitchen door. lie slipped it over his head and then took Polly by her 
two elbows and pushed her gently toward the door of her own room. 
“1 waslicd up de kitchen maaiy times for my wife, v/hen de babies was 
sick or somethin’. You go an’ make yourself look nice. I like you to 
look prettier’n any of dem town girls when you go in. De young folks 
must have some fun, an’ I’m goin’ to look out fur you, Polly.” 

Tliat kind, reassuring grip on her elbows, tlie^ old man’s funny 
•bright eyes, made Polly want to drop her head on his shoulder for a 
second. She restrained herself, but she lingered in his grasp at the 
door of her room, murmuring tearfully: “You ahvays lived in the 
city when you were young, didn’t you? Don’t you ever get lonesome 
out here?” 

As she turned round to him, her hand fell naturally into his, and 
he stood holding it and smiling into her face with his peculiar, knowing, 
indulgent smile without a shadow of reproach in it. “Dem big cities 
is all right fur de rich, but dey is terrible hard fur de poor.” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I think I’d like to take a chance. You 
lived in New York, didn’t you?” 

“An’ London. Da’s bigger still. I learned my trade derc. Here’s 
Rudolph cornin’, you better hurry.” 

“Will you tell me about London sometime?’ 

“Maybe. Only I ain’t no talker, Polly. Run an’ dress yourself 
up.” 

The bedroom door closed behind her, and Rudolph came in from 
the outside, looking anxious. He had seen the car and was sorry any 
of his family should come just then. Supper hadn’t been a very pleasant 
occasion. Halting in the doorway, he saw his father in a kitchen apron, 
carrying dishes to the sink. He flushed crimson and something flashed 
in his eye. Rosieky held up a warning finger. 

“I brought de car over fiir you an’ Polly to go to de picture show, 
an’ I made her let me finish here so you won’t be late. You go put on 
a clean shirt, quick!” 
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“But don’t the boys want the ear, father?” 

“Not tonight dey don’t.” Eosieky fumbled under his apron and 
found liis pants poeket. He took out a silver dollar and said in a 
hurried whisper: “You go au’ buy dat girl some ice cream an’ candy 
tonight, like you was courtin’. She’s awful good friends wid me.” 

Eudolph was very short of cash, but he took the money as if it 
hurt him. There had been a crop failure all over the country. He 
had more than once been sorry he’d married this year. 

In a few minutes the young people came out, looking clean and a 
little stiff. Eosieky hurried them off, and then he took his own time 
with the dishes. He scoured the pots and pans and put away the milk 
and swept the kitchen. He put some coal in the stove and shut off 
the draughts, so the place would be warm for them w’hen they got home 
late at night. Then he sat down and had a pipe and listened to the 
clock tick. 

Generally speaking, marrying an American girl was certainly a risk. 

A Czeeh should marry a Czech. It -vvas lucky that Polly was the 
daughter of a poor widow' woman; Eudolph wrs proud, and if she had 
a prosperous family to throw' up at him, they could never make it go. 
Polly Avas one of four sisters, and they all worked; one was book-keeper 
in the bank, one taught music, and Polly and her younger sister had 
been clerks, like Miss Pearl. All four of them w'crc musical, had pretty 
voices, and sang in the Methodist choir, Avhich the eldest sister directed. 

Polly missed the .<Joeiability of a store position. She missed the 
choir, and the company of her sisters. She didn’t dislike housework, 
but she disliked so much of it. Eosieky w'as a little anxious about this 
pair. He Avas afraid Polly AA'ould groA\' so discontented that Eudy Avould 
QAiit the farm and take a factory job in Omaha. He had Avorked for a 
Avinter up there, tAvo y^ars ago, to get money to marry on. He had 
done A'cry Avell, .And they Avould alAvays take him back at tiie stockyards. 
But to Eosieky that meant the end of everything for his sou. To be a 
landless man Avas to be a Avage-earner, a slaA'c, all your life; to have 
nothing, to be nothing. 

Eosieky thought he Avould come OA’er and do a little carpentering 
for Polly after the Ncav Year. He guessed she needed jollying. Eudolph 
Avas a serious sort of chai), serious in Ioa'c and serious about his Avork. 

Eosieky shook out his pipe and Avalked home across the fields. Ahead 
of him the lamplight shone from his kitchen AviudoAvs. Suppose he AA'ere 
still in a tailor shop on Vesey Street, Avjth a bunch of pale, narroAv- 
chested sons Avorking on machines, all coming home tired and sullen to 
eat supper in a kitchen that Avas a parlor also; Avith another croAA'ded, 
angry family quarrelling just across the dumb-Avaiter shaft, and squeaking 
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pulleys at the -windows where dirty washings hung on dirty lines above 
a court full of old brooms and mops and ash-cans. . . . 

He stopped by the windmill to look up at the frosty winter stars 
and draw a long brcatli .before lie went inside. That kitchen with, the 
shining windows was dear to liim; but the sleeping fields and bright 
stars and the noble darkness were dearer still. 


V 


On the day before Christmas the weather set in very cold; no 
snow, but a bitter, biting wind that whistled and sang over the flat 
land and lashed one’s face like fine wires. There Avas baking going on 
in the Rosieky kitehen all day, and Rosicky sat inside, making over a 
eoat that Albert had outgrown into an overcoat for John. Mary had 
a big red geranium in bloom for Christmas, and a row of Jerusalem 
cherry trees, full of berries. It was the first year she had ever grown 
these; .Doctor Ed brought her the seeds from Omaha when he went 
to some medical convention. They reminded Rosicky of plants he had 
seen in England; and all afternoon, as he stitched, he sat thinking about 
those tAVO years in London, Avhich his mind usually shrank from even 
after all this Avhile. 

He was a lad of eighteen Avhen he dropped doAvn into London, Avith 
no money and no connections except the address of a cousin Avho Avas 
supposed to be Avorking at a confectioner’s. When he Avent to the pastry 
shop, hoAvever, he found that the cousin had gone to America. Anton 
tramped the streets for several days, sleeping in doorAvays and on the 
Embankment, until he Avas in utter despair. He kneAV no English, and 
the sound of the strange language all about him confused him. By 
chance he met a poor German tailor Avho had learned his trade in Vienna, 
and could speak a little Czech. This tailor, Lifschnitz, kept a repair 
shop in a Cheapside basement, underneath a cobbler. He didn’t much 
need an apprentice, but he Avas sorry for the boy and took him in for 
no Avages but his keep and Avhat he could pick up. The pickings Avere 
supposed to be coppers given you Avhen you took work home to a cus¬ 
tomer. But most of the customers called for their clothes themselves, 
and the copper? that came Anton’s Avay Avere very feAV. He had, how¬ 
ever, a place to sleep. The tailor’s family lived upstairs in three rooms; 
a kitchen, a bedroom, Avhere Lifschnitz and his Avife and five children 
slept, and a living-room. Tavo corners of this living-room Avere cur¬ 
tained ofE for lodgers; in one Rosicky slept on an old horsehair sofa, 
with a feather quilt to Avrap himself in. The other corner Avas rented 
to a wretched, dirty boy, Avho was studying the violin. He actually 
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practised there. Eosicky was dirty, too.. There was no way to be any- 
tliing else. Mrs. Lifschnitz got the water she cooked and washed with 
from a pump in a brick court, four flights down. There were bugs in 
the place, and multitudes of fleas, though the poor woman did the 
best she could. Eosicky knew she often went empty to give .another 
potato or a spoonful of dripping to the two hungry, sad-eyed hoys who 
lodged with her. He used to think he would never get out of there, 
never get a clean shirt to his hack again. What would he do, he 
wondered, when liis clothes actually dropped to pieces and the worn 
cloth wouldn’t hold patches any longer? 


It was still early when the old farmer put aside his sewing and 
his recollections. The sky had been a dark grey all day, with not a gleam 
of sun, and the light failed at four o’clock.’ He went to shave and 
change his shirt while the turkey was roasting. Eudolph and Polly 
Avere coming over for supper. 

After supper they sat round in the kitchen, and the younger boys 
were saying how sorry they Avere it hadn’t snoAved. Everybody Avas 
sorry. They wanted a deep snow that Avould lie long and keep the 
Avheat warm, and leave the ground soaked Avhen it melted. 

“Yes, sir!’’ Eudolph broke out fiercely; “if wc have another dry 
year like last year, there’s going to be hard times in this country.’’ 

Eosicky filled his pipe. “You boys don’t knoAv what hard tunes 
is. You don’t owe nobody, you got plenty to eat an’ keep warm, an’ 
plenty water to keep clean. When you got them, you can’t haA'e it 
very hard.” 

Eudolph frowned, opened and shut his big right hand, and dropped 
it clenched upon his knee. “I’ve got to ha\'e a good deal more than 
that. Father, or I’ll quit this farming gamble. I can ahvays make 
good wages railroading or at the packing" house, and be sure of my 
money.” 

“Maybe so,” his father answered dryly. 

Mary, who had just come in from the pantry and was wiping her 
hands on the roller towel, thought Eudy and his father were getting 
loo serious. She brought her darning-basket and sat down in the middle 
of the group. 

“I ain’t much afraid of hard times, Eiidy,” she-said heartily. 
“We’ve had a plenty, but we’ve always come through. Your father 
wouldn’t never take nothing very hard, not even hard times. I got 
a mind to tell you a story-’oh him. Maybe you boys can’t hardly re¬ 
member the year we had that terrible hot wind, that burned everything 
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up on the Pourtli of July? All the corn an’ the gardens. An’ that was 
in the days when wo didn’t have alfalfa yet,—I guess it wasn’t invented. 

“■\Vcll, that very day your father was out cultivatin’ corn, and I 
was here in the kitchen inakin’ plum preserves. We had bushels of 
plums that year. I noticed it was terrible hot, but it’s always hot in 
the kitchen when you’re preservin’, an’ I was too busy with my plums 
to mind. Anton came in from the field about three o’clock, an’ I asked 
him what was the matter. 

“ ‘Nothin’,’ he says, ‘‘but it’s pretty hot, an’ I think I won’t 
work no more today.’ He stood round for a few minutes, an’ then he 
says; ‘Ain’t you near through? I want you should git up a nice supper 
for us tonight. It’s Fourth of July.’ 

“I told him to git along, that I was right in the middle of preservin’, 
but the plums would taste good on hot biscuit. ‘I’m goin’ to have 
fried chicken, too,’ he sa 3 ’s; and he went off an’ killed a couple. You 
three oldest boj'S was little fellers, playin’ round outside, real hot an’ 
sweatj', an’ your father took you to the horse tank down by the wind¬ 
mill an’ took off your clothes an’ put j-ou in. Them two box-elder 
trees was little then, but they made .shade over the tank. Then he 
took off all his own clothes, an’ got in with you. While he was playin’ 
in the water with you, the Methodist preacher drove into our place to 
say how all the neighbors was goin’ to meet at the schoolhouse that 
night, to praj' for rain. He drove right to the windmill, of course, 
and there was your father and j'ou three with no clothes on. I was 
an the kitchen door, an’ I had to laugh, for the preacher acted like 
he ain’t never seen a naked man before. -He surelj'' was embarrassed, 
an’ j'our father couldn’t git to his clothes; they was all bangin’ up 
on the windmill to let the sweat dry out of ’em. So he laid in the 
tank where he was, an’ put one of jmu bo.vs on top of him to cover 
him up a little, an’ talked to the preachei’. 

“When you got through plajdn’ in the water, he put clean clothes 
on you and a clean shirt on himself, and by that time I’d begun to 
get supper. He saj'S: ‘It’s too hot in here to eat comfortable. Let’s 
have a picnic in the orchard. AVe’ll eat our supper behind the mulberry 
hedge, under them linden trees.’ 

“So he carried our supper down, an’ a bottle of my wild-grape 
wine, an’ everj'thing tasted good, I can tell you. The wind got cooler 
as the sun was goin’ down, and it turned out pleasant, only I noticed 
how the leaves was curled up on the linden trees. That made me think, 
an’ I asked your father if that hot wind all day hadn’t been terrible 
hard on the gardens an’ the corn. 

“ ‘Corn,’ he says, ‘there ain’t no corn.’ 
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“‘Wliat you talkin’ about?’ ! said. ‘Ain’t wc got forty aorcs?’ 

“ ‘Wc ain’t got an car,’ he says, ‘nor nobody else ain’t got none. 
il the corn in this country was cooked by three o’clock today, like 
n’d roasted it in an oven.’ 

“ ‘You mean you won’t get no crop'at all?’ I asked him. I couldn’t 
believe it, after he’d woi'kcd so hard. 

“ ‘No crop this year,’ lie says. ‘That’s why wc’rc havin’ a picnic. 
Wc might as well enjoy what we got.’ 

“‘An’ that’s how your father behaved, when all the neighbors was 
so discouraged they couldn’t look j’ou in the face. An’ we enjoyed 
ourselves that year, poor as we was, an’ our neighbors wasn’t a bit 
better off for bein’ miserable. Some of ’em grieved till they got poor 
digestions and couldn’t relish what they did have.” 

The younger boys said they thought their father had the best of 
it. But Rudolph was thinking that, all the same, the neighbors had 
managed to get ahead more, in the fifteen years since that time. There 
must be something wrong about his father’s Avay of doing things. He 
Avished he knew Avhat was going on in the back of Polly’s mind. He 
knew she liked his father, but he knew, too, that she was afraid of some¬ 
thing. When his mother sent over coffee-cajcc or prune tarts or a loaf 
of fresh bread, Polly seemed to regard them with a certain suspicion. 
Wlien she observed to him that his brothers had nice manners, her tone 
implied that it was remarkable they should have. With his mother 
she was stiff and on her guard. Mary’s hearty frankness and gusts 
of good humor irritated her. Polly Avas afraid of being Ainusual or 
conspicuous in any way, of being ‘‘ordinary,” as she said! 

When Mary had finished her story, Rosicky laid aside his pipe. • 

‘‘You boys like me to. tell you about some of dem hard times I'been 
through in London?” Warmly encouraged, he sat rubbing his fore¬ 
head along the deep creases. It Avas bothersome to tell a long story 
in English (he nearly ahvays talked to the boys in Gze6h), but he 
wanted Polly to hear this one. 

‘ Well, you ImoAv about dat tailor shop I worked in in London? 
I had one Christmas dere I ain’t never forgot. Times was aAvful bad 
before Christmas; de boss ain’t got much Avork, an’ liaA-c it awful hard 
to pay his rent. It ain’t so much fun, bein’ poor in a big city like 
London, I’ll say! All dc Avindows is full of good t’ings to eat, an’ all 
de pushcarts in de streets is full, an’ you smell ’em all de time, an’ 
you ain’t got no money,—not a damn bit. I didn’t min d de cold so 
much, though I didn’t have no overcoat, chust a short jacket I’d out- 
gi-owed so it wouldn’t meet on me, an’ my hands Avas chapped raAV. 
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But I always had a good appetite, like you all know, an’ de sight of dcm 
pork pies in de windows was awful fur me! 

**Day before Cliristinas was terrible foggy dat year, an’ dat fog 
gits into your bones and makes 3 "ou all damp like. Mrs. Liftschnitz 
didn’t give .us nothin’ but a little bread an’ drippin’ for supper, because 
she was saAun’ to try for to give us a good dinner on Christmas Day. 
After supper de boss say I can go an’ enjoy myself, so I went into de 
streets to listen to dc Christmas singers. Dey sing old songs an’ make 
very nice music, an’ I run round after dem a good ways, till I got 
awful hungry. I t’ink maybe if I go home, I can sleep till morning 
an’ forgit my belly. 

‘‘I went into my corner real quiet, and roll up in my fedder quilt. 
But I ain’t got my head do'wn, till I smell somet’ing good. Seem like 
it git stronger an’ stronger, an’ I can’t git to sleep noway, I can’t 
understand dat smell. Dere was a gas light in a hall across de court, 
dat always shine in at my window a little. I got up an’ look round. I 
got a little wooden box in my corner fur a stool, ’cause I ain’t got no 
chair. I picks up dat box, and under it dere is a roast goose on a platter 1 
I can’t believe my eyes. I carry it to de window where de light comes 
dn, an’ touch it and smell it to find out, an’ den I taste it to be sure. 
I say, T will eat chust one little bite of dat goose, so I can go to sleep, 
and tomorrow I won’t eat none at all. But I tell you, boy.s, when 1 
stop, one half of dat goose was gone!” 

The narrator bowed his head, and the boj^s shouted. But little 
Josephine slipped behind his chair and kis.sed him on the neck beneath 
his oar. 

‘Toor little Papa, I don’t want him to be hungry!” 

• “Da’s long ago, child. I ain’t never been hungry since I had 
your mudder to cook fur me.” 

“Go on and tell us the rest, please,” said Polly. 

“Well, when I come to realize what I done, of course, I felt terrible. 
I felt bettor in de stomach, but very bad in de heart. I set on my bed 
wid dat platter on my knees, an’ it all come to me; how hard dat poor 
woman save to buy dat goose, and how she get some neighbor to cook it 
dat got more fire, an’ how she put it in my corner to keep it away from 
dem hungry children. Dey was an old carpet hung up to shut my 
corner off, an’ de children wasn’t allowed to go in dere. An’ I know 
she put it in my corner because she trust me more’n she did de violin 
boy. I can’t stand it to face her after I spoil de Christmas. So I put 
on my shoes and go out into de city. I tell myself I better throw 
myself in de river; but I guess I ain’t dat kind of a boy. 

“It was after twelve o’clock, an’ terrible cold, an’ I start out to 
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walk about London all night. I walk along de river awhile, but dey 
was lots of drunks all along; men, and women too. I chust move along 
to keep away from the police. I git onto de Strand, an’ den over to 
New Oxford Street, where dere was a big German restaurant on de 
ground floor, wid big Aviudows all fixed up fine, an’ I could see de 
people havin’ parties inside. While I was lookin’ in, two meu and 
two ladies come out, laughin’ and talkin’ and feeliu’ happy about all 
dcy been eatin’ an’ driukiu’, and dey Avas speakin’ Czech—^uot like de 
Austrians, but like de home folks talk it. 

“I guess I Aveiit crazy, au’ I done Avhat I ain’t.never done before 
nor since. I Avent right up to dem gay people an’ begun to beg dem; 
‘FelloAv countrymen, for God’s sake gh'e me money enough to buy a 
goose! ’ 

“Dey laugh, of course, but de ladies speak aAvful kind to me, an’ 
dey take* me back into de restaxurant and give me hot coffee and cakes, 
an’ make me tell all about hoAv I happened to come to London, an’ 
Avhat I Avas doin’, dere. Dey take my name and Avjiere I Avork doAA'n 
on paper, an’ botli of dem ladies give me ten shillings. 

“De big market at Coveut Gardens ain’t very far aAA'ay, an’ by 
dat time it Avas open. I go dere an’ buy a big goose an’ some pork 
pies, au’ potatoes and onions, an’ cakes an’ oranges fur de children,— 
all I could carry! When I git home, everybody is still asleep. I pile 
all I bought on de kitchen table, an’ go in an’ lay doAvn on my bed, 
an’ I ain’t Avaken up till I hear dat Avoman scream Avhen she come out 
into her kitchen. My goodness, but she Avas surprise! She laugh an’ 
cry at de same time, an’ hug me and Avaken all dc children. She ain’t 
stop fur no breakfast; she git de Christmas dinner ready dat morning, 
and Ave all sit doAvn an’ eat all Ave can hold. I ain’t ncA'cr seen dat 
violin boy have all he can hold befoi’C. 

“Tavo three days after dat, de tAvo men come to hunt me up, an’ 
dey ask my boss, and he give me a good report an’ tell dem I Avas a 
steady boy all right. One of dem Bohemians Avas very smart an’ run 
a Bohemian ueAvspaper in New York, an’ de odder Avas a rich raau, in 
de importing business, an’ dey been traA-elling togedder. Dey told me 
how t’ings Avas easier in NeAV York, an’ offered to pay my passage Avhen 
dey Avas goin’ home soon on a boat. My boss say to me: ‘You go. 
You ain’t got no chance here, an’ I like to see you git ahead, fur you 
alAvays been a gopd boy to my Avoman, and fur dat fine Christmas dinner 
you give us all.’ An’ da’s hoAV I got to NeAV York.” 

That night Avhen Eudolph and Polly, arm in arm, were running 
home across the. fields with the bitter wind at their backs, his heart 
leftped for joy when ^e said she thought they nught have his family 
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come over for supper on New Year’s Eve. “Let’s get up a nice supper, 
and not let your mother help at all; make her be company for once.’’ 

“Tliat would be lovely of you, Polly,’’ he said humbly. He was 
a very simple, modest boy, and he, too, felt vaguely that Polly and her 
sisters were more experienced and worldly than his people. 


VI 


The winter turned out badly for farmers. It was bitterly cold, 
and after the first light snows before Christmas there was no snow at all, 
—and no rain. March was as bitter as February. On those days when 
the wind fairly punished the country, Rosicky sat by his window. In 
the fall he and the boys had put in a big wheat planting, and now the 
seed had frozen in the ground. All that land would have to be ploughed 
up and planted over again, planted in corn. It had happened before, 
but'he was younger then, and he never worried about what had to be. 
He was sure of himself and of Mary; he knew they could bear what 
they had to bear, that they would always pull through somehow. But 
he was not so sure about the young ones, and he felt troubled because 
Rudolph and Polly were having such a hard start. 

Sitting beside his flowering window while the panes rattled and 
the wind blew in under the door, Rosicky gave himself to reflection as 
he had not done since those Sundays in the loft of the furniture-factory 
in New York, long ago. Then he was trying to find what he wanted 
in life for himself; now he was trying to find what he wanted for liis 
hoys, and why it was he so hungered to feel sure they would be here, 
working this very land, after he was gone. 

They would have to work hard on the farm, and probably they 
would never do much more than make a living. But if he could think 
of them as staying here on the land, he wouldn’t have to fear any great 
unkindness for them. Hardships, certainly; it was a hardship to have 
the wheat freeze in the ground ■when seed was so high; and to have to 
sell your stock because you had no feed. But there would he other 
years when everything came along right, and you caught up. And 
what you had was your own. You' difiu’t have to choose between bosses 
and strikers, and go wrong either way. You didn’t have to do with 
dishonest and cruel people. They were the only things in his experience 
he had found terrifying and horrible; the look in the eyes of a dishonest 
and crafty man, of a scheming and rapacious woman. 

In the country, if you had a mean neighbor, you could keep ofE 
his land and make him keep off yours. iBut in the city, all the foulness 
and misery and brutality of your neighbors was part of your life. The 
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worst things he had come upon in his journey through the world were 
human,—depraved and poisonous specimens of man. To this day he 
could recall certain terrible faces in the London streets. There were 
mean peo^de everyivhere, to be sure, even in their own country town 
here. But they weren’t tempered, hardened, sharpened, like the trea¬ 
cherous people in cities who live by grinding or cheating or poisoning 
their fellowmeu. He had helped to bury two of his fellow-workmen in 
the tailoring trade, and he was distrustful of the organized industries 
that see one out of the world in big cities. Here, if you were sick, you 
had Doctor Ed to look after you; and if you died, fat Mr. Haycock, the 
kindest man in the Avorld, buried you. 

It seemed to Rosicky that for good, honest boys like his, the worst 
they could do on the farm was better than the best they would be likely 
to do in the city. If he’d had a mean boy, now, one Avho was crooked 
and sharp and tried to put anything over on his brothers, then town 
would be the place for him. But he had no such hoy. As for Rudolph, 
the discontented one, he would give the shirt ofiE his back to anyone 
who touched his heart. What Rosicky really hoped for his boys was 
that they could get through the world without ever kno\ving much about 
the cruelty of hiunan beings. “Their mother an’ me ain’t prepared 
them for that,’’ he sometimes said to himself. 

These thoughts brought him back to a grateful consideration of his 
own case. What an escape he had liad, to be sure! He, too, in his time, 
liad had to take money for repair work from the hand of a hungry child 
who let it go so wistfully; because it was money due his boss. And now, 
in all these years, he had never had to take a cent from anyone in bitter 
need,—^never had to look at the face of a woman become like a wolf’s 
from struggle and famine. When he thought of these things, Rosicky 
would put on his cap and jacket and slip down to the barn and give his 
work-horses a little extra oats, letting them eat it out of his hand in their 
slobhery fashion. It was his way of expressing what he felt, and made 
him chuckle with pleasure. 

The spring came warm, with blue skies,—^but dry, dry as a bone. 
The boys began ploughing up the wheat-fields to plant them over in corn. 
Rosicky would stand at the fence corner and watch theifi, and the earth 
was so dry it blew up in clouds of brown dust that hid the horses and 
the sulky plough and the driver. It was a bad outlook. 

The big alfalfa-field that lay between the home place and Rudolph’s 
came up green, but Rosicky was worried because during that open windy 
winter a great many Russian thistle plants had blown in there and lodged. 
He kept the boys to rake them out; he was afraid that their 

seed would root and **take the alfalfa.’’ Rudolph said that was non¬ 
sense. The boys were working so hard planting corn, their father felt 
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Iip couldn’t insist about the thistles, but he set great store by that big 
alfalfa field. It was a feed you could depend on,—and there was some 
deeper reason, vague, but strong. The peculiar green of that clover 
woke early memories in old Rosicky, went back to something in his child¬ 
hood in the pld world. When he was a little boy, he had played in fields 
of that strong blue-green color. 

One morning, when Rudolph had gone to town in the car, leaving 
a work-team idle in his barn, Rosicky went over to his son’s place, put 
the horses- to the buggy rake, and set about quietly raking up those 
thistles. lie behaved with guilty caution, and rather enjoyed stealing 
a march on Doctor Ed, who was just then taking his first vacation in 
seven years of practice and was attending a clinic in Chicago. Rosicky 
got the thistles raked up, but did not stop to burn them. That would 
take some time, and his' breath was pretty short, so he thought he had 
better get the horses back to the barn. 

He got them into the barn and to their stalls, but the pain had 
come on so sharp in his chest that he didn’t try to take the harness off. 
He started for the house, bending lower with every step. The ci-amp 
in his chest was shutting him up like a jack-knife. When he reached 
the Aviudmill, he swayed and caught at the ladder. He saw Polly coming 
down the hill, running with the swiftness of a slim greyhound. In a 
flash she had her shoulder under his armpit. 

“Lean on me. Father, hard! Don’t be afraid. We can get to the 
house all right.” 

Somehow they did, though Rosicky became blind with pain; he 
could keep on his legs, but he couldn’t steer his course. Tlic next thing 
he Avas conscious of Avas lying on Polly’s bed, and Polly bending over 
'him AATinging out bath tOAvels in hot Avater and putting them on his 
chest. She stopped only to throAv coal into the stOA-e, and she kept the 
tea-kettle and the black pot going. She put these hot applications on 
him for nearly an hour, she told him afterAvards, and all that time he 
Avas draAvn up stiff and blue, Avith the sweat pouring off him. 

As the pain gradually loosed its grip, the stiffness Avent out of his 
jaAvs, the black circles round his eyes disappeared, and a little of his 
natural color came back. When his daughter-in-laAv buttoned his shirt 
over his chest at last, he sighed. 

“Da’s fine, de way I feel noAv, Polly. It was a aAvful bad spell, 
an’ I Avas so sorry it all come on you like it did.” 

Polly Avas flushed and excited. “Is the pain really gone? Can I 
leaA’e you long enough to telephone over to your place?” 

Rosicky’s eyelids fluttered. “Dqu^t telephone, Polly. It ain’t no 
use to scare my Avife. It’s nice and quiet here, an’ if I ain’t too much 
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trouble to you, jast let me lay still till I feel like myself. I ain’t got 
no pain now. It’s Jiice here.” 

Polly bent over him and wiped the moisture from his face. ^‘Oh, 
I’m so glad it’s over!” she broke out impulsively. ‘‘It just broke my 
heart to see you suffer so, Father.” 

Eosicky motioned her to sit down on tlie chair where the tea-kettle 
had been, and looked up at her with that lively affectionate gleam iu 
liis eyes. “You was awful good to me, I won’t ever forgit dat. I hate 
it to be sick on you like dis. Down at de barn I say to myself, dat 
young girl ain’t had much experience in sickness, I don’t want to scare 
her, an’ m^yhe she’s got a baby cornin’ or somet’ing.” 

Polly took his liand. He was looking at her so intently and affec¬ 
tionately and confidingly j his eyes seemed to caress her face, to regard 
it with pleasure. . She frowned wdth her funny streaks of eyebrows, and 
then smiled back at liim. 

“I guess maybe there is something of that kuid going to happen. 
But I liaven’t told anyone yet, not my mother or Rudolph. You’ll 
be the first to know.” 

His liand pressed hers. She noticed that it was warm again. The 
twinkle in his yellow-brown eyes seemed to come nearer. 

“I like mighty well to see dat little child, Polly,” was all he said. 
Then he closed his eyes and lay half-smiling. But Polly sat still, think¬ 
ing hard. She had a sudden feeling that nobody in the Avorld, not her 
mother, not Rudolph, or anyone, really loved her as much as old Rosicky 
did. It perplexed her. She sat frouming and trying to puzzle it out. 
It was as if Rosick}^ had a special gift for loving people, something that 
was like an ear for music or an eye for color. It was quiet, unobtru¬ 
sive; it was merely there. You saw it in his eyes,—^perhaps that was 
why they were merry. You felt it in his hands, too. After he dropped 
off to sleep, she sat holding his warm, broad, flexible brown hand. She 
liad never seen another in the least like it. She wondered if it wasn’t 
a kind of gypsy hand, it was so alive and quick and light in its communi¬ 
cations,—strange in a farmer. Nearly all the farmers she knew 
liad huge lumps of fists, like mauls, or they were knotty and bony and 
uncomfortable-looking, with stiff fingers. But Rosicky’s hand was like 
quicksilver, flexible, muscular, about the color of a pale cigar, with deep, 
deep creases across the palm. It wasn’t nervous, it wasn’t a stupid 
lump; it was a warm brown human hand, vdih some cleverness in it, a 
great deal of generosity, and something else which Polly could only call 
“gypsylike,”—something nimble and lively and sure, in the way that ani¬ 
mals are. 

Polly remembered that hour long afterward; it had been like an 
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awakening to her. It seemed to her that she had never learned so much 
aoout life from anything as from old Rosicky’s hand. It brought her- 
to herself; it communicated some direct and untranslatable message. 

When she heard Rudolph coming in the car, she ran out to meet 

him. 

“Oh, itudy, your father’s been awful sick! He raked up those 
Uiistles he’s been worrying about, and afterwards he could hardly get 
to the house. He suffered so I was afraid he was going to die.’’ 

Rudolph jumped to the ground. “Where is he now?’’ 

“On the bed. He’s asleep. I was terribly scared, because, you 
know, I’m so fond of your father.” She slipped her arm through his 
and they went into the house. That afternoon they took Rosicky home 
and put him to bed, though he protested that he was quite well again. 

The next morning he got up and dressed and sat down to breakfSist 
with his family. He told Mary that his coffee tasted better than usual 
to him, and he warned the hoys not to bear any tales to Doctor Ed 
when he got home.. After breakfast he sat down by his window to do 
some patching and asked Mary to thread several needles for him before 
she went to feed her chickens,—^her eyes were better than his, and her 
hands steadier. He lit his pipe and took up John’s overalls. Mary had 
been watching him anxiously all morning, and as she went out of the 
door with her bucket of scraps, she saw that he was smiling. He wa.s 
thinking, indeed, about Polly, and how he might never have Icnown - 
what a tender heart she had if he hadn’t got sick over there. Girls 
nowadays didn’t wear their heart on their sleeve. But now he knew 
Polly would make a fine woman after the foolishness wore off. Either a 
woman had' that sweetness at her heart or she hadn’t. You couldn’t 
always tell by the look of them; hut if they had that, everything came 
out right in the .end. 

After he had taken a few stitches, the cramp began in his chest, 
like yesterday. He put his pipe cautiously down on the window-sill and 
•bent over to ease the pull. No use,—he had better try to get to his 
bed if he could. He rose and groped his way across the familiar floor, 
which was rising and falling like the deck of a ship. At the door he 
fell. When Mary came in, she- found him lying there, and the moment 
she touched him she knew that he was gone. 

Doctor Ed was away when Rosicky died, and for the first few weeks 
after he got home he was hard driven. Every day he said to himself 
that he must get out to see the family that had lost their father. One 
soft, warm moonlight night in early summer he started for the farm. His 
mind was on other things, and not until his road ran by the graveyard 
did he realize that Rosicky wasn’t over there on the hill where the red 
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lamplight shone, but here, in the moonlight. He stopped his car, shut 
off the engine, and sat there for a while. 

A sudden hush had fallen on his soul. Everything here seemed 
strangely moving and significant, though signifying what, he did not 
know. Close by the -vvire fence stood Rosicky’s mowing-machine, where 
one of the boys had been cutting hay that afternoon; his own work-horses 
had been going up and down there. The new-cut hay perfumed all 
the night air. The moonlight silvered the long, billowj' gra^ that grew 
over the graves and hid the fence; the few little evergreens stood out 
black in it, like shadows in a pool. The sky was very blue and soft, the 
stars rather faint because the moon was full. 

For the first time it struck Doctor Ed that this was really a beariti- 
ful graveyard. He thought of city cemeteries; acres of shrubbery and 
heavy stone, so arranged and lonely and unlike anything in the living 
world. Cities of the dead, indeed; cities of the forgotten, of the “put 
away.” But this Avas open and free, this Tittle square of long grass 
Avhich the wind for ever stirred. Nothing but the sky overhead, and 
the many-colored fields running on until they met that sky. The horses 
Avorked here in summer; the neighbors passed on their way to town; 
and OA'er yonder, in the cornfield, Eosicky’s OAvn cattle would be eating 
fodder as Avinter came on. Nothing could be more undeathlike than this 
place; nothing could be more right for a man who had helped to do 
the work of great cities and had always longed for the open country 
and had got to it at last. Rosicky’s life seemed to him complete and 
beautiful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hemingway captm^ed the imaginations of a generation of readers 
and writers in America more completely than has any other literary 
figure of the twentieth century. ‘‘Hemingway is the bronze god of the 
whole contemporary literary experience in America/’ wrote one critic in 
1942. Hemingway’s stories and novels came nearer to changing the 
cour.se of story-telling and giving a new cadence to the language than 
has the work of any of his contemporaries. 

Hemingway made himself a legend and his publication of a new 
novel an event. His Hemingway hero is a fixture of the times: his per¬ 
sonality in all its splendor and mystery hovers over the literature of 
the world even after his death by use of one of his own favorite guns. 
His receiving the Nobel Award for literature in 1954 was generally 
applauded as long his due. 

Hemingway was born on July 21, 1898, the son of a doctor, at Oak 
Park, Illinois, an upper class suburb of Chicago. His boyhood and 
youth was active, athletic, involved in vacations of hunting and fishing 
in the Michigan north woods. Graduating from high school, he went to 
work as a journalist instead of attending college. He went into the 
military service during World War I and saw intensive combat service 
in Italy, being .severely wounded on the Italian front and decorated 
for valor. He again entered newspaper work, reporting on the Greco- 
TurUisli war in. 1920, and working as Paris correspondent. 

In Paris Hemingway became a part of the artistic circle around 
Gertrude Stein and friends with the many American writers who had, 
as it were, exiled themselves in ■ Southern Europe. 
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Two volumes of his short stories, In Our Time (1924) and Men 
Without Women (1927) and his first important novel, The Sun Also 
Rises (1926), marked him as an outstanding young writer. 

War and violence are the materials of the Hemingway approach.. 
He reached one successful peak after another of critical and popular 
acclaim with two war novels, A Farewell to Arms (1929) and For Whom 
the Bell Tolls (1940). A Farewell to Arms based directly on Heming- 
way’s Italian war experiences is one of the best of the American war 
novels, even though his disciplined art breaks into sentimentality at 
times. It is a story of one man’s withdrawal from the war into love, 
a love which ends in futility. For Whom the Bell Tolls is a Spanish 
Civil War story, where the hero, Robert Jordan, loses his life in a lost 
eausc. Hemingway’s heroes are all losers: the quc.stion becomes one of 
whether everything is lost in his tragic vision. As Santiago, the hero of 
The Old Man and the Sea:, and a good example of the Hemingway hero, 
puts it, man is not made for defeat: “A man can be destroyed but not 
defeated.” Death in the Afternoon (1932) and The Green Hills of 
Africa (1935) present the ritual of bull fighting and big game Hunting 
as non-fictional, personal and topical books. Both of these books give 
interesting sidelights on Hemingway’s artistic purposes and methods. 
“The great thing is to last and get your work done and see and hear and 
learn and understand; alul write when there is something you know; 
and not before; . . . Let those who want to save the world, if you can 
get to see it clear and as a whole. Then any part you make will re¬ 
present the whole if it’s made truly.” 

This note of world-weary detachment is a part of the Hemingway 
mood. The cult of violent experience grew as Hemingway achieved 
publicity as the big game hunter, the catcher of big fish, and the roamer 
into the wilderness parts of the earth. Other novels of his were To 
Have and Have Not (1937), Across the River and'Into the Trees (1950), 
and The Old Man and the Sea (1952). A MovcaUc Feast (1964) is a 
posthumously published account of his early Paris days. 

The Old Man and the Sea illustrates very well the method of sim¬ 
plicity which Hemingway contributed to modern fiction. It is written 
in a style worth examining in detail. He scorns to permit abstractions 
to stand for experience. He hates the falseness of the general, especially 
the glo^ving timeworn words of sentiment, such as love, justice, loyalty, 
courage. “I was always embarras.sed by the words sacred, glorious, and 
sacrifice and the expression in vain,” he had Lt. Henry say in A Fare¬ 
well to Arms. Hemingway had a dedication to his art and a concern 
for his achievement which mark him as the striving artist. He sought 
for emotional honesty more than realistic accuracy. ‘‘The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro,” like most of Heming^vay’s writing, has a personal rele¬ 
vance to the author; but the storj' deserves full consideration as a work 
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of art. It does present the artist as artist—the writer as writer—even 
as Henry James frequently wrote of the writer in his works. Snow 
and death are recurrent themes in the interspersed meditations; but 
these reflections upon the matters which remain to be written indicate 
the Hemingway attempt to come at the immediacy of experience and 
avoid the general and abstract. Death is brought to personal feeling 
and snow is used concretely. Hemingway the writer is apparent in 
this story. 

Hemingway has long been the subject of critical discussion. Some 
useful books on him and his work are Hemingway: The Writer as Artist, 
by Carlos Baker (1952, revised 1956); The Apprenticeship of Ernest 
Hemingway, The Early Years, bj' Charles A. Fenton (1954); Heming¬ 
way and His Critics, An International Anthology, edited by Carlos Baker 
(1961); Philip Young, Ernest Hemingway (1953); S. F. Sanderson, 
Ernest Hemingway . Hemingway, edited by Robert P. Weeks 

(1962). 


THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO* 


Kilimanjaro is a ^now-covcred mountain 19,710 feet high, and is 
said to he the highest nwiintain in Africa. Its western summit is called 
hy the Masai ^^Ngaje Ngai,^^ the House of God. Close to the western 
summit there is the dried and frozen carcass of a leopard. No one has 
explained what the leopard was seeking at that altitude. 


TThE marvellous thing is that it’s painless,” he said. ‘‘That’s how 
you know when it starts.” 

‘‘Is it really?” 

“Absolutely. I’m awfully sorry about the odor though. That must 
bother you.” 

“Don’t! Please don’t.” 

“Look at them,” he said. “Now is it sight or is it scent that brings 
them like that?” 

The cot the man lay on was in the wide shade of a mimosa tree 
and as he looked out past the shade onto the glare of the plain there 
were three of the big birds squatted obscenely, while in the sky a dozen 
more sailed, making quick-moving shadows as they passed. 

“They’ve been there since the day the truck broke down,” he said. 
“Today’s the first time any have lit on the ground. I watched the way 
they sailed veiry carefully at first in case I ever wanted to use them in 
a story. That’s funny now.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” she said. 

“I’m only talking,” he said. “It’s much easier if I talk. But I 
don’t want to bother you.” 

“You know it doesn’t bother me,” she said. “It’s that I’ve gotten 


* Copyright notice: Beprinted from The Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Copyright 1925, 1927, 1930, 1933, 1953, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
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SO very nervous not being able to do anything. I tliink we might make 
it as easy as we can until the plane comes.’’ 

‘‘Or until the plane doesn’t come.” 

‘‘Please tell me what to do. There must be something I can do.” 

‘‘You can take the log oft and that might stop it, though I doubt it. 
Or you can shoot mo. You’re a good shot now. I taught you to shoot, 
didi^t I?” 

‘‘Please don’t talk that way. Couldn’t I road to you?” 

‘‘Read what?” 

‘‘Anything in the book bag that we haven’t read.” 

‘‘I can’t listen to it,” he said. ‘‘Talking is the easiest. We quarrel 
and that makes the time pass.” 

‘‘I don’t quarrel. I never want to quarrel. Let’s not quarrel any 
more. No matter how nervous we get. Maybe they will be back with 
another truck today. Maybe the plane will come.” 

‘‘I don’t want to move,” the man said. ‘‘There is no sense in 
moving now except to make it easier for you.” 

‘‘That’s cowardly.” 

‘‘Can’t you let a man die as comfortably as he can without calling 
him names? What’s the use of slanging me?” 

‘‘You’re not going to die.” 

‘‘Don’t be silly. I’m dying now. . Ask those bastards.” He looked 
over to where the huge, filthy birds sat, their naked heads sunk in the 
hunched feathers. A fourth planed down, to run quick-legged and then 
waddle slowly toward the others. 

‘‘They are around every camp. You never notice them. You can’t 
die if you don’t give up.” 

‘‘Wliere did you read that? You’re such a bloody fool.” 

‘‘You might think about some one else.” 

‘‘For Christ’s sake,” he said, ‘‘that’s been my trade.” 

He lay then and was quiet for a while and looked across the heat 
shimmer of the plain to the edge of the bush. There were a few Tom¬ 
mies that showed minute and white against the yellow and, far off, he 
saw a herd of zebra, white against the green of the bush. This was a 
pleasant camp under big trees against a hill, with good water, and close 
by, a nearly dry water hole where sand grouse flighted in the mornings. 

“Wouldn’t you like me to read?” she asked. She was sitting on 
a canvas chair beside his cot. “There’s a breeze coming up.” 
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“No thanks.” 

“Maybe the truck will come.” 

“I'don’t give a damn about the truck.” 

“I do.” 

“You give a damn about so many things that I don’t.” 

“Not so many, Harry.” 

“Wliat about a drink?” 

“It’s supposed to be bad for you. It said in Black’s to avoid all 
alcohol. You shouldn’t drink.” 

“Molo!” he shouted. 

“Yes Bwana.” 

“Bring whiskey-soda.” 

“Yes Bwana.” 

“You shouldn’t,” she said. “That’s what I mean by giving up. 
It says it’s bad for you. I know it’s bad for you.” 

“No,” he said. “It’s good for me.” 

So now it was all over, he thought. So now he would never have 
a chance to finish it. So this was the way it ended in a bickering over 
a drink. Since the gangrene started in his right leg he had no pain 
and with the pain the horror had gone and all he felt now was a great 
tiredness and anger that this was the end of it. For this, that now 
was- coming, he had very little curiosity. For years it had obsessed 
him; but now it meant nothing in itself; It was strange how easy being 
tired enough made it. 

Now he would never write the things that he had saved to write 
until he knew enough to write them well. Well, he w’ould not have 
to fail at trying to write them either. Maybe you could never write 
tliem, and that was why you put them off and delayed the starting. 
Well he would never know, now. 

“I wish we’d never come,” the woman said. She was looking at 
him holding the glass and biting her lip. “You never would have gotten 
anything like that in Paris. You always said you loved Paris. We 
could have stayed in Paris or gone anywhere. I’d have gone anywhere. 
I said I’d go anywhere you wanted- If you wanted to shoot we could 
have gone shooting in Hungary and been comfortable.” 

• “Your bloody money,” he said. 

“That’s not fair,” she said. “It was always yoUts as much as 
mine. I left everything and I went wherever you wanted to go and 
I’ve done what you wanted to do. But I wish we’d never come, here,” 
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“You said you loved it.\’ 

“I did when you were all right. But now I hate it. I don't see 
why that had to happen to your leg. What have we done to have that 
happen to us?" 

“I suppose what I did was to forget to put iodine on it when I first 
scratched it. Then I didn’t pay any attention to it because I never 
infect. Then, later, when it got bad, it was probably using that weak 
carbolic solution when the other antiseptics ran out that paralyzed the 
minute blood vessels and started the gangrene." He - looked at her, 
“What else?" 

“I don’t mean that." 

“If we would have hired a good mechanic instead of a half baked 
kikuyu driver, he would have checked the oil and never burned out that 
bearing in the truck." 

“I don’t mean that." 

“If you hadn’t left your own people, your goddamned Old West- • 
bury, Saratoga, Palm Beach people^ to take me on-" 

“Why, I loved you. That’s not fair. I love you now. I’ll always 
love you. Don’t you love me?" 

“No," said the man. “I don’t think so. I never have." 

“Harry, what are you saying? You’re out of your head." 

“No. I haven’t any head to go out of." 

“Don’t drink that," she said. “Darling, please don’t drink that. 
We have to do everything we can." 

“You do it," he said. “I’m tired." 

Now in hi^ mind he saiv a railway station at Karagatch and he 
was standing with his pack and that was the headlight of the Simplon- 
Orient cutting the dark now and he was leaving Thrace then after the 
retreat. That was one of the things he had saved to write, with, in the 
morning at breakfast, looking out the window and seeing snow on the 
mountains in Bulgaria and Nansen^s Secretary asking the old man if it 
were snow and the old man looking at it and saying. No, thaVs not snow, 
IVs too early for snow. And the Secretary repeating to the other girls, 
No, you see. IVs not snow and them all sayvng, IVs not snow we were 
mistaken. But it was the s7iow all right and he sent them on into it 
when he evolved exchange of populations. And it was snow they tramped 
along in until they died that winter. 


i. These cities—all in the United States—are ''watering places’* or vacation 
spots for the rich and leisurely-—at least, that is the way Hemingway uses the 
reference. 
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It wa^ snow too that fell all Christmas week that year up in the 
Qauertal, that year they lived in the woodcutter's house with the tig 
square porcelain stove that filled half the room, and they slept on mat- 
tresses filled with iecch leaves, the time the deserter came with his feet 
lloody in the snow. He said the police were right behind him a^id they 
gave him woollen socks and held the gendarmes talking until the tracks 
had drifted over. 

In Schrunz, on Chrisbnas day, the snow was so bright it hurt -your 
eyes when you looked out from the weinstube and saw every one coming 
home from church. That was where they walked up the sleigh-smoothed 
urine-yellowed road along the river with the steep pine hills, skis heavy 
on the shoulder, and where they ran that great run down the glacier 
above the Madlener-haus, the snow as smooth to sec as cake frosting and 
as light as powder and he remembered the noiseless rush the speed made 
as you dropped down like a bird. 

They were snow-bound a week in Vio Madlener-haus that time in 
the blizzard playing cards in the' smoke by the lantern light and the 
stakes were higher all the time as Herr Lent lost more. Finally he lost 
it all. Everything, the skischulc money and all the scason^s profit and 
then his capital. He could see him witu his long nose, picking up the 
cards and then opening, ^*Sans Voir.^^ There was always gambling then. 
When there was no snow you gambled and when there was too much 
you gambled. He thought of all the time in his life he had spent gambl¬ 
ing. 

Bui he had never written a line of that, nor of that cold, bright 
Christmas day with the mountains showing across the plain that Barker 
had flown across the lines to bomb the Austrian officers^ leave tram, 
machine-gunning them as they scattered and ran. He remembered 
Barker afterwards coming into the mess and starting to tell about it. 
And how quiet it got and tJien somebody saying, *'You bloody murderous 
bastard.^ ^ 

Those were the same Austrians they killed then that he skied with 
later. No not the same. Hans, that he skied with all that year, had 
been in the Kaiser-Jagers and when they went hunting hares together 
up the little valley above the saw-mill they had talked of the fighting 
on Pasubio and of the attack on Pertica and Asalonc and he had never 
written a word of that. Nor of Monte Corno, nor the 8iete Commun, 
nor of Arsiedo. 

How many winters had he lived in the Voralberg and the Arlbergt 
It tvas four and then he remembered the man who had the fox to sell 
wherti they had walked into Bludenz, that time to buy presents, and the 
cherry-pit taste of good kirsch, the fast-sUpping rush, of running powder* 
snow on crust, singing ^^HU Ho! said Bollyl^^ as you ran down the 
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last stretch to the steep drop, taking it straight, then running the orchard 
in three turns and out across the ditch and onto the icy road behind the 
inn. Knocking your bindings loose, kicking the skis free and leaning them 
up against the wooden wall of the inn, the lamplight coming from the 
window, where inside, in the smoky, new-wine smelling warmth, they 
were playing the accordion, 

“Where did we stay in Paris?” he asked the woman who was sitting 
by him in a canvas chair, now, in Africa. 

“At the Crillon. You know that.” 

“Why do 1 know that?” 

“That’s where Ave always stayed.” 

“No. Not always.” 

.“Thei’e and at the Pavillion Henri-Quatre in St. Germain. You said 
you loved it there.” 

“Love is a dunghill,” said Harry. “And I’m the cock that gets 
on it to crow.” 

“If you have to go away,” she said, “is it absolutely necessary to 
kill off everything you leave behind? I mean do you have to take away 
everything? Do you have to kill your horse, and your wife and burn 
your saddle and your armour?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Your damned money Avas my armour. My Swift 
and my Armour. 

“Don’t.” 

“All right. I’ll stop that. I don’t Avant to hurt you.” 

“It’s a little bit late uoav.” 

“All right then. I’ll go on hurting you. It’s more amusing. The 
only thing I ever really liked to do Avith you I can’t do noAV. ” 

“No. That’s not true. You liked to do many things and every¬ 
thing you Avanted to do I did.” 

“Oh, for Christ sake stop bragging, Avill you?” 

He looked at her and srav her crying. 

■ “Listen,” he said. “Do you think that it is fun to do this? I don’t 
knoAV wliy I’m doing it. It’s trying to kill to keep yourself alive, I 
imagine. I Avas all right Avhen Ave started talking. I didn’t mean to 
start this, and now I’m crazy as a coot and being as cruel to you as I 
can be. Don’t pay any attention, darling, to what I say. I love you. 


2. Swift and Co. and Amour and Co. are meat-packing corporatione. 
Hemingway’s pirn is rather far-fetched. 
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really. You know I love you. I’ve never loved any one'ebe the way 
I love you.” 

He slipped into the familiar lie he made his bread and butter by. 

“You’re sweet to me.” 

“You bitch,” he said. “You rich bitch. That’s poetry. I’m full 
of poetry now. Rot and poetry. Rotten poetry.” 

“Stop it. Harry, why do you have to turn into a devil now?” 

“I don’t like to leave anything,” the man said. “I don’t like to 
leave things behind.” 

It was evening now and he had been asleep. The sun was gone 
behind the hill and there was a shadow all across the plain and the small 
animals were feeding close to camp; quick dropping heads and switching 
tails, he watched them keeping well out away from the bush now. The 
birds no longer waited on the ground. They were all perched heavily 
in a tree. There were many more of them. His personal boy was sitting 
by the bed. 

“Memsahib’s gone to shoot,” the boy said. “Does Bwana want?” 

“Nothing.” 

She had gone to kill a piece of meat and, knowing how he. liked to 
watch the game, she had gone well away so she -would not disturb this 
little pocket of the plain that he could see. She was always thoughtful, 
he thought. On anything she knew about, or had read, or that she 
had ever heard. 

It was not her fault that when he went to her he was already over. 
How could a woman know that you meant nothing that you said; that 
you spoke only from habit and to be comfortable? After he no longer 
meant what he said, his lies -were more successful with women than 
when he had told them the truth. It Avas not so much that he lied as 
that there Avas no truth to tell. He had had his life and it was over 
and then he Avent on living it again Avith different people and more 
money, Avith the best of the same places, and some neAV ones. 

You kept from thinking and it A\’as all marvellous. You were equip¬ 
ped Avith good insides so that you did not go to pieces that way, the way 
most of f’ern had, and you made an attitude that you cared nothing 
for the-work you used to do, noAV that you could no longer do it But, 
in yourself," you said that you Avould Avrite about these people; about 
the very rich; that you were really not of them but a spy in their country; 
that you Avould leave it and Avrite of it and for once it would be Arritten 
by some one who knew Avhat he was Avriting of. But he would never 
do it, because each day of not writing, of comfort, of being that which 
he despised, dulled his ability and softened his -will to work so that, 
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finally, lie did no work at all. The people he knew now were all much 
more comfortable when he did not work. Africa was.where he had been 
happiest in the good time of his life, so he had come out here to start 
again. They had made this safari with the minimum of comfort. There 
was no hardship; but there was no luxury and he had thought that 
he could get back into training that way. That in some way he could 
work the fat off his soul the way a fighter went into the mountains to 
work and train in order to burn it out of his body. 

She had liked it. She said she loved it. She loved anything that 
was exciting, that involved a change of scene, where there were new 
people and Avhere things were pleasant. And he had felt the illusion 
of returning strength of will to work. Now it this was how it ended, 
and he knew it was, he must not turn like some snake biting itself because 
its back was broken. It wasn’t this woman’s fault. If it had not been 
she it would have been another. If he lived by a lie he should try to 
die by it. He heard a shot beyond the hill. 

She shot very well this good, this I'ieh bitch, this kindly caretaker 
and destroyer of his talent. Nonsense. He had destroyed his talent 
himself. "Why should he blame this woman because she kept him well? 
He had destroyed his talent by not using it, by betrayals of himself 
and what he believed in, by drinking so much that lie blunted the edge 
of his perceptions, by laziness, by sloth, and by snobbery, by pride, and 
by prejudice, by hook and by crook. What was this? A catalogue of 
old books" What Avas his talent anyway? It Avas a talent all right but 
instead of using it, he had traded on it. It Avas neA'er what he had 
done, but ahvays Avhat he could ^o. And he had chosen to make his 
living with something else instead of a pen or a pencil. It was strange, 
too, Avasn’t it, that Avhen he fell in love Avith another Avoman, that AA’onian 
should alAA'ays have more money than the last one? But Avhen he no 
longer was in love, when he Avas only lying, as to this Avoman, noAV, Avho 
had the most money of all, Avho had all the money there Avas, Avho had 
had a husband and ehildren, Avho had taken lovers and been dissatisfied 
Avith them, and Avho loved him dearly as a writer, as a man, as a com¬ 
panion and as a proud possession; it was strange that when he did 
not love her at all and Avas lying, that he should be able to give her more 
for her money than Avhen he had really loved. 

We must all be cut out for what Ave do, he thought. However you 
make your liA'ing is where your talent lies. He had sold vitality, in 
one form or another, all his life and when your affections are not too 
involA'ed you give much better value for the money. He had found 
that out but he Avould never write that, now, either. No, he would not 
Avrite that, although it was well worth Avriting. 

Now she came in sight, walking across the open toward the camp. 
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She was wearing jodhpurs and carrying her rifle. The two boys had 
a Toiuuiie* slung and they were coming along behind her.. She was 
still a good-looking woman, he thought, and she had a pleasant body. 
She had a great talent and appreciation for the bed, she was not pretty, 
but he liked her face, she read enormously, liked to ride and shoot and, 
certainly, she drank too much. Her husband had died when she was 
still a comparatively young woman and for a while she had" devoted 
herself to her two just-grown children, who did not need her and were 
embarrassed at having her about, to her stable of horacs, to books, and 
to bottles. She liked to read in the evening before dinner and she drank 
Scotch and soda while she read. By dinner she was fairly drunk and 
after a bottle of wine at dinner she was usually drunk enough to sleep. 

That was before the lovers. After she had the lovers she did not 
drink so much because she did not have to be drunk to deep. But the 
lovers bored her. She had been married to a man who had never bored 
her and these people bored her very much. 

Then one of her two children was killed in a plane crash and after 
that was over she did not want the lovers, and drink being no anaesthetic 
she had to make another life. Suddenly, she had been acutely frightened 
of being alone. But she wanted some one that she respected with her. 

It had begun very simply. She liked Avhat he wrote and she had 
always envied the life he led. She thought he did exactly what he 
wanted to. The steps by which she had acquired him and the way in 
which she had finally fallen in love with him were all part of a regular 
progression in which she had built herself a new life and he had traded 
away what remained of his old life. 

He had traded it for security, for comfort too, there was no denying 
that, and for what else? He did not know. She would have bought 
him anything he wanted. He knew that. She was a damned nice 
woman too. He ■would as soon be in bed ■with her as any one; rather 
with her, because she was richer, because she was very pleasant and 
appreciative and because she never made scenes. And now this life that 
she had built again was coming to a term because he had not used iodine 
two weeks ago when a thorn had scratched his knee as they moved 
forward trying to photograph a lierd of waterbuck standing, their heads 
upj peering while their nostrils searched the air, their ears spread wide 
to hear the first noise that would send them rushing into the bush. They 
had bolted, too, before he got the picture. 

Here she came now. 

He turned his head on the cot to look toward her. * Hello, he 

said. 

“I shot a Tommy ram,” she told liim. ‘‘He’ll make you good broth 
and I’ll have them mash some potatoes ■with the Khm . How do you feel? 
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“Much better.” 

“iM’t that lovely? You know I thought perhaps you would. You 
were sleeping when I left.” 

“I had a good sleep. Did you walk far?” 

“No. Just around behind the hill. I made quite a good shot on 
the Tommy.” 

“You shoot marvellously, you know.” 

“I love it. I’ve loved Africa. Really. If you’re all right it’s the 
most fun that I’ve ever had. You don’t know the fun it’s been to shoot 
with you. I’ve loved the country.” 

“I love it too.” 

“Darling, you don’t know how marvellous it is to see you feeling 
better. I couldn’t stand it when you felt that way. You won’t talk 
to me like that again, will you? Promise me?” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t remember what I said.” 

“You don’t have to destroy me. Do you? I’m only a middle-aged 
woman who loA'es you and wants to do what you want to do. I’ve been 
destroyed two or three times already. You w'ouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would you?” 

“I’d like to destroy you a fcAV times in bed,” he said. 

“Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way we’re made 
to be destroyed. The plane Avill be here tomorrow.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready 
and the grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
today. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.” 

“What makes you think it will come tomorrow?” 

“I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in toAvn, they will 
fix up your leg and then Ave will have some good destruction. Not that 
dreadful talking kind.” 

“Should we have a drink? The sun is dbwn.” 

“Do you think you should?” 

“I’m having one.” 

“We’ll have one together. Molo, leHi dm whiskey-sodal” she called. 

“You’d better put on your mosquito hoots,” "he told her. 

“I’ll wait till I bathe.. .” 
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While it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and 
there was no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open 
on his way around the hill. 

“That bastard crosses there every night,’’ the man said. “Every 
night for two weeks.’’ 

“He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re 
a filthy animal though.” 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of 
lying in one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on 
the tents, he could feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant 
surrender. She was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust 
in the afternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just 
then it occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wnd; but of 
a sudden evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena 
slipped lightly along the edge of it. 

“What is it, Harry?” she asked him. 

“Nothing,” lie said. “You had better move over to the other side. 
To windward.” 

“Did Molo change the dressing!” 

“Yes. I’m just using the boric now.” 

“How do you feel!” 

“A little wobbly,” 

“I’m going in to bathe,” she said. “I’ll be right out. I’ll eat 
with you and then we’ll put the cot in.” 

So, he said to himself, we did well to stop the quarrelling. He had 
never quarrelled much with this woman, while with the women that he 
loved he had quarrelled so much they had finally, always, with the 
corrosion of the quarrelling, killed what they had together. He had 
loved too much, demanded too much, and he wore it all out. 

He thought aiout alone in ConstanitinopU that time, hamng quar- 
veiled in Paris before, he had gone out. He had whored the whole time 
and then, when that was over, and he had failed to kill this loneliness, 
but only made it worse, he had written her, the first one, the one who 
left him, a letter telling her how he had never been able to kill it. . . • 
How when he thought he saw her outside the Begence ane time it made 
him go all faint and sick inside, and that he would follow a woman who 
looked like her in some way, dlong the Boulevard, afraid to see it was 
not she, afraid to lose the feeling it ga/ve him. How every one he had 
slevt with had only made him miss her more. How what she had done 
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could never matter since he knew he could not cure himself of loving 
her. He wrote this letter at the Club, cold sober, and mailed it to New 
York asking her to write him at the office m Paris, That seemed safe. 
And that night missing her so much it made him feel hoUow sick inside, 
he wandered up past Taxim^s, pieked a girl up and took her out to 
supper. He had gone to a place to dance with her afterward, she danced 
badly, and left her for a hot Armenian slut, that swung her belly against 
him so it almost scalded. He took her awdy from a British gunner sub¬ 
altern after a row. The gunner asked him outside and they fought in 
the street on the cobbles in the dark, He*d hit him twice, hard, on the 
side of the jaw and when he didnH go down he knew he was in for a 
fight. The gunner hit him in the body then beside his eye. He swung 
with his left agam and landed amd the gunner fell on him and grabbed 
his coat and tore the sleeve off and he dubbed him twice behind the ear 
and then smashed him with his right as he pushed him away, 'When 
the gunner went down his head hit first and he ran with the girl because 
they heard the M,P,*s coming. They got into a taxi and drove out 
to Bimmily Hissa along the Bosphorus, and around, and back in the 
cool night and went to bed and she felt as over-ripe as she looked but 
smooth, rose-petal, syrupy, smooth-bellied, big-breasted and needed no 
pillow under her buttocks, and he left her before she was awake looking 
blousy enough in the first daylight and turned up at the Pera Palace 
with a black eye, carrying his coal because one sleeve was missing. 

That same mght he left for Anatolia and he remembered, later on 
that trip, riding all day through fields of the poppies that they raised 
for opium and how strae\ge it made you feel, finally, and all the distances 
seemed wrong, to where they had made the attack with the newly arrived 
Constantine officers, that did not know a god-damned thing, and the 
artillery had fired into the troops and the British observer had cried 
like a child. 

That was the day he*d first seen dead men wearing white ballet 
skirts and upturned shoes with pompons on them. The Turks had come 
steadily and lumpily and he had seen the skirted men running and the 
officers shooting into them and running then themselves and he and the 
British observer had run too until his lungs ached and his mouth was 
full of the taste of pennies and they stopped behind soyne rocks and there 
were the Turks coming as lumpily as ever. Later he had seen the things 
that he could never think of and later still he had seen much worse. So 
when he got back to Paris that tme he could not talk about it or stand 
to have it mentioned. And there in the cafe as he passed was that Ameri¬ 
can poet with a pile of saucers in front of hwi and a stupid look 07i his 
potato face talking about the Dada moveyyxent with a Boumanian who 
said his name was Tristan Tzara, who always wore a monocle and had 
a headache, aixd back at the apartmcyxt with his wife that 7xow he loved 
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again, the quarrel all over, the madness all over, glad to he home, the 
office sent his mail up to the flat. So then the letter in answer to ihe 
one lic^d written came in on a platter one morning and when he €aw 
the handwriting he went cold dll over and tried to slip the letter under¬ 
neath another. But his wife said, **Who is that letter from, dearf^^ 
and that was the end of the beginning of that. 

He rememhered the good times with them all, and the quarrels. 
They always picked the finest places to have the quarrels. And why 
had they always quarrelled when he was feeling best? He had never 
written any of that: because, at first, he never wanted to hurt any one 
and it seemed as though there was enough to write without it. But he 
had always thought that he would write it finally. There was so much 
to write. He had seen the world change; not just the events; although 
he had see 7 i ma 7 iy of thein and had watched the people, hut he 
had sec 7 i the subtler change and he could remember how ihe people 
were at different times. He had bee7i in it and he had watched if and 
it 7 vas his duty to 7 vritc of it; but now he iicvcr would. 

‘‘How do you feel?” she said. She had come out from the tent 
now after her bath. 

“Alfright.” 

“Could you eat now?” He saw Molo behind her with the folding table 
and the other boy with the dishes. 

“I want to write,” he said. 

“You ought to take some broth to keep your strength up.” 

“I’m going to die tonight,” he said. “T don’t need my strength 
up.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Harry, please,” she said. 

“Why don’t you use your nose? I’m rotted half way up my thigh 
now. What the hell should I fool with broth for? Molo bring wliiskey- 
soda.” 

“Please take the broth,” she said gently. 

“All right.” 

The broth was too hot. He had to hold it in the cup until it cooled 
enough to take it and then he just got it down without gagging. 

“You’re a fine woman,” he said. “Don’t pay any attention to me.” 

She looked at him with her well-known, well-loved face from Spur 
and Town and Country,^oiAy a little the worse for drink, only a litUc 
the woTse for bed, but Temn and Country never showed those good 


3. Spur and Town and Country are magazines featuring the life of high societj. 
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breasts and those useful thighs and those lightly small-o£-back-caressing 
hands, and as he looked and saw her well-known pleasant sn^lc, he felt 
death come again. This time there was no rush. It was a puff, as of 
a wind that makes a candle flicker and the flame go tall. 

**They can bring my net out later and hang it from the tree and 
build the fire up. I’m not going in the tent tonight. It’s not worth 
moving. It’s a clear night. There won’t be any rain.” 

So this was how you died, in whispers that you did not hear, Well, 
there would be no more, quarrelling. He could promise that. The one 
experience. that he had never had he was not going to spoil now. He 
probably would. You spoiled everything. But perhaps he wouldn’t. 

‘‘You can’t take dictation, can you?” 

‘‘I never learned,” she told him. 

‘‘That’s all right.” 

There wasn’t time, of course, although it seemed as though it tele¬ 
scoped so that you might put it all into one paragraph if you could get 
it right. 

There was a log house, chinked white with mortar, on a hill above 
ihe lake. There was a bell on a pole by the door to call the people in to 
meals. Behind the house were fields amd behind the fields was the timber. 
A Une of lombardy poplars ran from the house io the dock. Other 
poplars ran along the point. A road went up to. the hills along the 
edge of the timber and along that road he picked blackberries. Then 
that log house was burned down and all the guiXs that had been on deer 
foot racks above the open fireplace were burned and afterwards their 
barrels, with the lead melted in the magazines, and the stocks burned 
away, lay out on the heap of ashes that were used to make lye for the 
big iron pap kettles, and you asked Grandfather if you could have them 
io play with, and he said, no. You see they were his guns still and he 
never bought any others. Nor did he hunt amj more. The house was 
rebuilt in the same place out of lumber now and painted white and from 
its porch yoic saw the poplars and the lake beyond; but there ^were never 
any more gv/ns. The barrels of the gxins that had hung on the deer 
feet on the wall of the log house lay out there on the heap of,ashes and 
no one ever touched them. 

' In the Black Forest, after the war, we rented a trout stream and there 
were two ways to walk to it. One iuas down ihe valley from Triberg and 
around the valley road in the shade of the trees that bordered the white 
road, and then up a side road that went up through the hills past many 
small farms, with the big Schwarzwald houses, until that road crossed 
the stream. That was where our fishing began. - 

The other way was to clmb steeply up to the edge of the woods 
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and then go across the top of the hills through the pine woods, and then 
out to the edge of a meadow and down across this meadow to the bridge. 
There were birches along the stream and it was not big, but narrow, 
clear and fast, with pools where it had cut under the roots of the birches. 
At the Hotel in Triberg the proprietor had a fine season. It was very 
pleasant and we were all great friends. The next year came the inflation 
and the money he had made the year before was not enough to buy sup- 
plies to open the hotel and he hanged himself. 

You could dictate that, but you could not dictate the Place Con- 
ircscarpe where the flower sellers dyed their flowers in the street and 
ihe dye ran over'the paving where the autobus started and the old men 
and the women, always drunh on wine and bad marc; and ihe children 
with their noses running in the cold; the smell of dirty sweat and poveHy 
and drunkenness at the Cafe dcs Amateurs and the whores at the Bal 
Musette they lived above. The Concierge who entertained ihe trooper 
of the Garde Eepublicaine in her loge, his horse-hair-plumed helmet on 
a chair. The locataire across the hall %vhose husband was a bicycle racer 
and her joy that morning at the Cremerie when she had opened L’Aiito 
and seen where he placed third in Park-Tours, his first big race. She 
had blushed and laughed and then gone upstairs crying with the yellow 
sporting paper in her hand. The husband of the woman who ran ihe 
Bal Musette drove a taxi and %vhen he, Harry, had to take an early plane 
ihe husband knocked upon the door to waJee him and they each drank 
a glass of white tvind at the zinc of the bar before they started. He 
knew nis neighbors in that quarter then because they all were poor. 

Around that Place there were two kmds: the drunkards and the 
sportifs. The drunkards killed their poverty that way; the sportifs took 
it out in exercise. They were ihe descendants of the Communards and 
it %vas no struggle for them to know their politics. They knew who had 
shot their fathers, their relatives, their brothers, and their friends when 
the Versailles troops came in and took the town after the Commune and 
executed any one they could catch with calloused hands, or who wore 
a hap, or carried any other sign he was a working man. And in that 
poverty, and in that quarter across ihe street from a Bouchcrie Chevaline 
and a wine co-operative' he had written the start of all he was to do. 
There never was another part of Paris that he loved like that, the sprawl¬ 
ing trees, the old white plastered houses painted brown below, the long 
green of the autobus in that round square, the purple flower dye upon ihe 
paving, the sudden drop down the hill of the rue Cardinal Lemoine to ihe 
River, and the other way the naTrow crowded world of the rue Mouffetard. 
The street that ran up toward the Pantheon and the other that die always 
took with the bicycle, the only asphalted street in all that quarter, 
smooth under the tires, with the high narrow houses and the cheap tall 
hotel where Paul Verlaine had died. There were only two rooms mi 
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the apartments where they lived and he had a room on the top floor 
of that hotel that cost him sixty frames a month where he did his writing, 
and from it he could see the roofs and chimney pots and all the hills 
of Paris. 

From the apartment yon could only see the wood and coal man^s 
place. He sold wine too, had xoinc. The golden horse^s head outside 
the Boucherie Chevaline xvhere the carcasses hung yellow gold and red 
in the opm window, and the green painted co-operative where they 
bought their wine; good wine and cheap. The rest was plaster walls 
and the windows of the neighbors. The neighbors who, at night, when 
some one lay drunk in the street, moaning and groaning in that typical 
French that yoxv were propaganded to believe did not exist, would 

open their windows and then the murnmr of talk. 

**Where is the policemanf When you donH want him the bugger 
is always there. IIc^s sleeping with some concierge. Get the Agent.’' 
Till some one threw a bucket of water from a window and the moaning 
stopped. ^'WhaVs that? Water Ah, that^s intelligent.*^ And the 
windows shutting. Marie, his femme dc menage, protesting against the 
eight-hour day saying, *^If a hvsbanel xvorks xintil six he gets only a 
little drunk on the xvay home and does not waste too much. If he xvo7'ks 
only until five he is drunk every night and one has no money. It is the 
wife of the working man who suffers from this shortening of hours.*^ 

“Wouldn’t you like some more broth?” the 'svoman asked him now. 

“No, thank you very much. It is awfully good.” 

“Tiy just a little.” 

“I would like a whiskey-soda.” 

“It’s not good for you.” 

“No. It’s bad for me. Cole Porter uTotc the words and the music. 
This knowledge that you’re going mad for me.” 

“You know I like you to drink.” 

“Oh yes. Only it’s bad for me.” 

When she goes, lie thought. I’ll have all I want. Not all I want 
but all there is. Ayee he was tired. Too tired. He was going to sleep 
a little w’hile. He lay still and death was not there. It must have gone 
around another street. It went in pairs, on bicycles, and moved abso¬ 
lutely silently on the pavements. 

No, he had never written about Paris. Not the Paris that he cared 
about. BxU what about 'the rest that he had never xvrittenf 


4. Drunkenness. 
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What about the ranch and the silvered gray of the sage brush, ihc 
quick, clear water in the irrigation ditches^ and the heavy green of ihc 
alfalfa. The trail went up into the hills and the cattle in the summer 
were shy as deer. The bawling and the steady noise and slow moving 
mass raising a dust as you brought them down in the fall. And behind 
ihc mountains, the clear sharpness of the peak in the evening light and, 
riding down along the trail in the moonlight, bright across the valley. 
'Now he remembered coming down through the timber in the dark hold¬ 
ing the horse*s tail when you could not see and all the stories that he 
meant to write. 

About the half-^oit chore boy who was left at ihc ranch that time 
and told not to let any one get any hay, and that old bastard from the 
Forks who had beaten the boy when he had worked for him stopping 
to get some feed. The boy refusing and the old man saying he would 
beat him again. The boy got the rifle from the kitchen and shot him 
when he tried to come into the barn and when they came back to the 
ranch he*d been dead a week, frozen in the corral, and the dags had eaten 
part of him. But what was left you packed on a sled wrapped in a 
blanket and roped on and you got the* boy to help you haul it, and the 
two of you took it out over the road on skis, and sixty miles dawn to 
town to turn the boy over. He having no idea that he would be arrested. 
Thinking he had done his duty and that you were his friend and he would 
be rewarded. lle*d helped to haul the old man in so everybody could 
know how bad the old man had been and how he*d tried to steal some 
feed that didn*t belong to him, and when the sheriff put ihc handcuffs 
071 the boy he couldn*t believe it. Then he*d started to oy. That was 
one sto7y he had saved to write. He knew at least twenty good stoi'ies 
from out tliei'c and he had never W7ittcn one. Why? 

‘‘You tell them why/’ he said. 

“Wliy what, .dear?” 

“Why nothing.” 

She didn’t drink so much, now, since she had him. But if he lived 
he would never wi’ite about her, ho knew that now. Nor about any of 
them. The rich were dull and they drank too much, or they played too 
much backgammon. They were dull and they were repetitious. He re¬ 
membered poor Julian and his romantic awe of them and how he had 
started a stoiy once that began, “TJie very rich are different from you 
and me.” And how some one had saidi to Julian, Yes, they have more 
money.® But that was not humorous to Julian. He thought they were 


5. This recollected conversation on the way tho rich arc different took place 
between Hemingway and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
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a special glamorous race and when he found they weren’t it wrecked him 
just as much as any other thing that weeked him. 

He had been contemptuous of those who wrecked. You did not have 
to like it because you understood it. He could beat anything, he thought, 
because no thing could hurt him if he did not care. 

All right. Now lie would not care for death. One thing he had 
always dreaded was the pain. He could stand pain as well as any man, 
until it went on too long, and wore him out, but here he had something 
tliat had hurt frightfully and just when he had felt it breaking him, 
the pain had stopped. 

jEfe remembered long ago when Williamson, the bomihig officer, had 
been hit by a stick bomb some one in a German patrol had thrown as 
he teas coming in through the wire that night and, screaming, had begged 
every one to kill him. He was a fat man, very brave, and a good officer, 
although addicted to fantastic shows. But that night he was caught in 
the mre, with a flare lighting him up and his bowels spilled out into the 
wire, so when they brought him in, alive, they had to cut him loose. 
Shoot me, Harry. For Christ sake shoot me. They had had aii argu¬ 
ment one time about our Lord never sending you anything you could 
mot bear and some one^s theory had been that meant that at a certain 
time the pain passed you out automatieally. But he had always re¬ 
membered Willmnson, that night. Nothing passed out Williamson until 
he gave him all his morphine tablets that he- had always saved to use 
himself and then they did not work right away. 

Still this now, that he had, was very easy; and if it was no woise 
as it went on there was nothing to worry about. Except that he would 
•rather be in better company. 

He thought a little about the company that he would like to have. 

No, he thought, when everything you do, you do too long, and do 
too late, you can’t expect to find the people still there. The people 
all are gone. The party’s over and you are with your hostess now. 

I’m getting as bored with dying as with everything else, he thought. 

‘‘It’s a bore,” he said out loud. 

‘‘What is, my dear?” 

“Anything you do too bloody long.” 

He looked at her face between him and the fire. She was leaning 
back in the chair and the firelight shone on her pleasantly lined face 
and he CQuld see that she was sleepy. He heard the hyena make a 
noise just outside the range of the fire. 

“I’ve been writing,” he said. ‘‘But I got tired.” 
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“Do you think you will be able to*sleep 

“Pretty sure. "Why don’t you turn in?” 

“I like to sit here with you.” 

“Do you feel anything strange?” he asked her. 

“No. Just a little sleepy.” 

“I do,” he said. 

He had just felt death come by again. 

“You know the only thing I’ve never lost is curiosity,” he said 
to her. 

“You’ve never lost anything. You’re the most comi)lete man I’ve 
ever known.” 

“Clirist,” he said. “How little a woman knows. What is that? 
Your intuition?” 

Because, just then, death had come and rested its head on the foot 
of the cot and he could smell its breath. 

“Never believe any of that about a scythe and a skull,” he told her. 
“It can be two bicycle policemen as easily, or be a bird. Or it can 
have a wide snout like a hyena.” 

It had moved up on him now, but it had no shape any more. It 
simply occupied space. 

“Tell it to go away.” 

It did not go away but moved a little closer. 

“You’ve got a hell of a breath,” he told it. “You stinking bastard.” 

It moved up closer to him still and now he could not speak to 
it, and when it saw he could not speak it came a little closer, and 
now he tried to send it away without speaking, but it moved in on him 
so its weight was all upon his chest, and while it crouched there and 
he could not move, or speak, he heard the.W'oman say, “Bwana is 
asleep now. Take the cot up very gently and carry it into the tent.” 

He could not speak to tell her to make it go away and it crouched 
now, heavier, so he could not breathe. And then, while they lifted 
the cot, suddenly it was.all right and the weight went from his chest. 


It was morning and had been morning for some time and he heard 
the plane. It showed very tiny and then made a wide circle and the 
boys ran out' and lit the fires, using kerosene, and piled on grass so there 
were two big smudges at each end of the level place and the morning 
breeze blew them toward the camp and the plane circled twice more, 
low this time,- and -then -glided -down and levelled off and landed smooth- 
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ly and, couuiig walking toward him, was old Compton in slacks, a 
tweed .iackct and a brown felt hat. 

“What’s the matter, old cocky” Compton said. 

“Bad leg,” he told him. “Will you have some breakfasty” 

“Thanks. I’ll just have some tea. It's the' Puss Moth you know. 

I won’t be able to take the Memsahib. There’s only room for one. 
Your lorry is on the way.” 

Helen had taken Compton aside and was speaking to him. Comp¬ 
ton came back more cheery than ever. 

“We’ll get you right in,” he said. “I’ll be back for the Mem. 
Now I’m afraid I’ll have to stop at Arusha to refuel. We’d better 
get going.” 

“What about the teay” 

“I dcojbt really care about it you know.” 

The boys had picked up the cot and carried it around the green 
tents and down along the rock and out onto the plain and along past 
the smudges that were burning brightly now, the grass all consumed, 
and the wind fanning the fire, to the little plane. It was difficult 
getting him in, but once in he lay back in the leather seat, and the 
leg was stuck straight out to one side of the seat, where Compton sat. 
Compton started the motor and got in. He waved to Helen and to 
the boys and, as the clatter moved into the old familiar I’oai’, they 
swung around with Cdmpie watching for wart-hog holes and roared, 
bumping, along the stretch between the fires and with the last bump 
rose and he saw them all standing below, waving, and the camp beside 
the -hill, flattening now, and the plain spreading, clumps of trees, and 
the bush flattening, while the game trails ran now smoothly to the dry 
waterholes and there was a new water that he had never known of. 
The zebra^, small rounded backs now, and the wildebeeste, big-headed 
dots seeming to climb as they moved in long fingers across the plain, 
now scattering as the shadow came toward them, they were tiny now, 
and the movement had no gallop, and the plain was as far as you could 
see, gray-yellow now and ahead old Compie’s tweed back and the'brown 
felt hat. Then they were over the first hills and the wildebeeste were 
trailing up them, and then they were over mountains with sudden depths 
oE green-rising forest and the solid bamboo slopes, and then the heavy 
forest again, sculptured into peaks and hollows until they crossed, and 
hills sloped down and then another plain, hot now, and purple brown, 
bumpy with heat and Compie looking back to see how he u'as riding. 
Then there were other mountains dark ahead. 

And then instead of going on to Arusha they turned left, he evi¬ 
dently figured that they had the gas, and looking down he saw a pink 
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siftiug cloud, moviug over the ground, and in the air, like the first 
snow iu a blizzard, that comes from nowhere, and he knew the locusts 
were coming up froju tlie South. Then they began to climb and they 
were going to the East it seemed, and then it darkened and they were 
in a storm, tlie rain so thick it seemed like flying through a waterfall, 
and then they were out and Compie turned liis head and grinned and 
pointed and there, ahead, all he could see, as wide as all the world, 
great, high, unbelievably white iu the sun, was the square top of Kili¬ 
manjaro. And then he knew that there was where he was going. 

Just then the hyena stopped whimpering in the night and started 
to make a strange, human, almost crying sound. The Avomau hearil 
it and stirred uneasily. She. did not Avake. In her dream she was at 
the house on Long Island and it Avas the night before her daughter’s 
debut. SomehoAV her father Avas there and he had been very rude. Then 
the noise the hyena made Avas so loud she Avoke and for a moment she 
did not knoAv Avhere she Avas and she Avas very afi'aid. Then she took 
the flashlight and shone it on the other cot that they had carried in 
after Harry had gone to sleep. She could see his bulk under the mos¬ 
quito bar but somehoAA’ he had gotten his leg out and it hAing doAvn 
alongside the cot. The dressings had all come down and she could 
not look at it. 

“Jlolo,” she called, “Mold Molol” 

Then she said, “Harry, Harry!” Then her voice rising, “Harry 1 
Please, Oh Harry!” 

There Avas no ansAver and she could not hear him breathing. 

Outside the tent the hyena made the same strange noise that had 
OAvakened her. But she did not hear him for the beating of her heart. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When William Faulkner in 1950 spoke briefly in accepting the Nobel 
Award for literature he surprised some people by the assurance he 
expressed that man ^‘will prevail’’j for Faulkner’s novels had long 
been associated in the public mind with the evil inherent in man’s 
nature and in the social structure of the American South, the region 
depicted in most of Faullmer’s fiction. But the careful readers of the 
fiction of Yoknapatawpha County, Faulkner’s fictionized version of his 
own section of Mississippi with the Jefferson City of tlie fiction based 
on the real Oxford, had all along noted that Faulkner’s characters 
have “a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance,” 

Faulkner’s family background in Mississippi is a long one, deeply 
entrenched in the tradition and mores of the plantation South. He was 
born in 1897 and spent most of his life in Oxford, Mississippi, the seat 
of the University of Mississippi. He did not finish high school, served 
a period in the Canadian Royal Air Foree, and during 1919-1921 was 
a special student at the University of Mississippi. He later served the 
University as postmaster for a time before going to New Orleans in 
quest of a literary career. In that city he became a friend of Sherwood 
Anderson, the author of Wincsiurg, OhiOj to whom Faulkner owed much 
for his own early development. He wrote verse, criticism, and began 
his novel writing career in New Orleans before he returned to Oxford, 
Mississippi, where he made his home—^^vith brief excursions into the 
outer world—^until his death, July 6, 1962. 

Faulkner wrote about his own land, his own people, his own culture 
with insight and intensity, probing the evil in man’s nature and the 
tragedy which results from^ that evil. He like Hawthorne illuminates 
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the depth of the humau soul, probiug the dark places, -workiiig iuten- 
sively into the uaturc of uiaii. He brings to his fietjonal insight a fine 
perception of the corrosive quality of an luirccoguised sense of guilt 
and shame. 

“I discovered,” he Avrote, “that my own little postage stamp of 
native soil Avas Avorth Avriting about and that I Avould never live long 
enough to exhaust it, and that by sublimating the actual into the apo¬ 
cryphal I Avould have complete liberty to use Avhatever talent I might 
have to its absolute top.” In folloAving his line of “sublimating the 
actual into the apocryphal” he “created a cosmos” of his oAvn—Yokna- 
palaAA-pha County the setting of much of his major Avork (the name 
YoknapataAvpha is an old American Indian name for the river). 
Malcolm CoAvley’s introduction to the Portable Faulkner, Viking Press, 
1946, is an excellent brief approach to the involved interrelationship 
of Faulkner’s laud and characters, a subject more fully studied in 
the book by Cleanth Brooks on Faulkner. In this probing of his native 
soil he brought a relevance of history seen in the developing present 
and lie understood that the preoccupation of the Southern aristocracy 
with the past filled the present Avith a living sickness Avhich could only 
mean disaster. 

A character in Absalom, Absalom! (one should know the Old Testa¬ 
ment stoiy—Second Samuel, Chapter 18—to understand the title) says, 
“Tell about the South. V/hat’s it like there, Avhat do they do there, 
why do they live there, Avhy do they live at all!” 

He is ansAvered, “You can’t understand it. You would have to 
be born there.” 

Faulkner, out of his life and lieritagc does Avrite from understand¬ 
ing it. In his dozen and a half noA-els and some eighty short stories 
be has made the most ambitious effort any Avriter lias made to present 
not only the South, the locale of most of the fiction, but also the “human 
heart in conflict Avith itself.” 

General agreement regarding Faulkner’s best fiction or the best 
fiction with Avhich to start a study of Faulkner does not exist; but some 
of his most highly regarded Avorks are Sartoris (1929), The Sound and. 
The Fury (1929), As I Lay Dying (1930), Sanctuary (1931), Light in 
August (1932), Absalom, Absalom! (1936). “These six novels are the 
core of Faulkner's major achievement. . . they are a brilliant begin- 
ning of Faulkner’s profound analyses of the human moral condition, 
for Avhich he is now justly knoAvn and admired,’’ AATOte Frederick 
Hoffman in William Faulkner (1961). The Unvanquished (1938) might 
also have been included in this listing. 

A Fable (1954) is an interesting variation on the Faulkner material, 
Avith a setting in the European war of 1918 and with the allegorical base 
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being tlic Holy Week leading to the crucifixion. But the Clirist story 
is used as a framework upon which to construct a secular story. War is 
uesd as a background for the study of iman’s moral lapses, and exerts 
its pressure upon man’s will to endure. 

If it is possible tu simplify such a complex artist as Faulkner it 
might be pointed.out that two contrasting and entwining themes stand 
out in the body of his fiction, first, the dissolution, morally, economically, 
spiritually of the old aristocracy of the South (and iu a larger scn.se, 
of mankind) and, second, the rise of a materialistic commercial class 
iu whom the moral and spiritual element is deficient, replaced by 
opportunism. 

Faulkner’s style is labyrinthine, often involved in discontinuity of 
time and place, often appearing to the I'cader as more difficult than it 
should be; but his power and his insight and the magnitude of his imag¬ 
inative conception have won him increasing acclaim by scholars and 
critics and a continuously increasing reading audience. 

Faulkner and his work have by now become the subject of many 
book length studies, including Hyatt Waggoner, William Faitllaicr, From 
Jefferson to the World, 1960; William Faulkner; Two Decades of Crit¬ 
icism, edited by Frederick J. Hoffman and 0. W. Vickery (1951); William 
Van O’Connor, The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner (1954); Irving 
Howe, William Faulkner, A Critical Study (1952); Frederick Hoffman, 
William Faulkner (1961); Cleanth Brooks, William Faulkner, The 
Yoknapatawpha. County (1963); Walter J. Slatoff, Quest for Failure, 
A Study of William Faulkner (1960); Lawrence Thompson, William 
Faullaicr, An Introduction and Interpretation (1963). 


NOBEL AWARD ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


I FEEL that this award was not made to me as a man but to my work 
—a life’s work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit, not for glory 
and least of all, for profit, but to create »out of the materials of the human 
spirit something which did not exist before. So this award is only mine 
in trust. It will not be difficult to find a dedication for the money 
part of it commensurate with the purpose and significance of its origin. 
But I would like to do the same with the acclaim too, by using this 
moment as a pinnacle from which I might be listened to by the young 
men and women already dedicated to the same anguish and travail, 
among whom is already that one who will some day stand here where 
I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so 
long sustained by now that we can even bear it. There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is only the question: When will I be 
blown up? Because of this, the young man or woman writing today 
lias forgotten tlie problems of the human heart in eoufliet with itself 
which alone can make good writing because only that is worth writing 
about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that the basest 
of all things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, forget it for¬ 
ever, leaving no room in his workshop for anything but the old verities 
and truths of the heart, tlie old universal truths lacking wliich any 
story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity and pride 
and compassion and sacrifice. Until he does so he labors under a curse. 
He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in which nobody loses any¬ 
thing of value, of victories without hope and worst of all without pity 
or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal bones, leaving no scars. 
He writes not of the heart but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things he will write as though he stood among 
and watched the end of man. , I decline to accept the end of man. It 
is easy enough to say that man is immortal simply because he Avill endure; 
that when the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the 
last worthless rock hanging tidelcw in the last red ajid dying evening, 
that even then there will still be one more sound; that of Ids puny in¬ 
exhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. 1 believe that 
mail will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is immortal, not because 
he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but because he 
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has H soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. 
The poet’s, the writer’s duty is to write about these things. It is his 
privilege to help man endure by lifting liis heart, by reminding hun 
of the courage and lionor and hope and pride and compassion and pity 
and sacrifice which have been the glory of liis past. The poet's voice 
need not merely be the record of man, it can be one of the props, the 
pillars to lielp him endure and prevail. 
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V Y HEN St<?iiibeck was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1962 it was the occasion for some mild cries of protest and objection 
by various critics and editorial writers. He did not seem to be of a 
literary stature comparable to O’Neill, Hemingway, and Faulkner, Nobel 
Prize winners, though he might well maintain a position comparaole 
to the other lesser writers from America, Pearl Buck and Sinclair Ijewis, 
who had received this world-wide recognition. 

Steinbeck has some excellent books, but his work is very uneven. 
Probably his best work appeared twenty-five years before he received 
the award; work belonging to the 1930 s when he wrote against a Cali¬ 
fornia setting some powerfully moving studies of human character and 
protests against social injustice. Some of his .short stories are dis¬ 
tinctively and beautifully wrought with a depth of insight and sympathy 
difficult to achieve in a short work. 

Steinbeck was born in 1902 at Salinas, California, the country of 
the Lo 7 ig Valley stories, including both ‘‘The Chrysanthemums” and 
“The Red Pony.” He worked hard from boyhood at various farm and 
small town jobs. He entered Stanford University in 1920, and pursued 
off and on courses which interested liim, but he failed to finish a college 
course because of the pre.ssure of self-.support and a growing interest 
in writing. He found various means of earning a living—fruit picker, 
surveyor, caretaker of an estate, journalist, laborer—while lie worked at 
writing novels. 

Tortilla Flat (1935) brought Steinbeck success and brought him 
into a vein of writing which exercised his best efforts. He had a feeling 
for the “little people,” in this instance the Spanish and Spanish-Indian 
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carefree inhabitants of the mid-California coast. In Dulious Battle 
(1936) is a vigorous work of social protest, interpreting some left-wing 
activity among the itinerant fruit pickers. Of Mice and Men (1937), 
also a study of the lostness of the migrant drifters, us(*s a rather exagger¬ 
ated sentiment and a prolific symbolism; but it was very popular as 
novel, as a play, and as a moving picture. 

The Grapes of Wrath (1939), Steinbeck’s best novel and one of 
the most sensationally impressive books in American literature, follows 
a farm family, the Joads, from Oklahoma to California. It is a signifi¬ 
cant study of the dispossessed, the people of the road, written with 
fire and denunciation, with pity and concern. The novel has a warm¬ 
hearted concern for and belief in the little people of the world. 

The Pastures of Heaven (1932), ‘‘The Red Pony” (1933; 1937) 
and the stories of The Long Valley (1938) and Cannery Itow (1945) 
added to the novels mentioned make the best of Steinbeck’s work, though 
a few later works— The Pearl (1947), East of Eden (1952), Travels 
with Charley (1962)—are of good quality and considerable interest. 
However, when one puts Steinbeck beside the masters of the -American 
novel—Hawthorne, Melville, Faulkner, half a dozen others—the fact that 
his intellectual and artistic reach fails to achieve the heights becomes 
apparent. As an example of one critic’s judgment on Steinbeck’s work, 
see the end of the essay, “The Historical Interpretation of Literature,” 
by Edmund Wilson in The Triple Thinkers. Wilson wrote; “You 
sometimes encounter books that seem to mark precisel3’^ the borderline 
between work that is definitely superior and work that is definitely 
bad—the novels of John Steinbeck, for example,” 

“The Chrysanthemums” uses the familiar Steinbeck setting and 
characters, the story is dcftlj^ and artistically worked out and it does 
use the few pointed incidents* and the limited materials in a way to 
reveal depth of emotion and human struggle. 

Some book-length studies of Steinbeck are Steinbeck and His Critics, 
by -E. W. Tedlock and C, V. Wicker (1957); P. Lisca, the Wide World 
of John Steinbeck (1958); Warren French, Joh7v Steinbeck (1961). 
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The high gray-flannel fog of winter closed the Salinas Valley from- 
the sky and from all the rest of the world. On every side it sat like a 
lid on the mountains and made of the great valley a closed pot. On 
the broad, level land floor the gang plows bit deep and left the black 
earth shining like a metal where the shares had cut. On the foothill 
ranches across the Salinas River the yellow stubble fields seemed to 
be bathed in pale cold sunshine; but there was no sunshine in the valley 
now in December. The thick willow scrub along the river flamed with 
sharp and positive yellow leaves. 

It was a time of quiet and of waiting. The air was cold and tender. 
A light wind blew up from the southwest so that the farmers were 
mildly hopeful of a good rain before long; but fog and rain do not 
go together. 

Across the river, on Henry Allen’s foothill ranch there was little 
Avork to be done, for the hay was cut and stored and the orchards were 
plowed up to receive the rain deeply when it should come. The cattle 
on the higher slopes were becoming shaggy and rough-coated. 

Elisa Allen, working in her flower garden, looked down across the 
yard and saw Henry, her husband, talking to two men in business 
suits. The three of them stood by the tractor shed, each man with one 
foot on the side of the Little Fordson. They smoked cigarettes and 
studied the machine as they talked. 

Elisa Avatched them for a moment and then went back to her Avork. 
She Avas thirty-five. Her face was lean and strong and her eyes Avere 
as clear as Avater. Her figure looked blocked and lieaA'y in her garden¬ 
ing costume, a man’s black hat pulled low down over her eyes, clod¬ 
hopper shoes, a figured print dre.ss almost completely covered by a big 
corduroy apron Avith four big pockets to hold the snips, the troAvel and 
seratcher, the seeds and the knife she Avorked Avith. She Avorc lieaA-y 
leather gloA’es to protect her hands AA’hile she Avorked. 

She Avas cutting down the old year’s chrysanthemum stalks Avith a 
pair of short and i)OAA'ei'ful scissors. She looked doAvn toAA'ard the men 
by the tractor shed noAv and then. Her face was eager and mature 


•Copyright notice: Copyright 1938 hy .Tolm Steinbeck. Appeared in The Long 
Valley hy Jolm Steinbeck. 
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and handsome; even her work with the scissors was overeager, ovcrpower- 
ful. The chrysanthemum stems seemed too small and easy for her energy. 

She brushed a cloud of hair out of her eyes with the back of her 
glove, and left a smudge of earth on her check in doing it. Behind her 
stood thp neat white farmhouse with red geraniums close-banked round 
it as high as the windows. It was a hard-swept looking little house, with 
hard-polished windows, and a clean mat on the front steps. 

Elisa cast another glance toward the tractor shed. The stranger 
men were getting into their Ford coupe. She took off a glove and put 
her strong fingers down into the forest of new green chrysanthemum 
sprouts that were growing round the old roots. She spread the leaves 
and looked down among the close-growing stems. No aphids were there, 
no sow bugs nor snails nor cutworms. Her terrier fingers destroyed 
such pests before they could get started. ' 

Elisa started at the sound of her husband’s voice. He had come 
near quietly and he leaned over the wire fence that i^rotectecl her flower 
garden from cattle and dogs and chickens. 

**At it again,” he said. “You’ve got a strong new crop coming.” 

Elisa straightened her back and pulled on the gardening glove 
again. “Yes. They’ll be strong this coming year.” Tn her tone and 
on her face there was a little smugness. 

“You’ve got a gift Avith things,” Henry observed. “Some of those 
yellow chrysanthemums you had last year were ten inches across. I 
wish you’d work out in the orchard and raise some apples that big.” 

Her eyes sharpened, “Maybe I could do it too. I’ve a gift with 
things all right. My mother had it. She could stick anything in the 
ground and make it grow. She said it was having planters’ hands that 
knew how to do it.” 

“Well, it sure works with flowers,” he said. 

“Henry, who were those men you were talking to?” 

“Why, sure, that’s what I came to tell you. They were from the 
Western Meat Company. I sold those thirty liead of three-year-old 
steer.s. Got nearly my own price too.” 

“Good,” she said. “Good for you.” 

“And I thought,” he continued, “I thought how it’s Saturday 
afternoon, and we might go into Salinas for dinner at a restaurant and 
then to a picture show—to celebrate, you see.” 

“Good/ she repeated. “Oh, yes. That will be good.” 

Henry put on his joking tone. “There’s fights tonight. How’d 
you like to go to the fights?” 
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“Oil, 110 ,” slic said breathlessly. “No, I wouldn’t like fights.’’ 

“Just fooling, Elisa. We’ll go to a movie. Let’s see. It’s two 
now. I’m going to take Scotty and bring down those steers from the 
hill. It’ll take us maybe two hours. We’ll go in town about five and 
have dinner at the Cominos Hotel. Like that?’’ 

“Of course I’ll like it. It’s good to eat away from home.’’ 

“All right then. I’ll go get up a couple of horses.’’ 

She said, “I’ll have 'plenty of time to transplant some of these 
sots, I guess.’’ 

She heard her husband calling Scotty do^vn by the barn. And a 
little later she saw the two men ride up the pale-yellow hillside in search 
of the steers. 

There was a little square sandy bed kept for rooting the chrysan¬ 
themums. With her trowel she turned the soil over and over and 
smoothed it and patted it firm. Then .she dug ten parallel trenches to 
receive the sets. Back at the chry.santhemum bed she pulled out the 
little crisp shoots, trimmed oft’ the leaves of eacl\, one with her scis.sors, 
and laid it on a small orderly pile. 

A squeak of wheels and plod of hoofs came from the road. Elisa 
looked up. The country road ran along the dense bank of willows and 
cottonwoods that bordered the river, and up this road came a curious 
vehicle, curiously drawn. It was an old spring-wagon, with a round 
canvas top on it like the cover of a prairie schooner. It was drawn 
by an old bay horse and a little gray-and-white burro. A big stubble- 
bearded man sat between the cover flaps and drove the crawling team. 
Underneath the wagon, between the hind wheels, a lean and rangy 
mongrel dog walked sedately. Words were painted on the canvas in 
clumsy crooked letters. “Pots, pans, knives, sisors, lawn mores. Fixed.’’ 
Two rows.of articles, and the triumphantly definitive “Fixed” below. 
The black paint- had run down in little sharp points beneath each letter. 

Elisa, squatting on the ground, watched to see the crazy loose-jointed 
Avagon pass by. But it didn’t pass. It turned into the farm road in 
front of her house, crooked old wheels skirling and squeaking. The 
rangy dog darted from beneath the Avheels and ran ahead. Instantly 
the tAVO ranch shepherds fleAv out at him. Then all three stopped, and 
Avith stiff and quivering tails, with taut straight legs, with ambassadorial 
dignity, they sloAvly circled, sniffing daintily. The caraA'an pulled up 
to Elisa’s Avire fence and stopped. Noav the ncA\-eomcr dog, feeling 
outnumbered, lowered his tail and retired under the wagon with raised 
hackles and bared teeth. 

The man on the wagon seat called out, “That’s a bad dog in a fight 
Avhen he gets started.” 
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Elisa laugliod. ‘‘I sec he is. How soon docs ho generally get 
started?’’ 

Tlie man caught up her laughter and echoed it heartily.- ^‘Some¬ 
times not for weeks and weeks,” he said. lie climbed stififly down over 
the wheel. The horse and the donkey drooped like unwatcred flowers. 

Elisa saw that he was a very big man. Although his hair and 
beard were graying, he did not look old. llis worn black suit was 
wrinkled and spotted with grease. The laughter had disappeared from 
his face and eyes the moment his laughing voice ceased. His eyes were 
dark and they were full of the brooding that gets in the eyes of team¬ 
sters and of sailors. The calloused hands he re.sted on the fence were 
cracked, and every crack was a black line. He took off his battered hat. 

“I’m off my general road, ma’am,” he said. “Does this dirt road 
cut over across the river to the Los Angeles highway?” 

Elisa stood up and shoved the thick sci.ssors in her apron pocket. 
“Well, yes, it does, but it winds around and then fords the river. I 
don’t think your team could pull through the sand.” 

He replied with some asperity, “It might surprise you what them 
beasts can pull through.” 

“When they get started?” she asked. 

He smiled for a second. “Yes. When they get started.” 

“Well,” said Elisa, “I think you’ll .save time if you go back to 
the Salinas road and pick up the liighway there.” 

He drew a big finger down the chicken wire and made it sing. 
“I ain’t in any hurry, ma’am. I go from Seattle to San Diego and 
back every year. Takes all my time. About six months each way, I 
aim to follow nice weather.” 

Elisa took off her gloves and stuffed them in the apron pocket witl) 
the scissors. She touched the under edge of her man’s hat, searching 
for fugitive hairs. “That sounds like a nice kind of a Avay to live,” 
she said. 

He leaned confidentially over the fence. “Maybe you noticed the 
writing on my wagon. I mend pots and sharpen knives and scissors. 
You got any of them things to do?” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. “Nothing like that.” Her eyes 
hardened with resistance. 

“Scissors is the worst thing,” he explained. “Most people just 
ruin scissors trying to sharpen ’em, but I know how. I got a special 
tool. It’s a little bobbit kind of thing and patented. But it sure does 
the trick.” 
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‘‘No. 5Iy .scissors are all .sharp. 

“All right then. Take a pot,” he continued carne.stly, “a bent 
pot or a pot 'with a hole. T can make it like new so you don^t have to 
buy no new ones. That’s a saving for you.” 

“No,” she said shortly. “I tell you I have nothing like that for 
you to do.” 

His face fell to an exaggerated .sadne.ss. His voice took on a whin¬ 
ing undertone. “I ain’t had a thing to do today. Maybe I won’t have 
no supper tonight. You see J-m off my regular road. I know folks 
on the highway clear from Seattle to San Diego. They save their thin^ 
for me to sharpen up because they know I do it so good and save them 
money.” 

“I’m sorry,” Elisa said irritably. “I haven’t anything for you 
to do.” 

His eyes left her face and fell to searching the ground. They 
roamed about until they came to the chrysanthemum bed where she had 
been working. “What’s them plants, ma’am?” 

The irritation and resistance melted from Elisa’s face. “Oh, those 
are chrysanthemums, giant whites and yellows. I raise them every year, 
bigger than anybody around here.” 

“Kind of a long-stemmed flower? Looks like a quick puff of colored 
smoke?” he asked. 

“That’s it. What a nice way to describe them.” 

“They smell kind of nasty till you get used to them,” he said. 

“It’s a good bitter smell,” she retorted, “not nasty at all.” 

He changed his tone quickly. “I like the smell myself.” 

“I had ten-inch blooms this year,” she said. 

The man leaned farther over the fence. “Look. I know a lady 
down the road a piece has got 'the nicest garden you ever seen. Got 
nearly every kind of flower but no chrysanthemums. Last time I was 
mending a copper-bottom wash tub for her (that’s a hard job but I 
do it good), she said to me, ‘If you ever run acrost some nice chrysan¬ 
themums I wish you’d try to get me a few seeds.’ That’s what she 
told me.” 

Elisa’s eyes grew alert and eager. “She couldn’t have known 
much about chrysanthemums. You can raise them from seed, but it’s 
much easier to root the little sprouts you see there.” 

“Oh,” he said. “I s’pose I can’t take none to her then.” 

“Why yes, you can,” Elisa cried. “I can put some in damp sand, 
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and you can carry them right along with you. They’ll take root in 
the pot if you keep them damp. And then she can transplant them.” 

‘She’d sure like to have some, ma’am. You say they’re nice ones?” 

“Beautiful,” she said. “Oh, beautiful.” Her eyes shone. She 
tore off the battered liat and shook out her dark pretty hair, “I’ll put 
them in a flowerpot, and you can take them right with you. Come into 
the yard.” 

While the man came through the picket gate Elisa rah excitedly 
along the geranium-bordered path to the back of the house. And she 
returned carrying a big red flowerpot. The gloves were forgotten now. 
She kneeled on the ground by the starting bed and dug up the sandy 
soil >yith her fingers and scooped it into the bright new flowerpot. Then 
she picked up the little pile of shoots she had prepared. With her 
strong fingers she pressed them into the sand and tamped round tliem 
with her knuckles. The man stood over her. “I’ll tell 3 'ou what to 
do,” she said. “You remember so 3 * 0 x 1 can tell the lady.” 

“Yes, I’ll tr 3 * to remember.” 

“Well, look. These will take root in about a month. Then she 
must set them out, about a foot apart in good rich earth like this, see?” 
She lifted a handful of dark soil for him to look at. “They’ll grow fast 
and tall. Now remember tliis. In July tell her to cut them down, 
about eight inches from the ground.” 

“Before they bloom?” he asked. 

“Yes, before they bloom.” Her face was tight with eagerness. 
“They’ll groxv right up again. About the last of September the buds 
will start.” 

She stopped and seemed perplexed. “It’s the budding that takes 
the most care,” she said hesitantl 3 ^ “I don’t know how to tell you.” 
She looked deep into his e 3 Ts searchi)igl 3 *. Her mouth opened a little, 
and she seemed to be listening. “I’ll \vy to tell you,” she said. “Did 
you ever hear of planting hands?” 

“Can’t say I have, ma’am.” 

“Well, I can only tell 3 W what it feels like. It’s wdien you’re 
picking off the buds 3 'ou don’t want. Everything goes right down into 
your fingertips. You watch your fingers work. They do it themselves. 
Yon can feel how it is. They pick and pick the buds. They never make 
a mistake. They’re wuth the plant. Do you seet Your fingers and 
the plant. You can feel that, right .up your arm. They know. They 
never make a mistake. You can feel it. When you’re like that you 
can’t do anything wrong. Do you see that? Can you understand that?” 
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She was kneeling on the ground looking up at him. Her bi'ejist 
swelled passionately. 

The man's eyes narrowed, lie looked away self-eonseiously. “Maybe 
I know,” he said. “Sometimes in the night in the wagon there-” 

Hlisa's voiee grew husky. She broke in on him. “I'vc never lived 
as you do, but I know what you mean. "When the night is dark—the 
stars are sharp-pointed, and there's quiet. Why, you rise up and up!” 

Kneeling there, her hand went out toward his legs in the greasy 
bluek trousers. Her hesitant fingers almost touehed the eloth. Then her 
hand dropped to the ground. 

He said, “It's nice, just like you say. Only when you don't have 
no dinner it ain’t.” 

She stood up then, very straight, and her face was asliamed. She 
held the flowerpot out to him and placed it gently in his arms. “Here. 
Put it in your wagon, on the seat, where you can watch it. Maybe I 
can find something for you to do.” 

At the back of the house she dug in the can pile and found two 
old and battered aluminium saucepans. She carried them back and 
gave them to him, “Here, maybe you can fix these.” 

His manner changed. He became professional. “Good as new I 
can fix them.” At the back of his wagon he set a little anvil, and out 
of an oily toolbox dug a small machine hammer. Elisa came through- 
the gate to watch him while he pounded out the dents in the kettles, 
llis mouth grew sure and knowing. At a difficult part of the work he 
sucked his underlip. 

“You sleep right in the wagon?” Elisa asked. 

“Right in the Avagon, ma’am. Rain or shine I’m dry as a cow in 
there.” 

“It must be nice,” she said. “It must be very nice. I Avish Avomen 
could do such things.” 

“It ain’t the right kind of a life for a Avoman.” 

Her upper lip raised a little, shoAviug her teeth. “Hoav do you knoAV? 
Hoav can you tell?” she said. 

' “I don’t know, ma’am,” he protested. “Of course I don’t know. 
How here’s your kettles, done. You don’t have to buy no new ones.” 

“Hoav much?” 

“Oh, fifty cents’ll do. I keep my prices down and my work good. 
'I’hat’s why I have all them satisfied customers up and doAvn the high¬ 
way.” 
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Elisa brought him a fifty-ccnt piece from the house and dropped it 
in his hand. “You might be surprised to have a rival sometime. I 
can sharpen scissors too. And I can beat the dents out of little pots. 
I could show you what a woman might do.” 

He put his hammer back in the oily box and slioved the little anvil 
out of sight. “It would be a lonely life for a woman, ma’am, and a 
scary life, too, with animals creeping under the wagon all night.” He 
climbed over the singletree, steadying himself with a hand on the burro’s 
white rump. He settled himself in the seat, picked up the lines. ‘ ‘ Thank 
you kindly, ma’am,” he said. “I’ll do like you told me; I’ll go back 
and catch the Salinas road.” 

“Mind,” she called, “if you’re long in getting there, keep the 
sand damp.” 

“Sand, ma’am?—Sand? Oh, sure. You mean around the chrysan¬ 
themums. Sure I wll.” He clucked his tongue. The beasts leaned 
luxuriously into their collars. The mongrel dog took his place between 
the back wheels. The wagon turned and crawled out the entrance road 
and back the way it had come, along the river. 

Elisa stood in front of her wire fence watching tlie slow progress 
of the caravan. Her shoulders were straight, her head thrown back, 
her eyes half-closed, so that the scene came vaguely into them. Her 
lips moved silently, forming the words “Good-by—good-by.” Then she 
whispered, “That’s a bright direction. There’s a glowing there.” The 
sound of her whisper startled her. She shook herself free and looked 
about to see whether anyone had been listening. Only tlie dogs had 
heard. They lifted their heads toward her from their sleeping in the 
dust, and then stretched out their chins and settled aslecj) again. Elisa 
turned and ran hurriedly into the house. 


In the kitchen she reached behind the stove and felt the M’ater tank. 
It was full of hot water from the noonday cooking. In the bathroom 
she tore ofiE her soiled clothes and flung them into the corner. And then 
she scrubbed herself with a little block of pumice, legs and thighs, loins 
and chest and arms, until her skin was scratched and red. When she 
had dried herself she stood in front of a mirror in her bedroom and 
looked at her body. She tightened her stomach and threw out her chest. 
She turned and looked over her shoulder at her back. 

After a wliile she began to dress slowly. She put on her newest 
underclothing and her nicest stockings and the dress which was the 
symbol of her prettiness. She worked carefully on her hair, penciled 
her eyebrows, and rouged her lips. 

Before she was finished she heard the little thunder of hoofs and 
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the shouts of Henry and his helper as they drove the red steers’^ tijto the 
corral. She heard the gate bang shut and set herself for Henry’s arrival. 

His step sounded on the porch. He entered the house calling, 
“Elisa, where are you?” 

“In my room, dressing. I’m not ready. There’s hot water for 
your balli. Hurry up. It’s getting late.” 

When she heard him splashing in the tub, Elisa laid his dark suit 
on the bed, and shirt and socks and tie beside it. She stood his polished 
slioes on the floor beside the bed. Then she went to the porch and sat 
primly and stififly down. She looked toward the river road where the 
willow-lane was still yellow with frosted leaves so that under the high 
gray fog they seemed a thin band of sunshine. This was the only color 
in the gray afternoon. She sat unmoving for a long time. 

Henry came banging out of the door, shoving his tie inside his vest 
as he came. Elisa stiffened and her face grew tight. Henry stopped 
short and looked at her. “Why—why, Elisa. You look so niccl” 

“Nice? You think I look nice? What do you mean by ‘nice’?” 

Henry blundered on. “I don’t know. I mean you look different, 
strong and happy.” 

“1 am strong? Yes, strong. What do you mean ‘strong’?” 

He looked bewildered. “You’re playing sgme kind of a game,” 
he said helplessly. ‘‘It’s a kind of play. You look strong enough to 
break a calf over your knees, happy enough to cat it like a watermelon.” 

For a second she lost her rigidity. “Henry! Don’t talk like that. 
You didn’t know what you said.” She grew complete again. “I am 
strong,” she boasted. ‘'I never knew before how strong.” 

Henry looked down toward the tractor shed, and when he brought 
his eyes back to her, they Averc his own again. “I’ll get out the car. 
You can put on your coat while I’m starting.” 

Elisa Avent into the house. She heard him driye to the gate and 
idle doAvn his motor, and then she took a long time to put on her Ifat. 
She pulled it here and pressed it there. When Henry turned the motor 
off she slipped into her coat and Avent out. 

The little roadster bounced along on the dirt road by the river, 
raising the birds and driving the rabbits into the brush. Tavo cranes 
flapped heavily over the Avillow-line and dropped into the river-bed. 

Far ahead on the road Elisa saAv a dark speck in the dust. She 
suddenly felt empty. She did not hear Henry’s talk. She tried not 
lb look; she did not want to see the little heap of sand and green shoots, 
but she could not help herself. The chrysanthemums lay in the road 
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close to the wagou tracks. But not the pot; he had kept that. As the 
car passed them she remembered tlie good bitter smell, and a little shudder 
went through her. She felt ashamed of her strong planter s hands, that 
were no use, lying palms up in her lap. 

The roadster turned a bend and she saw the caravan ahead. She 
swung full round toward her husband so that she could not see the little 
covered wagoji and the mismatched team as the car passed. 

In a moment they had left behind them the man who had not known 
or needed to know what she said, the bargainer. She did not look back. 

To Henry she said loudly, to be heard above the motor. “It will 
bo good, tonight, a good dinner.*’ 

“Now you’re changed again,” Henry eomi)lained. He took one hand 
from the wheel and patted her knee. “I ought to take you in to dinner 
oVtener, It would be good for both of us. We get so heavy out on the 
ranch.” 

“Henry,” she asked, “could we have wine at dinner?” 

“Sure. Say! That will be fine.” 

She was silent for a while; then she said, “Henry, at those prize 
fights do the men hurt each other very much?” 

“Sometimes a little, not often. Why?” 

, “Well, I’ve read how they break noses, and blood runs down their 
chests. I’ve read how the fighting gloves get heavy and soggy with 
blood,” 

He looked round at her, “What’s the matter, Elisa? I didn’t 
know you read things like that.” He brought the car to a stop, then 
turned to the right over the Salinas River bridge. 

“Do any women ever go to the fights?” she asked. 

“Oh, sure, some. What’s the matter, Elisa? Do you want to go? 
I don’t think you’d like it, but I’ll take you if you really want to go.” 

She relaxed limply in the seat. “Oh, no, I don’t want to go. I’m 
sure I don’t.”' Her face was turned away from him. “It will be enough 
if we can have wine. It will be plenty.” She turned up her coat collar 
so he could not see that she was crying weakly—^like an old woman. 
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INTRODUCTION 


JOHN Updike was bom iu Shillington, Pennsylvania, where he spent 
liis boyhood and attended tlie public schools. Two of his novels and 
niany of his short stories have settings in this familiar environment. 
TJie school room, tlie school boy, the school teacher, the school room situa¬ 
tion are materials easily and familiarly used in Updike’s fiction, as is 
ilie Pennsylvania farm setting, the family scene, with grandmother or 
grandfather pre.sent in tlic midst of the family. Thus Updike uses the 
realistic and natural rclation.ships of family life for the tensions of his 
llctioJi. 

His years at Harvard University were followed by a year at Oxford 
where he was a student in the Ruskin School of Drawing and Fine Art 
as the recipient of a Knox Fellowship. He worked in New York on the 
staff of The New Yorker for a couple of years and he has remained an 
important contributor to The New Yorker of poems, essays, stories, of 
both humorous and serioas nature. With his wdfe and three children 
he lives in Ipswich, Massachusetts. 

His first novel The Poorhouse Fair (1959) 'won him literary atten¬ 
tion with critical acclaim and an important award. Rabhii, Run (1960) 
brought to him such comments as ‘‘the most gifted writer of his genera¬ 
tion.” The Centaur (1963) has a quality of preciosity about it which 
some critics have objected to It is a curious braiding of ancient myth 
with contemporary realism, apparently in an attempt to create percep¬ 
tive depth. But even granting the artistic failure of the attempt to 
weld a Pennsylvania school teacher-son and student relationship to the 
myth of the Greek Centaurs the novel has much to recommend it. The 
author does have a capacity to capture the human situation with sym¬ 
pathetic comprehension. 
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The mottoes he uses for Babbit, Bun and The Centaur are suggestive 
of his view of man. The first is a quotation from Pascal: “The motions 
of Grace, the hardness of the heart; external circumstances.” Hern is 
the familiar situation understood by St. Paul, that the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak, modified by the impact of naturalism. 

The motto of The Centaur is even more explicit in its statement, a 
quotation from the great theologian Karl Barth: “Heaven is the crea¬ 
tion inconceivable to man, earth is the creation conceivable to him. He 
himself is the creature on the boundary between heaven and earth.” 

Updike,- still a young writer, lias indicated in his work a capacity 
to deal effectively with tlie ambivalent quality of man’s nature in this 
halfway house. The quest of the boy in “Pigeon Feathers” for a faith 
and a direction to turn is illustrative of the sympatliy, the power, and 
the intent of Updike’s fiction. 


PIGEON FEATHERS* 


When they moved to Piretown, things were upset, displaced, re¬ 
arranged. A red cane-back sofa that had been the chief piece in the living 
room at Olinger was here banished, too big for the narrow country parlor, 
to the barn, and shrouded under a tarpaulin. Never again would David 
lie on its length all afternoon eating raisins and reading mystery novels 
and science fiction and P. G. Wodehouse. The blue wing chair that 
had stood for years in the ghostly, immaculate guest bedroom, gazing 
through the windows curtained with dotted swiss toward the. telephone 
wires and horse-chestnut trees and opposite houses, was here established 
importantly in front of the smutty little fireplace that supplied, in those 
first cold April days, their only heat. As a child, David had been afraid 
of the guest bedroom—^it was there that he, lying sick with the measles, 
liad seen a black rod the size of a yardstick jog along at a slight slant 
beside the edge of the bed and vanish when he sereamed—and it was 
disquieting to have one of the elements of its haunted atmosphere basking 
by the fire, in the center of the family, growing sooty with use. The 
books that at home had gathered dust in the case beside the piano were 
here hastily stacked, all out of order, in the shelves that the carpenters 
had built along one wall below the deep-silled windows. David, at four¬ 
teen, had been more moved than a mover; like the furniture, he had to 
find a new place, and on the Saturday of the second week he tried to 
work off some of his disorientation by arranging the books. 

It was a collection obscurely depressing to him, mostly hooks his 
mother had aequired when she was young: college anthologies of Greek 
plays and Romantic poetry, AVill Durant’s Story of Philosophy} a soft- 
leather set of Shakespeare with string bookmarks sewed to the bindings. 
Green Mansions boxed and illustrated with woodcuts, I, the Tiger, by 
Manuel Komroff, novels by names like Galsworthy and Ellen Glasgow 
and Irvin S. Cobb and Sinclair Lewis and “Elizabeth.” The odor of 
faded taste made him feel the ominous gap between himself and his 
parents, the insulting gulf of time that existed before he was horn. 
Suddenly he was tempted to dip into this time. From the heaps of 
boolcs piled around him on the worn old floorboards, he picked up Volume 
II of a four-volume set of The Outline of Eistory, by H. G. 'WeTls. 
Once David had read The Time Machine in an anthology; this gave 
him a small grip on the author. The book’s red binding had faded to 
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orange-pink on the spine. When he lifted the cover, there was a sweetish, 
attic-like smell, and his mother’s maiden name written in unfamiliar 
handwriting on the flyleaf—an upright, bold, yet careful signature, 
bearing a faint relation to the quick scrunched backslant that flowed with 
marvellous consistency across her shopping lists and budget accounts 
and Christmas cards to college friends from this same, vaguely menacing 
long ago. 

He leafed through, pausing at drawings, done in an old-fashioned 
stippled style, of bas-reliefs,-masks, Romans without pupils in their eyes, 
articles of ancient costume, fragments of pottery found in unearthed 
homes. lie knew it would be interesting in a magazine, sandwiched 
between ads and jokes, but in this undiluted form history was some¬ 
how sour. The print was determinedly legible, and smug, like a lesson 
book. As he bent over the pages, yellow at the edges, they seemed 
rectangles of dusty glass through which he looked down into unreal 
and irrelevant worlds. He could see things sluggishly move, and an 
unpleasant fullness came into his throat. His mother and grandmother 
fussed in the kitchen; the puppy, which they had just acquired, for 
‘‘protection in the country,” was coweidug, with a sporadic panicked 
scrabble of claws, under the dining table that in their old IV i ic had 
been reserved for special days but that here was used fas every meal. 

Then, before he could halt his eyes, David slipped into Wells’s account 
of Jesus. He had been an obscure political agitator, a kind of hobo, in 
a minor colony of. the Roman Empire. By an accident impassible to 
reconstruct, he (the small li horrified David) survived his own cruci¬ 
fixion and presumably died a few weeks later. A religion was founded 
on the freakish incident. The credulous imagination of the times re¬ 
trospectively assigned miracles and supernatural pretensions to Jesus; 
a myth grew, and then a church, whose theology at most points was in 
direct contradiction of the simple, rather communistic teachings of the 
Galilean. 

It was as if a stone that for weeks and even years had been gathering 
weight in the web of David’s nerves snapped them and plunged.through 
the page and a hundred layers of paper underneath. These fantastic 
falsehoods—plainly untrue; churches stood everywhere, the entire nation 
was founded “under God”—did not at first frighten him; it was the 
fact that they had not been permitted to exist in an actual human brain. 
This was tl>e initial impact—that at a definite spot in time and space a 
brain black with the denial of Christ’s divinity had been suffered to 
exist; that the universe had not spit out this ball of tar but allowed it 
to continue in its blasphemy, to grow old, win honors, w'ear a hat, write 
books that, if true, collapsed everything into a jumble of horror. The 
world outside the deep-silled windows—^a tutted. lawn, a whitewashed 
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barn, a walnut tree frothy with fresh green—^seemed a haven from 
wliich lie was forever sealed off. Hot washrags seemed pressed against 
liis eheeks. 

He read the account again. ITc tried to supply out of his ignorance 
objections tliat would defeat the complacent march of these black words, 
and found none. Survivals and misunderstandings more far-fetched were 
reported daily in the papers. But none of them caused churches to 
be built in every town. He tried to work backwards through the churches, 
from their brave high fronts through their shabbj’’, ill-attended interiors 
back into the events at Jeru.salem, and felt himself surrounded by shift¬ 
ing gray shadows, centuries of history, where he knew nothing. The 
thread dissolved in his hands. Had Christ ever come to him, David Kern, 
and said, ‘‘Here. Feel the wound in My side?'’ No; but prayers had been 
answered. What prayers? He had prayed that Rudy Mohn, whom he 
had purposely tripped so he cracked his head on their radiator, not die, 
and he had not died. But for all the blood, it was just a cut; Rudy 
came back the same day, wearing a bandage and repeating the same 
teasing words. He could never have died. Again, David had prayed 
for two separate war-effort posters he had sent away for to arrive to¬ 
morrow, and though they did not, they did arrive, some days later, 
together, popping through the clacking letter slot like a rebuke from 
God's mouth: I answer your prayers in My way; in My lime. After 
that, he had made his prayers less definite, less susceptible of being twisted 
into a scolding. But what a tiny, ridiculous coincidence this was^ after 
all, to throw into battle against H. G. Wells's engines of knowledge! 
Indeed, it proved the enemy’s point: Hope bases vast premises on foolish 
accidents, and reads a word where in fact only a scribble exists. 


His father came home. Though Saturday was a free day for him, 
he had been working. He taught school in Olingcr and spent all his 
days performing, with a curious air of panic, needless errands. Also, a 
city boy by birth, he was frightened of the farm and seized any excuse 
to get away. The farm had been David's mother's birthplace; it had 
been her idea to buy it back. With an ingenuity, and persistence un¬ 
paralleled in her life, she had gained that end, and moved them all here 
—her son, her husband, her mother. Granmom, in her prime, had worked 
these fields alongside her husband, but now' she dabbled around the 
kitchen futilely, her hands waggling with Parkinson's disease. She was 
always in the way. Strange, out in the country, amid eighty acres, they 
were crowded together. His father expressed his feelings of discomfort 
by conducting with Mother an endless argument about organic farming. 
All through dusk, all through supper, it rattled on. 

“Elsie, I knoWf l know from my education, the earth is nothing but 
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chemicals. It’s the only damn thing I got out of four years of college, 
so don’t tell me it’s not true.” 

“George, if you’d just walk out on the farm you’d know it’s not 
true. The land has a souV’ 

“Soil, has, no, soul,” he said, enunciating stiffly, as if to a very 
stupid class. To David he said, “You can’t argue with a femme. Your 
mother’s a real femme. That’s why I married her, and now I’m suffer¬ 
ing for it.” 

“This soil has no soul,” she said, “because it’s been killed with 
superphosphate. It’s been burned bare by Boyer’s tenant farmens.” 
Boyer was the rich man they had bought the farm from. “It used 
to have a soul, didn’t it, Mother? When you and Pop farmed it?” 

“Ach, yes; I guess.” Granmom was trying to bring a forkful of 
food to her mouth with her le.ss severely afflicted hand. In her anxiety 
she brought the other hand up from her lap. The erippled fingers, dull 
red in the orange lig(lit of the kerosene lamp in the center of the table, 
were welded by paralysis into one knobbed hook. 

“Only human indi-vidu-als have souls,” his father went on, in the 
same mincing, lifeless voice. “Because the Bible tells us so.” Done eat¬ 
ing, he crossed his legs and dug into his ear with a match miserably; to 
get at the thing inside his head he tucked in his chin, and his voice 
came out low-pitched - at David. “When God made your mother. He 
made a real femme.” 

“George, don’t you read the papers? Don’t you know that between 
the chemical fertilizers and the bug sprays we’ll all be dead in ten years? 
Heart attacks are killing every man in the country over forty-five. ’ ’ 

He sighed wearily; the yellow skin of his eyelids wrinkled as he 
hurt himself with the match. “There’s no connection,” he stated, spac¬ 
ing his words with pained patience, “between the heart - and chemical 
fertilizers. It’s alcohol that’s doing it. Alcohol and milk. There is too 
much - cholesterol - in the tissues of the American heart. Don’t tell me 
about chemistry, Elsie; I majored in the damn stuff for four years.’' 

“Yes and I majored in Greek and I’m not a penny wiser. Mother, 
put your waggler away!” The old woman started, and the food drop¬ 
ped from her fork. For some reason, the sight of her bad hand at the 
table cruelly irritated her daughter. Granmom’s eyes, worn bits of 
crazed crystal embedded in Avatery milk, widened behind her cockeyed 
spectacles. Circles of silver as fine as thread, they clung to the red 
notches they had carved over the years into her little white beak. In 
the orange flicker of the kerosene lamp her dazed misery seemed infernal. 
David’s mother began, without noise, to cry. His father did not seem 
to have eyes at all; just jaundiced sockets of wrinkled skin. The steam 
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of food clouded the scene. It was horrible but the horror was particu¬ 
lar and familiar, and distracted David from the formless dread that 
worked, sticky and sore, within him, like a too large wound trying to heal. 

He had to go to the bathroom, and took a flashlight down througli 
the wet grass to the outhouse. For once, his fear of spiders there felt 
trivial. He set the flashlight, burning, beside him, and an insect alighted 
on its lens, a tiny insect, a mosquito or flea, made so fine that the weak 
light projected its X-ra}^ onto the wall hoards; the faint rim of its 
wings, the blurred strokes, magnified, of its long hinged legs, the dark 
cone at the heart of its anatomy. The tremor must he its heart beating. 
Without warning, David was visited by an exact vision of death: a long 
hole in the ground, no wider than ^’'our bod}’', down which you are drawn 
while the white faces above recede. You try to reach them but your 
arms are pinned Shovels pour dirt into your face. There you will 
be forever, in an upright position, blind and silent, and in time no one 
will remember you, and you will never be called. As strata of rock 
shift your fingers elongate, and your teeth are distended sideways in a 
great underground grimace indistinguishable from a strip of chalk. And 
tlie earth tumbles on, and the sun expires, and unaltering darkness reigns 
where once there were stars. 

Sweat broke out on his back. His mind seemed to rebound off a 
solidness. Such extinction was not another threat, a graver sort of 
danger, a kind of pain; it was qualitatively different. It was not oven 
a conception that could he voluntarily pictured; it entered him from 
outside. His protesting nerves swarmed on its surface like lichen 
on a meteor. The skin of his chest was soaked with the effort of rejec¬ 
tion. At the same time that the fear was dense and internal, it was 
dense and all around him; a tide of clay had swept up to the stars; 
space was crushed into a mass. When he stood up, automatically hunch¬ 
ing his shoulders to keep his head away from the spider webs, it was 
with a numb sense of being cramped between two huge volumes of rigid¬ 
ity. That he had even this small freedom to move surprised him. In 
the narrow shelter of that rank shack, adjusting his pants, he felt—^his 
first spark of comfort—too small to be crushed. 

But in the open, as the beam of the flashlight skidded with frightened 
quickness across the remote surfaces of the barn and the grape arbor 
and the giant pine that stood by the path to the woods, the terror des¬ 
cended. He raced up through the clinging grass pursued, not by 
one of the wild animals the woods might hold, or one of the goblins 
his superstitious grandmother had communicated to his childhood, but 
by spectres out of science fiction, where gigantic cinder moons fill half 
the turquoise sky. As David ran, a gray planet rolled inches behind 
his neck. If he looked back, he would be buried. And in the momen¬ 
tum of his terror, hideous possibilities—the dilation of the sun, the 
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triumph of the insects, the crabs on the shore in The Time Machine — 
wheeled out of the vacuum of make-believe and added their weiglit to 
his impending oblivion. 

He wrenched the door open; the lamps within the liouse flared. 
The wicks burning here and there seemed to mirror one another. Hi.s 
mother was washing tlie dishes in a little pan of heated pump-water; 
Oranmom fluttered near her elbow apprehensive. In tlie living room 
—the downstairs of the little square liouse was two long rooms—his 
father sat in front of the black fireplace restlessly folding and unfold¬ 
ing a newspaper as he sustained his half of the argument. “Nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash: these are the three repjaeeable eonstituents of the 
soil. One crop of corn carries away hundreds of pounds of’’—he 
dropped the paper into his lap and ticked them off on three fingers— 
“nitrogen, phosphorus, potash.” 

“Boyer didn’t grow corn.” 

“a4nt/ crop, Elsie. The human animal—” 

“You’re killing the eari/iworms, George!” 

“The human animal, after thou.sands and thousdinds of years, 
learned methods whereby the chemical balance of the soil may be main¬ 
tained, Don’t carry me back to the Dark Ages.” 

“When we moved to Olinger the ground in the garden was like 
slate. Just one summer, of my cousin’s chicken dung and the earth¬ 
worms came back.” 

“I’m sure the Dark Ages were a fine place to the poor devils born 
{n them, but I don’t want to go there. They give me the creeps.” 
Daddy stared into the cold pit of the fireplace and clung to the rolled 
newspaper in his lap as if-it alone were keeping him from slippi?fg back¬ 
wards and down, down. 

Mother came into the doorway brandishing a fistful of wet forks, 
“And thanks to your DDT there soon won’t be a bee loft in the country. 
When I was a girl here you could eat a peach without washing it. ’ ’ 

“It’s primitive, Elsie, It’s Dark Age stuff.” 

“Oh what do yoxc know about the Dark Ages?” 

“I know I don’t want to go back to them.” 

David took from the shelf, where he had placed it this afternoon, 
the great unabridged Webster’s Dictionary that his grandfather had 
owned. He turned the big thin pages, floppy as cloth, to the entry 
he wanted, and read 

soul ... 1. An entity conceived as the essence, substance, animating 

piinciplo, or actuating cause of life, or of the individual life, esp. of life 
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manifested in psychical activities; the vehicle of individual existence, sepa¬ 
rate in nature from the body and usually hold to be separable in existence. 

The definition went on, into Greek and Egyptian conceptions, but 
David stopped short on the treacherous edge of antiquity. He needed 
to read no further. Tlie careful overlapping words shingled a tem¬ 
porary shelter for him. “Usuall}^ held to bo .separable in existence’'— 
what could be fairer, more judicious, surer? 

His father was saying, ‘‘The modern farmer can’t go around sweep¬ 
ing up after his cows. The poor devil has thousands and f//o?(sands of 
acres on his hands. Your modern farmer uses a scientifically-arrived- 
at mixture, like five-ten-five, or six-twelve-six, or f/tree-twelve-six, and 
spreads it on with this wonderful modern machinery which of course 
we can’t afford. Your modern farmer can’t afford medieval methods.” 

Mother was quiet in the kitchen; her silence radiated waves of 
anger. 

“No now Elsie; don’t play the femme wdth me. Let’s discuss this 
calmly like two rational twentieth-century people. Your organic farm¬ 
ing nuts aren’t attacking five-ten-five; they’re attacking the chemical 
fertilizer crooks. The monster firms.” 

A cup clinked in the kitchen. Mother’s anger touched David's face; 
his cheeks burned guiltily. Just by being in the living roon] he was 
associated with his father. She appeared in the doorway with red hands 
and tears in her eyes, and said to the two of them, “I knew you didn’t 
want to come here but I didn’t know you’d torment me like this. You 
talked Pop into his grave and now you’ll kill me. Go ahead, George, 
more power to you; at lea.st I’ll be buried in good ground.” She tried 
to turn and met an obstacle and screamed, “Mother, stop hanging on 
my hack I Why don’t you go to hed?*^ 

“Let’s all go to bed,” David’s father said, rising from the blue 
wing chair and slapping his thigh with a newspaper, “This reminds 
me of death.” It was a phra.so of his that David had heard so often 
he never considered its sense. 

Upstairs, he seemed to be lifted above his fears. The sheets on his 
bed were clean. Granmom had ironed them with a pair of flatirons 
saved from the Olinger attic; she plucked them hot off the stove alter¬ 
nately, with a wooden handle called a goose. It was a wonder, to aee 
how she managed. In the next room, his parents grunted peaceably; 
they seeincd to take their quarrels less .seriously than he did. They 
made comfortable scratching noi.ses as thej^ carried a little lamp back 
and forth. Their door was open a crack, so he saw the light shift and 
swing. Surely there would be, in the last five minutes, in the last 
second, a crack of light, showing the door from the dark room to another. 
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full of light. Thinking of it this vividly frightened him. His own 
dying, in a specific bed in a specific room, specific walls mottled \vith 
wallpaper, the dry whistle of liis breathing, the murmuring doctors, the 
nervous relatives going in and out, but for him no way out but down 
into the funnel. A'cvc?' touch a doorknoh arjain, A whisper, and his 
parents' light was blown out. David pra^Td to be reassured. Tliough 
Hie experiment frightened him, lie lifted his hands liigli into the dark¬ 
ness ahove liis face and begged Clirist to touch them. Not hard or 
long; the faintest, quickest grip would be final for a lifetime. His hands 
waited in the air, itself a substance, Avhicli .seemed to move through his 
fingers; or was it the pressure of his pulse? He returned his hands to 
beneath the covers uncertain if they had been touched or not. For would 
not Christ’s toueli he infiniteh’’ gentle? 

Through all the eddies of its aftermath, David clung to this thought 
about his revelation of extinction; that there, in the outhouse, lie had 
struck a solidnc.ss qualitatively different, a rock of horror firm enough 
to support any height of construction. All he needed w’as a little help; 
a word, a gesture, a nod of certainty, and he would be sealed in, safe 
The assurance from the dictionary had melted in the night. Today 
was Sunday, a hot fair day. Across a mile .of clear air the church 
bells called, CclchratCy cclchraic. Only Daddy w^ent. He put on a coat 
over his rolled-up shirtsleeves and got into the little old black Plymouth 
])arked by the. barn and Avent off, Avith the same trained hurried grimness 
of all his actions. His churning AA’heels, as he shifted too hastily into 
second, raised plumes of red dust on the dirt road. Mother Av^alked to 
the. far field, to see Avhat bushes needed cutting. David, though he 
usually preferred to stay in the house, AA^ent Avith her. The puppy 
folloAved at a distance, AAdiining as it picked its Avay through the 
stubble but floundering off timidly if one of them Avent back to pick it 
up and carry it. When they reached the crest of the far field, his 
mother asked, ‘‘David, Avhat’s troubling you?” 

“Nothing. Why?” 

She looked at him sharply. The greening Avoods cross-hatched the 
s])ace beyond her half-gray hair. Then she shoAved him her profile, 
and gestured toward the house, w’hich they had left a half-mile behind 
them. “See how it sits in the land? They don’t knoAV hoAV to build 
Avith the land any more. Pop ahvays said the foundations Avere set with 
the compass. We must try to get a compass and see. It’s supposed to 
face due south; but south feels a little more that Avay to me.” Prom 
the side, as she said these things, she seemed handsome and young. The 
smooth SAveep of her hair over her ear seemed Avhite with a purity and 
calm tliat made her feel foreign to him. He had never regarded his 
parents as consolers of his troubles; from the beginning they had seemed 
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to have more troubles than he. Their confusion had flattered him into 
an illusion of-strength; so now on this high clear ridge he jealously 
guarded the menace all around them, blowing like a breeze on his finger¬ 
tips, the possibility of all this wide scenery sinking into darkness. The 
strange fact that though she came to look at the brush she carried no 
clippers, for she had a fixed prejudice against working on Sundays, was 
the only consolation he allowed her to offer. 

As they walked back, the puppy whimpering after tlieni, the rising 
dust behind a distant line of trees announced that Daddy was speed¬ 
ing home from church. "When thej’ reached the house he w'as there, 
lie had brought back the Sunday paper and the vehement remark, 
“Dobson’s too intelligent for these farmers. They just sit there with 
their mouths open and don’t hear a thing the poor devil’s saying.’’ 

“What makes you think farmers arc unintelligent? This country 
was made by farmers. George Washington was a farmer.” 

“They are, Elsie. They are unintelligent. George Washington s 
dead. In this day and age only the misfits stay on the farm. The 
lame, the halt, the blind. The morons with one arm. Human garbage. 
They remind me of death, sitting there with their mouths open.” 

“My father was a farmer.” 

“He was a frustrated man, Elsie. He never knew what hit him. 
The poor devil meant so well, and he never knew which end was up. 
Your mother’ll bear me out. Isn’t that right, Mom? Pop never knew 
what hit him?” 

“Ach, I guess not,” the old woman quavered, and the ambiguity 
for the moment silenced both sides. 

David hid in the funny papers and sports section until one-thirty. 
At two, the catechetical class met at the Firetown church. He had 
transferred from the catechetical class of the Lutheran church in Olingcr, 
a humiliating comedown. In Olinger they met on Wednesday nights, 
spiffy and spruce, in the atmosphere of a dance. Afterwards, blessed 
by the brick-faced minister from whose lips the word “Christ” fell like 
a burning stone, the more daring of them went with their Bibles to a 
luncheonette and smoked. Here in Firetown, the girls were dull white 
cows and the boys narrow-faced brown goats in old men’s suits, herded 
on Sunday afternoons into a threadbare church basement that smelled 
of stale hay. Because his father had taken the car on one of his endless- 
errands to Olinger, David walked, grateful for the open air and the 
silence. The catechetical class embarrassed him, hut today he placed 
hope in it, as the source of the nod, the gesture, that was all he needed. 

Reverend Dobson was a delicate young man with great dark eyes 
and small white shapely hands that flickered like protesting doves when 
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he preached; he seemed a bit misplaced in the Lntlieran .ministry. Tliis 
was his first call. It was a split parish; ho served another rural church 
twelve miles away. His iridescent "roen Ford, new six months ago, 
was spattered to tlie windows with red mud and rattled from bouncing 
on the rude back roads, wliere he frequently got lost, to the malicious 
satisfaction of many. But David^s mother liked him, and, more per¬ 
tinent to his success the Haiers, the sleek family of feed merchants and 
innkeepers and tractor salesmen who dominated the Firetown church, 
liked him. David liked him, and felt liked in (urn; sometimes in cla.ss, 
after some speeial stupidity, Dobson directed toward him out of those 
wide black eyes a mild look of disl>elief, a look that, though flattering, 
was also delicately disquieting. 

Catechetical instruction consisted of reading aloud from a work 
booklet answers to problems prepared during the week, problems like, 

“I am the -, the -, and the-, saith the Lord.’’ 

Then there was a question period in which no one. ever asked any ques¬ 
tions. Today s theme was the last third of the A])ostles’ Creed. When 
the time came for questions, David blushed and asked, “About the 
Kesurrection of the Body—are we conscious between the lime when 
we die and the Day of Judgment?” 

Dobson blinked, and his fine little mouth pursed, suggesting that 
David was making diflfieult things more diffleult. The faces of the other 
students went blank, as if an indiscretion had been committed. 

“No, 1 suppose not,” Reverend Dobson said. 

“Well, where is our soul, then, in this gap?’’ 

The sense grew, in the class, of a naughtiness occurring. Dobson’s 
shy eyes watered, as if he were straining to keep up the formality of 
attention, and one of the girls, the fattest, simpered toward her twin, 
who was a little less fat. Their chairs were arranged in a rough circle. 
The current running around the circle panicked David, Did everybody 
know something he didn’t know? 

“T suppose you could say our souls are asleep,” Dobson said. 

“And then they wake up, and there is the earth like it always is, 
and all the people who have ever lived? Where will Heaven be?” 

Anita Haier giggled. Dobson gazed at David intently, but with 
an awkward, puzzled flicker of forgiveness, as if there existed a secret 
between them that David was violating. But David knew of no secret. 
All he wauled was to hear Dobson repeat the words he said every Sunday 
morning. This he would not do. As if these words were unworthy of 
the conversational voice. 

“David, you might think of Heaven this way: as the way the good¬ 
ness Abraham Lincoln did lives after him. 
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“But is Lincoln conscious of it living on?” He blushed ^o longer 
with embarrassment but in anger; he had walked here in good faith and 
was being made a fool. 

“Is he conscious now? I would have to say no; but I'don’t think 
it matters.’’ His voice had a coward’s firmness; he was hostile now. 

“You don’t.” 

“Not in the eyes of God, no.”. The unction, the stunning impu¬ 
dence, of this reply sprang tears of outrage in David’s eyes. He bowed 
them to his book, where short w’ords like Duty, Love, Obey, Honor, 
were stacked in the form of a cross. 

“Were there any other questions, David?” Dobson asked with 
renewed gentleness. The others were rustling, collecting their books. 

“No.” He made his voice firm, though he could not brijig up his 

eyes. 

“Did I answer your question fully enough?” 

“Yes.” 

In the minister’s silence the shame that should have been his crept 
over David: the burden and fever of being a fraud were placed upon 
him, who was innocent, and it seemed, he knew, a confession of this 
guilt that on the way out he was unable to face Dobson’s stirred gaze, 
though he felt it probing the side of his head. 

Anita Haier’s father gave him a ride down the highway as far as 
the dirt road. David said he wanted to walk the rest, and figured that 
his offer was accepted because Mr. Haier did not want to dirty his 
bright blue Buick with dust. This was all right; everything was all 
right, as long as it was clear. His indignation at being betrayed, at 
seeing Christianity betrayed, had hardened him. The straight dirt road 
reflected his hardness. Pink stones thrust up through its packed sui-face. 
The April sun beat down from the center of the afternoon half of the 
sky; already it had some of summer’s heat. Already the fringes of 
weeds at the edges of the road were bedraggled with dust. From the 
reviving grass and scuff of the fields he walked between, insects were 
sending up a monotonous, automatic chant. In the distance a tiny figure 
in his father’s coat was walking along the edge of the woods. His 
mother. He wondered u^hat joy she found in such walks; to him the 
brown stretches of slowly rising and falling land expressed only a huge 
exhalation. 

Flushed with fresh air and happiness, she returned from her walk 
earlier than he had expected, and surprised him at his grandfather’s 
Bible. It was a stumpy black book, the boards worn thin where the 
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old man’s fingers had held them; the spine hung by one weak hinge 
of fabric. David had been looking for the passage where Jesus says to 
the one thief on the cross, “Today shalt thou be with me in paradise.”' 
He had never tried reading the Bible for himself before. What was 
so embarrassing about being caught at it, was that hc detesk-d the appara¬ 
tus of piety. Fusty churches, creaking hymns, ugly Sunday-school 
teachers and their stupid leaflets—he hated everything about them but 
the promise they held out, a promise that in the most perverse way, 
as if the homeliest crone in the kingdom were given the Prince’s hand, 
made every good and real thing, ball games and jokes and pert-breasted 
girls, possible. He couldn’t explain this to his mother. There was no 
time. Her solicitude was upon him. 

“David, what are you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What are you doing at Graudpop’s Bible?” 

“Trying to read it. This is supposed to be a Christian country, 
isn’t it?” 

She sat down on the green sofa, which used to be in the sun parlor 
at Olinger, under the fancy mirror. A little smile still lingered on 
her face from the walk. “David, I wish you’d talk to me.” 

“What about?” 

“About whatever it is that’s troubling you. Your father and I 
have both noticed it.” 

“I asked Reverend Dobson about Heaven and he said it was like 
Abraham Lincoln’s goodness living after him.” 

He waited for the shock to strike hei\ “Yes?” she said, expecting 
more. 

“That’s all.” 

“And why didn’t you like it?” 

“Well; don’t you see? It amounts to saying there isn’t any Heaven 
at all.” 

“I don’t see that it amounts to that. What do. you want Heaven 
to be?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I want it to be something. I thought he’d 
tell me what it was. I thought that was his job.” He was becoming 
angry, sensing her surprise at him. She had assumed that Heaven had 
faded from his head years ago. She had imagined that he had already 
entered, in the secrecy of silence, the conspiracy that he now knew to 
be all around him. 

“David,” she asked gently, “don’t you ever.want to rest?” 
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“No. Not forever.” 

“David, you’re so youug. When you get older, you’ll feel 
differently.” 

“Grandpa didn’t. Look how tattei-ed this book is.” 

“I never understood your grandfather.” 

“Well I don’t understand ministers who say it’s like Lincoln’s 
goodness going on and on. Suppose you’re not Lincoln?” 

“I think Reverend Dobson made a mistake. You must try to for¬ 
give him.” 

“It’s not a question of his making a mistake! It’s a question of 
dying and never moving or seeing or hearing anything ever again.” 

“But”—in exasperation—“darling, it’s so ijrccdy of you to waul 
more. When God has given us this wonderful April day, and given iis 
this farm, and you have your whole life ahead of you—” 

“You think, then, that there is God?” 

“Of course I do”—^^vith deep relief, that smoothed her features into 
a reposeful oval. He had risen and was standing too near her for his 
comfort. He Avas afraid she would reach out and touch him. 

“He made everything! You feel that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then who made Him?” 

“Why, Man. Man.” The happiness of this answer lit up her face 
radiantly, until she saw his gesture of disgust. She was so simple, so 
illogieal; such a femme. 

“Well that amounts to saying there is none.” 

Her hand reached for his wrist but he backed away. “David, it’s 
a mystery. A miracle. It’s a miracle more beautiful than any Reverend 
Dobson could have told you about. You don’t say houses don’t exist 
because Man made them.” 

“No. God has to be different.” 

“But, David, you have the evidence. Look out the windoAV at the 
sun; at the fields.” 

“Mother, good grief. Don’t you see”—he rasped away the rough¬ 
ness in his throat—^“if when we die there’s nothing, all your sun and 
.fields and w’hat not are all, ah, korrorT It’s just an ocean of horror.” 

“But David, it’s not. It’s so clearly not that.” And she made 
an urgent opening gesture with her hands that expressed, with its sug¬ 
gestion of a willingness to receive his helplessness, all her grace, her 
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gentleness, her love of beauty, gathered into a passive intensity that 
made him intensely hate her. He would not be wooed away from the 
truth. I am the Way, the Truth ... 

“No,” he told her. “Just let me alone.” 

He found his tennis ball behind the piano and went outside to 
throw it against the side of the house. There was a patch high up where 
the brown stucco that had been laid over the sandstone masonry was 
crumbling away; he kept trying with the tennis ball to chip more 
pieces off. Superimpo.sed upon his deep ache was a smaller but more 
immediate worry; that he had hurt his mother. He heard his lathers 
cur rattling on the straightaway, and went into the house, to make peace 
before he arrived. To his relief, she was not giving off the stifling 
damp heat of her anger, but instead was cool, decisive, maternal. She 
handed him an old green book, her college text of Plato. 

“I want you to read the Parable of the Cave,” she said. 

“All right,” he said, though he knew it would do no good. Some 
story by a dead Greek just vague enough to please her. “Don’t Avorry 
about it. Mother.” 

“I am- worried. Honestly, David, I'm sure there will be some¬ 
thing for us. As you get older, these things seem to matter a great 
deal less.” 

“That may be. It’s a dismal thought, though.” 

His father bumped at the door. The lodes and jambs stuck here. 
But before Graumom could totter to the latch and let him in, he had 
knocked it open. He had been in Olinger dithering with track meet 
tickets. Although Mother usually kept her talks with David a confi¬ 
dence, a treasure between them, she called instantly, “George, David' 
is Avorried about death!” 

He came to the doorway of the living room, his shirt pocket bristl¬ 
ing Avith pencils, holding in one hand a pint box of melting icecream 
and in the other the knife Avith Avhich he Avas about to divide it into 
four sections, their Sunday treat. “Is the kid Avorried about death! 
Don’t give it a thought, David. I’ll be lucky if I live till tomorroAV, 
and I’m not worried. If they’d had taken a buckshot gun and shot 
me in the cradle I’d be better off. The world’A be better off; Hell, I 
think death is a Avonderful thing. I look forAA'ard to it. Get the garbage 
out of the AA'ay. If I had the man here who iuA’ented death, I’d pin a 
medal on him.” 

“Hush, George. You’ll frighten the child worse than he is.” 

This Avas not true; he never frightened David. There was no 
harm in his father, no harm at all. Indeed, in the man’s steep self- 
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disgust the boy felt a kind of ally. A distant ally. He saw his posi¬ 
tion with a certain strategic coldness. Nowhere in the world of other 
people would he find tlie hint, the nod, he needed to begin to build 
his fortress against death. They none of them believed. He w'as alone. 
In that deep hole. 


In the mouths that followed, his position changed little. School 
was some comfort. All those sexy, perfumed people, wisecracking, 
cliewing gum, all of them doomed to die, and none of them noticing. 
In their company David felt that they would carry him . along into 
the bright, cheap paradise reserved for them. In any crowd, the fear 
ebbed a little; he had reasoned that somewhere in the world there must 
exist a few people who believed what was necessary, and the larger the 
crowd, the greater the chance that he was near such a soul, within 
calling distance, if only he was not too ignorant, too ill-equipped, to 
spot him. The sight of clergymen cheered him; whatever they them¬ 
selves thought, their collars were Sstill a sign that somewhere, at some¬ 
time, someone had recognized that we cannot, cannot, submit to death. 
The sermon topics posted outside churches, the flip, hurried pieties of 
disc jockeys, the cartoons in magazines showing angels or devils—on 
such scraps he kept alive the possibility of hope. 

For the rest, he tried to drown his hopelessness in clatter and 
jostle. The pinball machine- at the luncheonette was a merciful dis¬ 
traction; as he bent over its buzzing, flashing board of flippers and 
cushions, the weight and constriction in his chest lightened and loosen¬ 
ed. He was grateful for all the time his fatlier wasted in Ol’uiger. 
Every delay postponed the moment when they must ride together down 
the dirt road into tlie heart of the dark farmland, where the only light 
was the kerosene lamp waiting on the dining-room table, a light that 
drowned their food in shadow and made it sinister. 

He lost his appetite for reading. He was afraid of being ambushed 
again. In mystery novels peoi^le died like dolls being discarded; in 
science fiction enormities of space and time comspired to crush the 
humans; and even in P. G. Wodehouse he felt a hollowness, a turning 
away from reality tliat was implicitly bitter, and became explicit in 
the comic figures of futile clergymen. All gaiety seemed minced out 
on the skin of a void. All quiet hours seemed invitations to dread. 

Even on weekends, he and his father contrived to escape the farm; 
and when, some Saturdays, they did stay home, it was to do some¬ 
thing destructive—tear down an old henhouse or set huge brush fires 
that threatened, while Mother shouted and flapped her arms, to spread 
to the woods. Whenever his father worked, it was with rapt violence; 
when he chopped kindling, fragments of the old henhouse boards flew 
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like shrapnel and the ax-head was always within a quarter of an inch 
of flying off the handle. He was exhilarating to watch, sweating and 
SAvearing and sucking bits of saliva back into his lips. 

School stopped. His father took the car in the opposite direction, 
to a lugliway construction job Avhere lie had been hired for the summer 
as a timekeeper, and' David Avas stranded in the middle of acres of 
lieat and greenery and bloAving pollen and the strange, mechanical 
humming that lay invisibly in the Aveeds and alfalfa and dry orchard 
grass. 

For his fifteenth birthday his parents gave him, Avith jokes about 
him being a hillbilly noAV, a Remington .22. It Avas somcAvhat like a 
pinball machine to take it out to the old kiln in the Avoods Avhere they 
dumped their trash, and set up tin cans on the kiln’s sandstone shoulder 
and shoot them off one by one. He’d take the puppy, Avho had groAA’U 
long legs and a rich coat of reddish fur—he Avas part cIioav. Copper 
hated the gun but loved the boy enough to accompany him. When the 
flat acrid crack rang out, he Avould race in terrified circles that Avould 
tighten and tighten until they brought him, shivering, against Da\ud’s 
legs. Depending upon his mood, David Avould shoot again or drop to 
his knees and comfort the dog. Giviilg this comfort to a degree returned 
comfort to him. The dog’s ears, laid flat against his skull in fear, Avere 
folded so intricately, so—he groped for the concept— surely. Where the 
dull-studded collar made the fm' stand up, each hair shoAved a root of 
soft Avhite under the length, black-tipped, of the metal-color that had 
lent the dog its name. In his agitation Copper panted through nostrils 
that were elegant slic like tAvo healed cuts, or like the key-holes of a 
dainty lock of black, grained AA’ood. His Avhole Avhorling, knotted, jointed 
body was a AA'ealth of such embellishments. And in the smell of the 
dog’s hair DaA’id seemed, to descend through many finely differentiated 
layers of earth: mulch, soil, sand, clay, and the glittering mineral base. 

But Avheii he returned to the house, and saAv the books arranged on - 
the loAV shelves, fear returned. The four adamant volumes of Wells 
like four thin bricks, the green Plato that had puzzled him Avith its 
queer softness and tangled purity, the dead GalsAvorthy and “Elizabeth,” 
Grandpa’s mammoth dictionary. Grandpa’s Bible, the Bible that he 
himself had received on becoming a member of the FiretoAAm Lutheran 
Church—at the sight of these, the meihory of his fear reaAvakened and 
came around him. He had groAvn stiff and stupid in its embrace. His 
parents tried to think of Avays to entertain him. 

“David, I have a job for you to do,” his mother said one cA^ening 
at the table. 


“What’’' 
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“If you’re going to take that tone perhaps we’d better not talk,’' 

“What tone? I didn’t.take any tone.” 

“Your grandmotlier thinks there are too many pigeons in the barn.” 

“Why?” David turned to look at his grandmother, but she sat there 
staring at the burning lamp with her usual expression of bewilderment. 

Jlothcr shouted, “Mom, he wants to know why!” 

Qranmom made a jerky, irritable motion with her bad hand, as 
if generating the force for utterance, and said, “They foul the furniture.” 

“That’s right,” Mother said. “She’s afraid for that old Olinger 
furniture that we’ll never use. David, she’s been after me for a month 
about those poor pigeons. She wants you to shoot them.” 

“I don’t want to kill anything especially,” David said. 

Daddy said, “The kid’s like you are, Elsie. He’s too good for this 
world. Kill or be killed, that’s my motto.” 

His mother said loudly, “Mother, he doesn’t want to do it.” 

“Not?” The o’d lady’s eyes distended as if in horror, and her claw 
descended slowly to her lap. 

“Oh, I’ll do it. I’ll do it tomorrow,” David snapped, and a pleasant 
crisp taste entered his mouth with the decision. 

“And I had thought, when Boyer’s men made the hay, it would he 
better if the barn doesn’t look like a rookery,” his mother added need¬ 
lessly. 


A barn, in day, is a small night. The splinters of light between 
the dry shingles pierce the liigh roof like stars, and the rafters and cross¬ 
beams and built-in ladders seem, until your eyes adjust, as mysterious 
as the branches of a haunted forest. David entered silently, the gun 
iu one hand. Copper whined desperately at the door, too frightened to 
come in with the gun yet unwilling to leave the boy. David stealthily 
turned, said “Go away,” shut the door on the dog, and slipped the bolt 
across. It was a door within a door; the double door for wagons and 
tractors was as high and wide as the face of a house. 

The smell of old straw scratched his sinuses. The red sofa, half- 
hidden under its v/hite-splotched tarpaulin, seemed assimilated into this 
smell, sunk iu it, buried. The mouths of empty bins gaped like caves. 
Busty oddments of farming—coils of baling wire, some spare tines for 
a harrow, a handleless shovel—^hung on nails driven here and there in 
the thick wood. He stood stock-still a minute; it took a Avhile to sepa¬ 
rate the cooing of the pigeons from the rustling in his ears. When he 
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had focused on the cooing, it flooded the vast interior'with its throaty, 
bubbling outpour: there seemed no other sound. They were up behind 
the beams. What light there w'as leaked through the shingles and the 
dirty glass w’indows at the far end and the small round holes, about 
as big as basketballs, high on the opposite stone side walls, under the 
ridge of the roof. 

A pigeon appeared in one of these holes, on the side toward the 
house. It flew in, with a battering of wings, from the outside, and 
waited there, silhouetted against its pinched bit of sky, preening and 
cooing in a throbbing, thrilled, tentative way. David tiptoed four steps 
to the side, rested his gun against the lowest rung of a ladder pegged 
between two upright beams, and lowered the gunsight into the bird's 
tiny, jauntily cocked head. The slap of the report seemed to come 
off tlic stone wall behind him, and the pigeon did not fall. Neither did 
it fly. Instead it stuck in the round hole, pirouetting rapidly and nod¬ 
ding its head as if in frantic agreement. David shot the bolt back and 
forth and had aimed again before the spent cartridge had stopped jingl¬ 
ing on the boards by his feet. He eased the tip of the sight a little lower, 
into the bird's breast, and took care to squeeze the trigger with perfect 
evenness. The slow contraction of his hand abruptly sprang the bullet; 
for a half-second there w^as doubt, and then the pigeon fell like a hand¬ 
ful of rags, skimming down the barn wall into the layer of straw that 
coated the floor of the mow on this side. 

Now others shook loose from the rafters, and whirled in the dim air 
with a great blurred hurtle of feathers and noise. They would go for 
the hole; he fixed his sight on the little moon of blue, and when a pigeon 
came to it, shot him as he was walking the ten inches of stone that would 
have carried him into the open air. This pigeon lay down in that tunnel 
of stone, unable to fall either one way or the other, although he w’as 
alive enough to lift one wing and cloud tlie light. It would sink back, 
and he would suddenly lift it again, the feathers flaring. His body blocked 
that exit. David raced to the other side of the barn’s main aisle, where 
a similar ladder was .symmetrically placed, and rested his gun on the 
same rung. Three birds came together to this hole; he got one, and 
two got through. The rest resettled in the rafters. 

There Avas a shallow triangular space behind the cross beams sup¬ 
porting the roof. It Avas here tliey roosted and hid. But either the 
space Avas too small, or they Avere curious, for noAv that his eyes Avere 
at home in the dusty gloom. David could see little dabs of gray popping 
in and out. The cooing Avas shriller now; its apprehensive tremolo made 
the Avhole volume of air seem liquid. He noticed one little smudge of a 
head that Avas especially persistent in peeking out; he marked the place, 
and fixed his gun on it, and Avhen the head appeared again, had his 
finger tightened in adA^ance on the trigger. A parcel ’of fluff slipped 
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off the beam and fell the barn’s height onto a canvas covering some 
Olingcr furniture, and where its head had peeked out there was a fresh 
prick of light in the shingles. 

Standing in the center of the floor, fully, master now, disdaining 
to steady the barrel with anything but his arm, he killed two more that 
way. He felt like a beautiful avenger. Out of the shadowy ragged in¬ 
finity of the vast barn roof these impudent things dared to thrust their 
heads, pi*esumed to dirty its starred silence 'with their filthy timorous 
life, and he cut them off, tucked them back neatly into the silence. He 
had the sensation of a creator; these little smudges and flickers that he 
was clever to see and even cleverer to hit in the dim recesses of the 
rafters—out of each of them he was making a full bird. A tiny peek, 
probe, dab of life, when he hit it, blossomed into a dead enemy, falling 
with good, final weight. 

The imperfection of the second pigeon he had shot, who was still 
lifting his wing now and then up in the round hole, nagged him. He 
put a new clip into the stock. Hugging the gun against his body, he 
climbed the ladder. The barrel sight scratched his ear; he had a sharp, 
garish vision, like a color slide, of shooting himself and being found tumbled 
on the barn floor among his prey. He locked his arm around the top 
rung—a fragile, gnawed rod braced between uprights—and shot into the 
bird’s body from a flat angle. The wing folded, but the impact did not, 
as he had hoped, push the bird out of the hole. He fired again, and 
again, and still the little body, lighter than air when alive, was too 
heavy to budge from its high grave. From up here he could see green 
trees and a brown corner of the house through the hole. Clammy with 
the cobwebs that gathered between the rungs,. he pumped a full clip 
of eight bullets into the stubborn shadow, with no success. He climbed 
down, and was struck by the silence in the barn. The remaining pigeons 
must haA'e escaped out the other hole. That was all right; he was tired 
of it. 

He stepped with his rifle into the light. .His mother was coming 
to meet him, and it tickled him to see her shy away from the carelessly 
held gun. “You took a chip out of the house,” she said. “What were 
those last shots about?” 

“One of them died up in that little round hole and I was trying 
to shoot it down.” 

“Copper’s hiding behind the piano and won’t come out. I had to 
leave him.” 

“Well don’t blame me. 1 didn’t want to shoot the poor devils.” 

“Don’t smirk. You look like your father. How many did you 
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‘‘Six/’ 

Slie went into the barn, and he followed. She listened to the silence. 
Her hair was scraggly, perhaps from tussling with the dog. ‘‘I don't 
suppose the others will be back,” she said wearily. “Indeed, I don't 
know why I Jet Mother talk me into.it. Their cooing was such a com¬ 
forting noise.” She began to gather up the dead pigeons. Though he 

didn't want to touch them, David went into the mow and picked up by 

Sts tepid, horny, coral-colored feet the first bird he had killed. Its 
wings unfolded disconcertingly, as if the creature had been lield together 
by threads that now were slit. It did not weigh much. He retrieved 

the one on the other side of the barn; his mother got the three in the 

middle and led the way across the road to the little southern slope of 
land that went down toward the foundations of the vanished tobacco 
shed. The ground was too steep to plant and mow; wild strawberries 
grew in the tangled grass. She put her burden down and said, “We'll 
have to bury them. The dog will go wild.” 

He put his two down on her three; the slick feathers let the bodies 
slide liquidly on one’another. He asked, “Shall I get you the shovel?” 

“Get it for yourself; yoxi bury them. They're your kill. And be 
sure to. make the hole deep enough so he won't dig them up.'' While 
lie went to the tool shed for the shovel, she went into the house. Unlike 
her, she did not look up, either at the orchard to the right of her or at 
the meadow on her left, but instead held her head rigidly, tilted a littie, 
as if listening to the ground. 

He dug the hole, in a spot where there were no strawberry plants, 
before he studied the pigeons. He had never seen a bird this close be¬ 
fore. The feathers were .more wonderful than dog’s hair, for each fila¬ 
ment was shaped within the shape of the feather, and the feathers in 
turn were trimmed to fit a pattern that flowed without error across the 
bird's body. He lost himself in the geometrical tides as the feathers 
now broadened and stiffened to make an edge for flight, now softened 
and constricted to cup warmth around the mute flesh. And across the 
surface of the infinitely adjusted yet somehow effortless mechanics of 
the feathers played idle designs of color, no two alike, designs executed, 
it seemed, in a controlled rapture, with a joy that hupg level in the air 
above and behind him. Yet these birds bred in the millions and were 
exterminated as pests. Into the fragrant open earth he dropped one 
broadl}^ banded in slate shades of blue, and on top of it another, mottled 
all over in rhythms of lilac and gray. The next was almost wholly 
white, but for a salmon glaze at its throat. As he fitted the last two, 
still pliant, on the top, and stood up, crusty coverings were lifted from 
him, and with a feminine, slipping sensation along his nerves that seem¬ 
ed to give the air Hands, he was robed in this certainty: that the God 
who had lavished such craft upon these worthless birds would not des¬ 
troy His whole Creation by refusing to let David live forever. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORE’S sustained work in literary criticism gives him a prominent 
position in the entire sweep of literary criticism in America. He had 
the quality of mind, the preparation, and the will to devote his life to 
this high calling. 

Paul Elmer lilore was horn in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1864. He 
studied at 'Washington Univer.sity in St. Louis, and at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he became proficient in Sanskrit, Hindi, and the classical 
languages, Greek and Latin. He taught Sanskrit at both Harvard and 
Bryn Mawr, a college for women in Pennsylvania, before he successively 
became literary editor of I'he Independent, The Acia Tovlc Evening Sun, 
and The Nation. In 1914 he became a lecturer in Princeton University, 
wJiile continuing his series of critical essays. 

For a time (1897-1899) More lived in a secluded mountain environ¬ 
ment at Shelburne, New Hampshire, an experience in personal with¬ 
drawal from the world of material activity into a world of spirit and 
intellect which became a symbolic representation for his life woik. Shel¬ 
burne was the name he gave to his series of essays, extending over thirty- 
five years of time, eleven volumes of Shelburne Esaags (1904-1921) and 
three volumes of Neio Shelburne Essays (1928-1935). 

The young More was like the young Emerson a seeker, searching 
in the Hindu writings even more than in the Greek or Christian writ¬ 
ings for personal confirmations of his romantic insights. He published 
A°C.entury of Indian Epigrams (1898) as a culmination of this .direc¬ 
tion to his thinking, a direction which he soon left for Christian and 
Western dualism. In his modern application of Greek and Neo-Platonic 
doctrine he.interpreted the best of the ChrUtiau tradition. He wrote; 
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“1 am utterly convinced that literature divorced from life is an empty 
pursuit, and that an honest search for the meaning of life must lead to 
the simple faith of theism.” 

More was associated with Irving Babbitt and with a lively group 
of other erities, including William Crary Brownell and Stuart Pratt 
Sherman, , in what is historically called the New Humani.sm in American 
criticism. These men engaged in a spirited public debate with II. L. 
Jlencken, Van Wyck Brooks, and other more personal and expressionis- 
tic critics (See Babbitt’s essay, “The Critic and American Life,” in this 
volume). 

But More’s great value and his contribution to American literary 
criticism lie in his ability to give in one essay a sweep of an author’s work, 
lie looks at the work of Hawthorne as a writer, looking to be sure 
through the narrow perspective of “solitude,” but nevertheless bringing 
an important aspect of Hawthorne’s personality and literary achievement 
into a revealing perspective. 

A volume of More’s selected critical essays has been published, Fuid 
Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays on American Literature, edited by 
Daniel Aaron (1963). Robert Shafer, Paul Elmer More and American 
Criticism (1935), is useful, but a more balanced book is Paul Elmer 
More (1960) by Arthur H. Dakin. 


THE SOLITUDE OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE* 


Jn a notable passage, Hawthorne has said of his own Twice-Told 
Talcs that “they have the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too 
retired a shade. . . . Instead of passion there is sentiment. . . . Whether 
from laek of power or an nneonquerable reserve, the author’s touehes 
have often an efieet of tameness; the merriest man can hardly contrive 
to laugh at his broadest humour; the tendercst woman, one would sup¬ 
pose, will hardly shed warm tears at his deepest pathos.’’ And a little 
further on he adds, “The sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to say, 
profound.’’ Rarely has a writer shown greater skill in self-critici.sra 
than Hawthorne, except where modesty caused him to lower the truth, 
and in ascribing this lack of passion to his works he has struck what 
will seem to many the kejmote of their character. When he says, how¬ 
ever, that they are wanting in depth,'he certainly errs through modesty. 
Many authors, great and small, display a lack of passion, but perhaps 
no other in all the hierarchy of poets who deal with moral problems has 
treated these problems, on one side at least, so profoundly as- our New 
England romancer; and it is just this peculiarity of Hawthorne, so ap¬ 
parently paradoxical, which gives him his unique place among writers. 

Consider for a moment The Scarlet Letter; the pathos of the subject, 
and the tragic scenes portrayed. All the world agrees that here is a 
masterpiece of mortal error and remorse; wc^are lost in admiration of 
the author’s insight into the suffering human heart; yet has any one 
ever shed a tear over that inimitable romance? I think not. The book 
does not move us to tears; it awakens no sense of shuddering awe such 
as follows the perusal of the great tragedies of literature; it is not emo¬ 
tional, in the ordinary acceptance of the word, yet shallow or cold it 
certainly is not. 

In the English Note-Boohs Hawthorne makes this interesting com¬ 
parison of himself with Thackeray: 


Mr. S —— is a friend of Thackeray [he wrifes], and, speaking of 
the last nuniber of The Neweomes,— so touching that nohody can read 
it aloud without breaking down,—he mentioned that Thackerav himself 


•Selected from Shelburne Essays on American Literature by Paul Elmer More. 
Originally published by Houghton hlitllin Company. 
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had read it to James Russell Lowell and William Story hi a eider cellar! 
. . • Z cannot hut wonder at his coolness hi respect io his own pathos^ 
and compare it with my emotions when I read the last scene of The 
Scarlet Letter to my wife, just after writing it,—tried to read it, rather, 
for my voice swelled and heaved, as if I were tossed up and down on an 
ocean as it suhsides after a storm. 


Why, then, we ask, should we have tears ready for The Newcomes, 
and none for The Scarlet Letter, although the pathos of the latter tale 
can so stir the depths of our nature as it did the author’s? What curious 
trait in his writing, what strange attitude of the man toward the moral 
struggles and agony of human nature, is this that sets him apart from 
other novelists? I purpose to show how this is due to one dominant motive 
running through all his tales,—a thought to a certain extent peculiar 
to himself, and so persistent in its repetition that, to one who reads 
Hawthorne carefully, his works seem to fall together like llie movements 
of a great symphony built upon one imposing theme. 

I remember, some time ago, when walking among the Alps, that I 
happened on a Sunday morning to stray into the little English church 
at Interlaken. The room was pretty well filled with a chance audience, 
most of whom no doubt were, like myself, refugees from civilisation for 
the sake of pleasure or rest or health. The minister was a young sandy- 
haired Scotsman, with nothing notable in his aspect save a certain un¬ 
usual look of earnestness about the eyes; and I wonder how many of rny 
fellow listeners still remember that quiet Sabbath morn, and the sunlight 
streaming over all, as white and pure as if poured down from the snowy 
peak of the Jungfrau; and how many of them still at times see that 
plain little church, and the simple man standing at the pulpit, and hear 
the tones of his vibrating voice. Opening the Bible he paused a moment, 
and then read, in accents that faltered a little as if with emotion, the 
words, ‘‘Bloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? ” and then paused again without 
adding the translation. I do not know what induced him to choose 
such a text, and to preach such a sermon before an audience of summer 
idlers; it even seemed to me that a look of surprise and perturbation 
stole over their faces as, in tones tremulous from the start with restrained 
pas.sion, he poured forth his singular discourse. I cannot repeat his 
w^ords. He told of the inevitable loneliness that follows man from the 
cradle to the grave; he spoke of the loneliness that lends the depth of 
yearning to a mother’s eyes as she bends over her newborn child, for 
the soul of the infant has been rent from her own, and she can never 
again be united to wJiat she cherished. It is this sense of individual 


1. The Gospel of MaMeto, ebr, 27, verse 46: God, mj God, why bast 

thou forsaken met*^ , 
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loneliness and isolation, he said, that gives pathos to lovers’ eyes when 
love has brought them closest together; it is this that lends austerity 
to the patriot’s look when saluted by the acclaiming multitude. And 
you, he cried, who for a little while have come forth fi*om the world into 
these solitudes of God, what hope j'e to find? Some respite, no doubt, 
from the anxiety that oppressed you in the busy town, in the midst of 
your loved ones about the hearth, in the crowded market place; for you 
believe that these solitixdes of nature will speak to your hearts and com¬ 
fort you, and that in the peace of nature you will find the true communion 
of soul that the busy world could not give you. Yet are you deceived; 
for the sympathy and power of communion between you and this fair 
creation have been ruined and utterly cast away by sin; and this was 
typified in the beginning by the banishing of Adam from the terrestrial 
paradise. 2 No, the murmur of these pleasant brooks and the whispering 
of these happy leaves shall not speak to the deafened ear of your soul; 
nor shall the verdure of these sunny fields and the glory of these snowy 
peaks appeal to the darkened eye of your soul: and this you shall learn 
to your utter sorrow. Go back to your homes, to your toil, to the populous 
deserts where your duty lies. Go back and bear bravely the solitude that 
God hath given you to bear; for tlfis, I declare unto you, is the burden 
and the penalty laid upon us by the eternal decrees for the sin wc have 
done, and for the sin of our fathers before us. Think not, while evil 
abides in you, ye shall be aught but alone; for evil is the seeking of self 
and the turning away from the commonalty of the world. Your life 
shall indeed be solitary until death, the great solitude, absorbs it at last. 
Go back and learn righteousness and meekness; and it may be, when the 
end cometh, you shall attain unto communion with him who alone can 
speak to the recluse that dwells within your breast. And he shall com- 
fort you for the evil of-this solitude you bear; for he himself hath borne 
it, and his last cry was the cry of desolation, of one forsaken and made 
lonely by his God. 

I hope I may be pardoned for introducing memories of so personal 
a nature into an article of literary criticism, but there seemed no better 
way of indicating the predominant trait of Hawthorne’s work. Other 
poets of the past have excelled him in giving expression to certain pro- 
blons of our inner life, and in stirring the depths of our emotional 
nature; but not in the tragedies of Greece, or the epics of Italy, or the 
drama of Shakespeare will you find any presentation of this one truth 
of the penalty of solitude laid upon the human soul so fully and pro¬ 
foundly worked out as in the romances of Hawthorne.® It would be 
tedious to take up each of his novels and tales and show how this theme 


2. Genetii, chr. 3, gives the Biblical account of the fall of man. 

3. Thomas Wolfe’s "God’s Lonely Man” in The Sills Beyond, and ihelnded 
In this anthology, is a notable essay on the solitude of the writer. 
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runs like a sombre thread through them all, yet it may be irorth while 
to touch on a few prominent examples. 

Shortly after leaving college, Ilawtliorne published a novel wliich 
his maturer taste, Avith propriety, condemned. Despite tlic felicity of 
style which seems to have come to Hawthorne by natural right, Fanshaive 
is but a crude and conventional story. Yet the book is interesting if 
only to show how at the very outset tlie author struck the keynote of 
his life’s work. The hero of the tale is the conventional student that 
figures in romance, wasted by study, and isolated from mankind by his 
intellectual ideals. ‘‘He had seemed, to others and to himself, a solitary 
being, upon whom the hopes and fears of ordinary men were ineffectual.” 
The whole conception of the story is a commonplace, yet a commonplace 
relieved by a peculiar quality in the language which even in this early 
attempt predicts the stronger treatment of his chosen theme when the 
artist shall have mastered his craft. There is, too, something memorable 
in the parting scene between the hero and heroine, where Fanshawe, hav¬ 
ing earned Ellen’s love, deliberately surrenders her to one more closely 
associated with the world, and himself goes back to his studies and his 
death. 

From this youthful essay let us turn at once to his latest work—the 
novel begun when the shadow of coming dissolution had already’' fallen 
ujion him, though still not old in years; to that “tale of tlie deathless 
man” interrupted by the intrusion of Death, as if in mockery of the 
artist’s theme— 

Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 

And the lost clue regain! 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 

In the fragment of The Dolliver Bomance we have, wrought out with all 
the charm of Hawthorne’s maturest style, a picture of isolation caused, 
not by the exclusive ambitions of youtli, but by bid age and the frailty 
of human nature. No extract or comment can convey the effect of the.se 
chapters of minute analysis, with their portrait of the old apothecary 
dwelling in the time-eaten mansion, whose windows look down on the 
graves of children and grandchildren he had outlived and laid to rest. 
With his usual sense of artistic contrast, Hawthorne sets a picture of 
golden-haired youth by the side of withered eld: 

The Doctor^s only child, poor Bessie^s offspring, had d'icd the letter 
part of a hundred years Icfore, and his grandchildren, a numerous and 
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iimly remembered brood, had vanished along his weary track in their 
youth, maturity, or incipient age, till, hardly knowing how it had all 
happened, he found himself tottering onward with an infant’s small 
fingers ui his nerveless grasp. 

Again, in describing tlic loneliness that separates old age from the 
busy current o£ life, Hawthorne has recourse to a picture which he 
employed a number of times, and which seems to have been drawn from 
his own experienee and to have haunted his dreams. It is the picture 
of a bewildered man walking the populous streets, and feeling utterly 
lost and estranged in the crowd. So the old doctor ‘‘felt a dreary 
impulse to elude the people’s observation, as if with a sense that he had 
gone irrevocably out of fashion; ... or else it was that nightmare feel¬ 
ing which we sometimes have in dreams, when we seem to find ourselves 
wandering through a crowded avenue, with the noonday sun upon us, 
in some wild extravagance of dre.ss or nudity.” We arc reminded by 
the words of Hawthorne’s own habit, during his early Salem years, of 
choosing to walk abroad at night when no one could observe him, and 
of his trick in later life of hiding in the Concord woods rather than face 
a passer-by on the road. 

Between Fanshaive, with its story of the seclusion caused by youth¬ 
ful ambition, and The Dolliver Romance, with its picture of isolated 
old age, there may be'found in the author’s successive works every form 
of solitude incident to human existence. I believe no single tale, how¬ 
ever short or insignificant, can be named in which, under one guise or 
another, this recurrent idea does not appear. It is as if the poet’s heart 
were burdened with an emotion that unconsciously dominated every 
faculty of his mind; he walked through life like a man possessed. Often 
while reading his novels I have of a sudden found myself back in the 
little chapel at Interlaken, listening to that strange discourse on the 
penalty of sin; and the cry of the text once more goes surging through 
my ears, "Why hast thou forsaken me?” Truly a curse is upon us; our 
life is rounded with impassable emptiness; the stress of youth, the feeble¬ 
ness of age, all the passions and desires of manhood, lead but to tliis 
inevitable solitude and isolation of spirit. 

Perhaps the first work to awaken any considerable interest in Haw¬ 
thorne Avas the story—not one of his best—of The Gentle Boy, Hie 
pathos of the poor child severed by religious fanaticism from the fellow¬ 
ship of the Avorld stirred a sympathetic chord in the New England heart; 
and it may even be that tears Avere shed OA'er the. homeless lad clinging 
to his father’s grave; for his ‘‘father Avas of the people Avhom all men 
hate.” 

But far more characteristic in its Aveird intensity and philosophic 
symbolism is the story of The Minister’s Black Veil. No one who has 
read them has CA'cr forgotten the dying man’s fateful words: 
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Why do you tremble at me alonef Tremble also at each other! Have 
men avoided me, and women shown no pity, ,and children screamed and 
fled, only for my black veil? What, but the mystery which it obscurely 
typifies, has made this piece of crape so awful? When the friend shows 
his imnost heart to his friend, the lover to his best, beloved; %vhen man 
does not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring 
up the secret of his sin; then deem me a mo?ister, for the symbol beneath 
which I have lived, and die! I look around me, and, lo! on every visage 
a Black Veil! 


lu another of the Twice-Told Tales the same thought is presented in 
a form as ghastly as anything to be found in the pages of Poe or Hoff¬ 
man. The Lady Eleanore has come to these shores in the early colonial 
days, bringing with her a heart filled with aristocratic pride. She lias, 
moreover, all the arrogance of queenly beauty, and her first entrance 
into the governor’s mansion is over the prostrate body of a despised 
lover. Her insolence is symbolised throughout by a manll,e which she 
wears, of strange and fascinating splendour, embroidered for her by the 
fingers of a dying woman,—a woman dying, it proves, of the snialliiox, 
so that the infested robe becomes the cause of a pestilence that sweeps 
the province. It happens now and then that Hawthorne falls into a 
revolting realism, and the last scene, where Lady Eleanore, perishing of 
the disease that has flow^ed from her owu arrogance, is confronted by her 
old lover, produces a feeling in the reader almost of loathing. Yet the 
lady’s last words are significant.enough to be quoted: ‘‘The curse of 
Heaven hath stricken me, because I would not call man my brother, nor 
\voman sister. I wrapped myself in pride as in a mantle, and scorned 
the sympathies of nature; and therefore has nature made this wretched 
body the medium of a dreadful sympathy.” Alas for the poor broken 
creature of pride! She but suffered for electing freely a loneliness which, 
in one form or another, whether voluntary or involuntary, haunts all 
the chief persons of her creator’s w^orld. It is, indeed, characteristic 
of this solitude of spirit that it presents itself now as the original sin 
awakening Heaven’s wrath, and again as itself the penalty imposed upon 
the guilty soul: ^Yhich is but Hawthorne’s way of portraying evil and 
its retribution as simultaneous—nay, as one and the same thing. 

But we linger too long on these minor works of our author. Much 
has been written about The Scarlet Letter, and it has been often studied 
as an essay in the. effects of crime on the human heart. In truth, one 
cannot easily find, outside of iSschylus, words of brooding so profound 
and single-hearted on this solemn subject; their meaning, too, should 
seem to be Avritten large, yet I am not aware that the real originality 
and issue of the book have hitherto been clearly discussed. Other poets 
have laid bare the workings of a diseased conscience; the perturbations 
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of a soul tliat has gone astray; others have shown the confusion and.horror 
wrought by crime in the family or the state, and something of these, too, 
may be found in tlic effects of Dimmcsdale’s sin in. the provincial com¬ 
munity; but the true moi’al of the tale lies in another direction. It is 
a story of intertangled love and hatred working out in four liuman beings 
the same primal eurse,—love and hatred so woven together • that in the 
end the author asks whether the two passions be not, after all, the same, 
since each renders one individual dependent upon another for his spiri¬ 
tual food, and each is in a way an attempt to break through the boundary 
that separates soul from soul. From the opening scene at the prison 
door, which, “like all that pertains to crime, seemed never to have known 
a youthful era,” to the final scene on the scaffold, where the tragic ima¬ 
gination of the author speaks with a power barely surpassed in the books 
of the world, the whole plot of the romance moves about this one con¬ 
ception of our human isolation as the penalty of transgression. 

Upon Arthur Dimmesdale the punishment falls most painfully. From 
the cold and lonely heights of his spiritual life he has stepped down, in 
a vain endeavour against God’s law, to seek the warmth of companion- 
sliip in illicit love. He sins, and the very purity and fineness of his 
nature make the act of confession before the world almost an impossi¬ 
bility. The result is a strange contradiction of effects that only Haw¬ 
thorne could have reconciled. By his sin Dimmesdale is more than ever 
cut off from communion Avith the world, and is driven to an asceticism 
and aloofness so complete that it becomes difScult for him to look any 
man in the eye; on the other hand, the brooding secret of his passion 
gives him ncAV and powerful sympathies with life’s burden of sorrow, 
and fills his sermons Avith a Avonderful eloquence to stir the liearts of 
men. This, too, is the paradox running like a double thread through 
all the author’s Avorks. Out of our isolation groAv the passions Avhich 
but illuminate and render more visible the void from which they sprang; 
Avhile, on the other hand, he is impressed by that truth which led him 
to say: “We are but shadows, and all that seems most real about us 
is but the thinnest substance of a dream,—till the heart be touched. 
That touch creates us,—then we begin to be,—thereby aa’c are beings of 
reality and inheritors of eternity.” 

Opposed to the erring minister stands Roger ChillingAvorth, upon 
AA'hom the curse acts more hideously, if not more painfully. The incom¬ 
municative student, misshapen from his birth hour, Avho has buried his 
life in books and starved liis emotions to feed his brain, Avould draAv the 
fair maiden Hester into his heart, to Avarm that innermost chamber left 
lonely and chill and Avithout a household fire. Out of this false and 
illicit desire springs all the tragedy of the tale. Dimmesdale suffers for 
his love; but the desire of Chillingworth, because it is base, and because 
His character is essentially selfish, is changed into rancorous hatred. And 
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here again the effect of (lie mairs passion is twofold; it endows liim 
with a malignant sympathy toward the object of his hate, enabling him 
to play on the victim's heart as a musician gropes among the strings of 
an instrument, and at the same time it severs him more absolutely from 
the common weal, blotting out liis life, ‘‘as c:nipletely as if lie indeed 
lay at the bottom of the ocean/’ 

And what shall we say of the fair and piteous Hester Prynne? 
Upon her the author has lavished all his art: he has evoked a figure of 
womanhood whose memory haunts the mind like that of another Helen. 
Like Helen’s, her passive beauty has been the cause of strange trials 
and perturbations of which she must herself partake; she is more human 
than Beatrice, nobler and larger than Marguerite, —a creation altogether 
fair and wonderful. Yet she too must be caught in this embroilment of 
evil and retribution. 'The Scarlet Letter upon her breast is compared 
by the author to the brand on the brow of Cain,^—a mark that symbolises 
her utter separation from the mutual joys and sorrows of the world. 
She walks about the provincial .streets like some lonely bearer of a mon¬ 
strous fate. Yet because her guilt lies open to the eyes of mankind, and 
beeau.se she accepts the law of .our nature, striving to aid and uplift the 
faltering hearts about lier without seeking release from the curse in 
closer human attachments, following unconsciously the doctrine of the 
ancient Hindu book,— 


Therefore apply thyself unto work as thy duty bids, 
yet without attachment; 

Even for the profiting of the people apply thyself 
unto work,— 


because she renounces herself and the cravings of self, we see her gra¬ 
dually glorified in our presence, until the blessings of all the poor and 
afflicted follow her goings about, and the Scarlet Letter, ceasing to be a 
stigma of scorn, becomes “a type of something to be sorrowed over, and 
looked upon with awe, yet with reverence too.” 

As a visible outcome of the guilty passion little Pearl stands before 
us, an elfin child that “lacked reference and adaptation to the world into 
which she was born,” and that lived with her mother in a “circle of 
seclusion from human society.” But the suffering of the parents is effi¬ 
cient finally to set their child free from the curse; and at the last, when 


4. Beatrice is the idealized spiiit of Dante’s Divine Comedy\ Marguerite is 
the woman of Goethe’s Fausi, 

5. The story of Cain’s murdering Abel and receiving a curse and a mark 
on his brow is told in Genesis, chr. 4:1-16. 
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the stricken fatlier proclaims liis guilt in public and acknowledges his 
violation of the law, wc see Pearl kissing him and weeping, and her 
tears are a pledge that she is to grow up amid common joys and griefs, 
nor forever do battle with the world. 

And in the end what of the love between Arthur and Hester? Was 
it redeemed of shame, and made prophetic of a perfect union heyond 
the grave ? Alas, there is something pitiless and awful in the last words 
of the two, as the man lies on the scaffold, dying in her arms: 

‘'Shall wc not meet again?” whispered she, hending her face down 
close io his. “Shall %cc not spend our immortal life together? Surely, 
surely, we have ransomed one another, with all this woe! Thou lookest 
far into eternity, with those bright dying eyes! Then tell me what thou 
secst?” 

“Hush, Hester, hush!” said he, with tremulous solem7iity. “The 
law we broke!—the sin here so awfully revealed!—let these alone be in 
thy thoughts! I fear! I fear! It may be that, when we forgot our God, 
—when ve violated our reverence each for the other’s soul,—it ,was 
thenceforth vain to hope that tee could meet hereafter, tn an everlasting 
and pure reunion.’" 

With his next novel Hawthorne enters upon a new phase of his art. 
Henceforth he seems to have brooded not so much on the immediate effect 
of evil as on its influence when handed down in a family from generation 
to generation, and symbolised (for his mind must inevitably speak through 
symbols) by the ancestral fatality of gurgling blood in the throat or by 
the print of a bloody footstep. But whatever the symbol employed, the 
moral outcome of the ancient wrong is always the same: in Septimius 
I'clton, in 'The Dolliver Romance, and most of all in The House of the 
Seven Gables, the infection of evil works itself out in the loneliness of 
the last sufferers, and their isolation from the world. 

It is not my intention to analyse in detail Hawthorne's remaining 
novels. As for The House of the Seven Gables, Ave know what un¬ 
wearied care the author bestowed on the description of Miss Hepzibah 
Pynehcon, alone in the desolate family mansion, and on her grotesque 
terrors when forced to creep from her seclusion; and how finely he has 
painted the dim twilight of alienation from himself and from the world 
into which the wretched Clifford was thrust! And Judge Pyncheon, the 
portly, thick-necked, scheming man of action,—who, in imagination, docs 
not perceive him, at last, sitting in the great oaken chair, fallen asleep 
with wide-staring eyes wliile the watch ticks noisily in his hand? Asleep, 
but none shall arouse him from that slumber, and warn him that the 
hour of his many appointments is slipping by. What immutable mask 
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of indifference liasi fallen upon his face? “The features are all gone: 
there is only the paleness of them left. And liow looks it now? There 
i.s no window! There is no face! An infinite, inscrutable blackness has 
annihilated sight! Where is our universe? All crumbled away from iis; 
and we, adrift in chaos, may hearken to the gusts of homeless wind, that 
go sighing and murmuring about, in quest of what was once a world. Is 
tliere no other sound? Uiie other, and a fearful one. It is the ticking 
of the Judge's watch, wliich, ever since Hepzibah left the room in search 
of Clifford, lie lias been holding in his hand. 13c the cause what it may, 
this little, quiet, never ceasing throb of Time's pulse, repeating its small 
strokes with such busy regularity, in Judge Pyiicheoirs motionle.ss hand, 
has an effect of terror, which we do not find in any other accompaniment 
of the scene.” 

Many times, while reading this story and the others that involve 
an ancestral curse, I have been struck by sometliing of similarity and 
contrast at once between our New England novelist and jEschylus, the 
tragic poet of Athens. It should seem at first as if the vast gap between 
the civilisations that surrounded the two writers and the utterly dilfereiit 
forms of their art would preclude any real kinship; and yet 1 know not 
where, unless in these late romances, any companion can be found in 
modern literature to the Orestean conception of satiety begetting in¬ 
solence, and insolence calling down upon a family the inherited curse 
of Ate. It may be reckoned the highest praise of Hawthorne that 
his work can suggest any such comparison ^ with the masterpiece of 
-Eschylus, and not be entirely emptied of value by the juxtaposition. But 
if uEschylus and Hawthorne are alike poets of Destiny and of the fate¬ 
ful inheritance of woe, their methods of portraying the power and handi¬ 
work of Ate are perfectly distinct. The Athenian too represents Orestes, 
the last inheritor of the curse, as cut off from the fellowship of man¬ 
kind; but to recall the Orestean tale, with all its tragic action of murder 
and matricide and frenzy, is to see in a clearer light the originality 
of Hawthorne's conception of moral retribution in the disease of inner 
solitude. There is in the differeiJce something, of course, of the constant 
distinction between classic and modern art; but added to this is the 
creative ideiilism of Hawthorne s rare and elusive genius. 

I have dwelt at some length on The Ucarlct Letter and The IIoHse 
of flic Seven Gables, because they are undoubtedly the greatest of Haw¬ 
thorne s romances and the most thoroughly permeated with his peculiar 
ideas,—works so nearly perfect, withal, in artistic execution that the 
mind of the reader is overwhelmed by a sense of the power and self- 
restraint possible to Imman genius. 

Over the other two long novels we must pass lightly, although they 
are not without bearing on the subject in liquid. The Blithedale Bomance, 
being in every way the slightest and most colourless of the novels, 
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would jjei'liaps add littio to the discussion. But in The Marble Faun 
it would be interesting to study the awakening ox Donatello’s half- 
animal nature to the fullness of human sympathies by Ids love for 
Miriam; and to follow Miriam herself, moving, with the dusky veil 
of secrecy about her, amidst the crumbling ruins and living realities 
of Rome like some phantom of the city’s long-buried trage^es. Haw¬ 
thorne never made known the nature of the shadow that hovered over 
this exotic creature, and it may be that he has here indulged in a piece 
of pure mystification; but for my own part I could never resist the 
conviction that she suffers for the same cause as Shelley’s Beatrice 
Cenci. Granting such a conjecture to be well founded, it would throw 
light on our thesis to compare the two innocent victims of the same 
hideous crime: to observe the frenzy aroused in Beatrice by her wrong, 
and the passion of her acts, and then to look upon the silent, unearthly 
Miriam, snatched from the hopes of humanity, and wrapped in the 
shadows of impenetrable isolation. Powerful as is the story of the 
Cenci, to me, at least, the fate of Miriam is replete with deeper woe and 
more transcendent meaning. 

It is natural that the reader of these strange stories and stranger 
confe-ssions should ask, almost with a shudder, what manner of man was 
the author. We do not Avonder that his family, in their printed memoirs, 
should have endeavoured in every way to set forth the social and sunny 
side of his character, and should have published the Note-Books with 
Hie avowed purpose of dispelling the “often-expressed opinion that 
Mr. Hawthorne was gloomy and morbid.” Let us admit Avith them that 
he had but the “inevitable pensiveness and gravity” of one to whom Has 
been given “the awful poAver of insight.” No one supposes for a 
inoment that Hawthorne s OAvn mind Avas clouded Avith the remorseful 
conseiousuess of secret guilt; and Ave are ready to accept his statement 
that he had “no love of secrecy and darkness,” and that his extreme 
reserve had only made his Avritings more objective. 

Morbid in any proper sense of the AA-ord Hawthorne cannot be 
called, except in so far as throughout his life he cherished one dominant 
idea, and that a peculiar state of mental isolation Avhich destroys the 
illusions leading to action, and so tends at last to Aveaken the Avill; and 
there are, it must be confessed, signs in the maturer age of HaAvthorne 
that his Avill actually succumbed to the attacks of this subtle disillusion¬ 
ment. But beyond this there is in liis Avork no taint of uuAvholesome- 
ness, unless it be in itself unwholesome to be possessed by one absorb¬ 
ing thought. We have no reason to discredit his oavu statement; -“When 
J write anything that I knoAV or suspect is morbid, I feel as though I 
had told a lie.” Nor Avas he even a mystery-monger: the mysterious 
element in his stories, which affects some prosaic minds as a taint of 
morbidness, is due to the intense symbolism of his thought, to the in- 
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irinsic and uucoiiseious iniuijling of the real and the ideal. Lilvc one 
of his own characters, he could ** never separate the idea from the symbol 
in which it manifests itself.’’ Yet the idea is always there. He is 
strong both in analysis and generalisation; there is no weakening of 
the intellectual faculties. Furthermore, his pages are pervaded with a 
subtle iroiiieal.humour hardly compatible with morbidness,—not a bois¬ 
terous humour that awakens laughter, but the mood, half quizzical and 
half pensive, of a man who stands apart and smiles at the foibles and 
pretensions of the world. Now and then there is sojiiethiiig rare and 
unexpected in his wit, as, for example, in his comment on tlic Italian 
mosquitoes: ‘‘They arc bigger than American mosquitoes; and if you 
crush them, after one of their feasts, it makes a terrific blood spot. It 
is a sort of suicide to kill them.” And if there is to be found in his 
tales a fair share of disagreeable themes, yet he never confounds things 
of good and evil report, nor things fair and foul; the moral sense is 
intact. Above all, there is no undue appeal to the sensations or emotions. 

Kalher it is true, as we remarked in the beghniing, that the lack 
of outward emotion, together with their poignancy of silent appeal, is a 
distinguishing mark of Hawthorne’s writings. The thought underlying 
all his work is one to trouble the depths, of our nature, and to stir in 
us the sombrest chords of brooding, but it does not move us to tears 
or passionate emotion; those affections are dependent on our social facul¬ 
ties, and are starved in the rarefied air of his genius. Hawthorne in¬ 
deed relates that the closing chapters of The iScarlct Letter, when read 
aloud to his wife, sent her to bed with a sick headache. And yet, as 
a judicious critic has observed, this may have been in part just because 
the book seals up the fountain of tears. 

It heeds but a slight acquaintance with his own letters and 
Books, and with the anecdotes current about him, to be assured that 
never lived a man to whom ordinary contact with his fellows was more 
iinpossible, and that the mysterious solitude in which his fictitious 

characters move is a mere shadow of his own imperial loneliness of 

soul. ‘‘I have made a captive of myself,” he writes in a letter of con¬ 
dolence to Longfellow, ‘‘and put me into a dungeon, and now I cannot 
find the key to let myself out; and if the door were open, I should be 
almost afraid to come out. You tell me that you have met with troubles 

and changes. I know not what these may have been, but I can assure 

:»ou that trouble is the Jiext best thing to enjoyment, and that there is 
no fate in this world so horrible as to have no share in its joys or .sor¬ 
rows.” Was ever a stranger letter of condolence penned? 

Even the Avider sympatliies of the race seem to have been wanting 
in the man as they are wanting in his books: It is he who said of him¬ 
self, “Destiny itself has often been worsted in the attempt to get me 
out to dinner.” Though he lived in the .✓feverish ante-bellum days, he 
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was singularly lacking in the political sense, and could look with in¬ 
difference on the slave question. When at last the war broke out, and 
he was forced into sjunpathios foreign to his nature, it seemed as if 
something gave way within him beneath the unaccustomed stress. It is 
said, and with probable truth, that the trouble of liis lieart actually 
caused his death. His novels are full of brooding over the past, but of 
real historic sympathy he had none. lie has mentioned the .old Concord 
fight ® almost with contempt, and in his travels the homes of great men 
and the scenes of famous deeds rarely touched him with enthusiasm. 
{Strangest of all, in a writer of such moral depth, is his coldness toward 
questions of religion. So marked was this apathy that George Ripley 
is reported to have said on the subject of Hawthorne’s religious ten¬ 
dencies, “There wgre none, no reverence in his nature,” He was not 
sceptical, to judge from his occasional utterances, but simply indifferent; 
the matter did not interest him. He was by right of inheritance a 
Puritan; all tlie intensity of the Puritan nature remained in him, and 
all the overwhelming sense of the lieinousness of human depravity, but 
the.se, cut off from the old faith, took on a new form of their own. Where 
the Puritan teachers had fulminated the vengeance of an outraged God, 
Hawthorne saw only the infinite isolation of the errant soul. In oue 
of his stories, in many \rays the most important of his shorter works, he 
has chosen for his theme the Unpardonable Sin, and it i^ interesting 
to road the tale side by side with some of the denunciatory sermons of 
the older divines. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story of Ethan Brand, the lime 
burner, who, in the wilderness of the mountains, in the silences of the 
night while he fed the glowing furnace, conceived the idea of producing 
in himself the Unpardonable Sin. Every one must remember how at 
last ho found his quest in his own wretched heart that had refu.sed to 
beat in human sympathy, and had regarded the men about him as so 
many problems to be studied. In the end, he wdio had denied the 
brotherhood of man, and spurned the guidance of the stars, and who 
now refuses to surrender his body back to the bosom of Mother Earth, 
—in the end he must call on the deadly element of fire as his only friend, 
and so, with blasphemy on liis lips, flings himself into the flaming 
oven. It is a .sombre and weird catastrophe, but the tragic powder of the 
.scene lies in the picture of utter loneliness in the guilty breast. And 
would you hear by its side the denunciations of our greatest theologian 
against sin? Read but a paragraph from the sermoiis of Jonathan 


6. H.nwthorne lived in the Old Manse in Ooncord ndjoiniiiK tli** Concord Battle¬ 
field. His comment upon the battle is in the introductory es.sny to from an 

Old Manse, 
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Edwards ^ 

The Ood that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a 
spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is dread^ 
fully provoked, If you cry to God to pity you, he will he so far 
from pitying you in your doleful case, or showing yon the least regard 
or favour, that, instead of that, he will only tread you underfoot. , . • 
And though he will know that you cannot hear the weight of omnipotence 
treading upon you, yet he will not regard that; hut he will crush you 
under his feet without mercy; he will crush out your hlood and make 
it fly, and it shall he sprinkled on Tiis garments, so as to stain all his 
raiment. 


Is it a wonder that strong men wore moved to tears and women fainted 
beneath such words? Yet in the still hours of meditation tlierc is to us, 
at least, something more appalling in the gloomy imaginations of Haw¬ 
thorne, because they are founded more certainly on everlasting truth. 

I have spoken as if the mental attitude of Hawthorne was one com¬ 
mon to the race, however it may be exaggerated in form b}'’ his own 
inner vision; and to us of the western world, over whom have passed 
centuries of Christian brooding, and who find ourselves suddenly cut 
loose from the consolation of Christian faith, his voice may well seem 
tlie utterance of universal experience, and we may be even justified in 
assuming that his words have at last expressed what has long slumbered 
in human consciousness. His was not the bitterness, the fierce indig¬ 
nation of loneliness, that devoured the heart of Swift; nor yet the terror 
of a soul like Cowper’s, that believed itself guilty of the unpardonable 
sin, and therefore condemned to everlasting exile and torment; nor 
BjTon’s personal rancour and hatred of society; nor the ecstasy of 
Thomas a Kempis, whose spirit was rapt away out of the turmoil of 
existence; but rather an intensification of the solitude that invests the 
modern world, and by right found its deepest expre.ssion in the New 
England heart. Not with impunity had the human race for ages dwelt 
on the eternal welfare of the soul; for from such meditation the sense 
of personal importance had become exacerbated to an extraordinary 
degree. What could result from such teaching as that of Jonathan 
Edwards but an extravagant sense of individual existence, as if the 


7. The l?ev. Jonathnn Edwards (1703-1758) was one of America‘s great phi¬ 
losophers. He was president of the College of New Jersey' (now Princeton Univer¬ 
sity) at his death. The quoted passage is from his most famous—or infamous— 
sermon, ''Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.** To get a more humane and 
more balanced view of Edwards one could read his "Personal Narrative,** where 
his emphasis is upon the sweetness and mercy of God, 
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moral governance of tlio world revolved about the action of eacli mortal 
soul? And when the alluring faith attendant on this form of introspec¬ 
tion paled, as it did during the so-called transcendental movement into 
which ITawthornc was born, there resulted necessarily a feeling of angu¬ 
ish and bereavement more tragic than any previous moral stage through 
which the world had passed. The loneliness of the individual, which 
had been vaguely felt and lamented by poets and philosophers of the 
past, took on a poignancy altogether unexampled. It needed but an 
artist with the vision of Hawthorne to represent this feeling as the one 
tragic calamity of mortal life, as the great primeval curse of sin. What 
lay dormant in the teaching of Christianity became the universal protest 
of the human heart. 

In no way can wc better estimate, the universality, and at the same 
time the modern note, of Hawthorne’s solitude than by turning for a 
moment to the literature of the far-off Ganges. There, too, on the banks 
(d* the holy river, men used much to ponder on the life of the human soul 
in its rcstle.ss wandering from birth to birth; and in their books we 
may read of a loneliness as ])rofound as Hawthorne’s, though quite dis¬ 
tinct ill character. To them, also, we are born alone, we die alone, 
ami alone we reap the fruits of our good and evil deeds. The dearest 
tics of our earthly existence are as meaningless and transient as the 
meeting of spar with drifting spar on the.‘ocean waves. Yet in all this 
it is th(» isolation of the soul from the .source of universal life that troubles 
human thought; there is no cry of personal anguish here, such as arises 
from Christianity, for the loss of individuality is ever craved by the 
Hindu as the highest good. And besides this distinction between the 
Western and Eastern forms of what may be called .secular solitude, the 
Hindu carried the idea into abstract realms whither no Occidental can 
penetrate. 

HE, , in that solitude before 

The world was, looked the wide void o’er 

And nothing .saw, and said, Lo, T 

Alone!—and still we echo the lone cry. 

Thereat He feared, and still we fear 
In solitude when naught is near: 

And, Lo, He said, myself alone! 

What cause of dread when second is not known! 

But into this dim region of Oriental mysticism we have no reason 
to intrude. We may at least count it among the honours of our litera¬ 
ture that it was left for a denizen of this far .Western land, living in 
the midst of a late-born and confused civilization, to give artistic form 
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to a tliought that, in fluctuating form, has troubled the minds of phi¬ 
losophers from the beginning. Other autliors may be greater in so far 
as the^*^ touch our passions more profoundly, but to tlie solitude of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne we owe the most perfect utterance of a feeling 
that must seem to us now as old and as deep as life itself. 

It 'svould be easy to explain Hawthorne’s peculiar temperament, 
after the modern fashion, by reference to heredity and environment. No 
doubt there was a strain of eccentricity in the family. He himself tells 
of a cousin 'who made a spittoon out of the skull of his enemy; and it 
is natural that a descendant of the old Puritan witch judge should portray 
the weird and grotesque aspects of life. Probably this native tendency 
was increased by the circumstances that surrounded his youth: the 
seclusion of his mother’s life; his boyhood on Lake Sebago,® where, as 
he says, he first got his ‘‘cursed habit of solitude”; and the long years 
during 'whicli he lived as a hermit in Salem. But, after all, these exter¬ 
nal matters, and even the effect of heredity so far as we can fathom it, 
explain little or nothing. A thousand other men might have written his 
books if their source lay in such antecedents. Behind it all was the 
daemonic force of the man himself, the everlasting mystery of genius 
habiting in his brain, and choosing him to be an exemplar and inter¬ 
preter of the inviolable individuality in which lie the pain and glory 
of our human estate. 


8. Hawthorne spent some boyhood summers on a farm iu Maine where he 
was much alone. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ak LTHOUGH Irving Babbitt has been called, and witV; some justifiea- 
tion, a Brahmin, “a wortliy Brahmin come to battle with the confusion 
ol the times,’’ lie had a boyhood far from that of the conventional Isew 
England Brahmin tradition. 

Babbitt was born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1805, to a family which moved 
frequently over the United Slates. Babbitt over his boyhood was a 
New York street newsboy, farm boy in Ohio, reporter in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and a cowboy in Wyoming. He graduated from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity in 1889, taught Latin and Greek in the Lniversity of ilontana, and 
then spent a year in Paris studying Sanskrit. He returned to Harvard 
as a post-graduate student, continuing his Oriental and Greek studies 
and also working in French Literature. He entiu'ed the brench Depart¬ 
ment of Harvard University as a teacher and became one of Harvard’s 
popular and outstanding scholar-teacher.s, serving the university for 
forty 3Tars. 

His work was very influential, as teacher in literary criticism and 
through his attacks upon Romanticism, both the older variety of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the newer variety of his own 
time, especially in the 1920 s. His most characteristic and distinguished 
books are probabli/ The MgsIcts of Modern Freveh Ciiticism (1912), 
tioussfau avd Romanticism (1917), and Democracy and Leadership 
(1924). 

The point of view which Babbitt spent his life expounding (and 
which was in the main shared by Paul Elmer More and the other New 
Humanists) called for harmony, decorum, and standards referable to 
the intellectual and moral inner man, views expressly stated or implied 
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in the following essay, ‘'The Critic and Amcrncan Life/' lie was an 
indefatigable opponent to the personal expressionism, the personality cult, 
and the chaotic individualism manifesting itself in life and literature 
during and following, the First World War. 

Babbitt proclaimed the need for “a I’eaffirmation of the truths of 
the inner life in some form—traditional or critical, religious or humanis¬ 
ticunless civilization were to totter on its base. 

Mail had been put in nature by Rousseau, Wordsworth, Darwin, 
Freud, but were there not elements in man which did thus fit into 
nature? Man was in danger of being regarded as a mere cog in an 
inhuman machine. To combat this direction in which the old and the 
new romanticisms were developing man’s feeling at the expense of his 
mind. Babbitt wrote his clearly reasoned essays expounding the tradi¬ 
tional. He objected to the way in which ‘‘pity for humanity took the 
place of respect for self; humanitarianism was substituted for genuine 
humanism.” Babbitt would develop self-restraint and will in the indi¬ 
vidual—the principle of inner control—, in which direction the wisdom 
of the ages is of inestimable value. T. S. Eliot was a student in Babbitt’s 
classes in Harvard and certainly owed much in his quest for values to 
this great teacher and tireless critic. 'Babbitt spoke for taste, discipline, 
standards, the beauties of Hellenism, the necessity of moral content in 
art. The romantic tradition as Babbitt saw it had led America to a 
denial of positive values, substituting mere self-expression. 

His e.ssay ‘‘The Critic and American Life” is a pungent analysis of 
the American cultural and literary scene as he saw it. Time has not yet 
winnowed all of the writers used in Babbitt’s analysis and an ultimate 
judgment upon his application of liis standards is hardly yet possible. 
He is more given to naming those writei's of whom he disapproves than 
he is willing to name those whose work he sees as of greater value. Forty 
years is not a very long time in the .sweep of literary history, but one 
might venture to say that Babbitt is proving to be more right in prin¬ 
ciple in this e.ssay than he is in the particular applications of the prin¬ 
ciple to individual writers. 

A commemorative volume Jrvivg Bahhitt* Man and Teacher was 
edited by Frederick Manchester and Odell Shepard (1941). 



THE CRITIC AND AMERICAN LIFE* 


A FREQUENT remark of the French about Americans is: ‘‘They’re 
children”; which, interpreted, means that from the French point ot 
view Americans are childishly uncritical. The remark is relevant only 
in so far as it refers to general critical intelligence. In dealing with 
the special problems of a commercial and industrial society Americans 
have shoAMi that they can be abundantly critical. Certain Americans, 
for example, liave developed a critical keenness in estimating the value 
of stocks and bonds that is nothing short of uncanny. The very per¬ 
sons, however, who are thus keen in some particular field are when con¬ 
fronted with questions that call for general critical intelligence, often 
puerile. Yet in an age like the pro.sent, which is being subjected to a 
constant stream of propaganda in everything from the choice of its re¬ 
ligion to its cigarettes, general critical intelligence would seem desirable. 

As a matter of fact, most persons nowadays aspire to be not critical 
but creative. We have not merely creative poets and novelists, but 
creative readers and listeners and dancers. Lately a form of creative¬ 
ness has appeared that may in time swallow up all the other.s—creative 
salesmanship. The critic himself has caught the contagion and also a.spires 
to be creative. He is supposed to become so when he receives from the 
creation of another, conceived as pure temperamental overflow, .so vivid 
an impre.ssion that, when passed through his temperament, it issues forch 
as a fresh creation. What is eliminated in both critic and creator is any 
standard that is set above temperament and that therefore might inter¬ 
fere with their eagerne.ss to get themselves expres.sed. 

The notion of criticism as self-expres.sion is important for our present 
subject, for it has been adopted by the writer .who. is, according to the 
last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “the greatest critical 
force in America”—^llr, H. L. Mencken. ‘"The critic is first and last,’’ 
says Mr. Mencken, “simply trying to expre.ss himself; he is trying to 
achieve thereby for his own inner ego the grateful feeling of a function 
performed, a tension relieved, a katharsis attained which Wagner achiev¬ 
ed when he wrote Die Walkiire, and a hen achieves every time she lays an 
egg.” This creative .self-expression, as practiced by himself and others, 
has, according to ^fr, Mencken, led to a .salutary stirring up of the 


Copyright notice : '‘The Critic and American Life,*' from On Being Creatice 
and Other Essays, Copyright © 1932 by Irving Babbitt. 
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stagnant pool of American letters: To-day for the first lime in years 
there is strife in Ameriean eriticism.... Heretics lay on boldly and 
tlie professors are forced to make some defence. Often going further 
they attempt counter-attacks. Ears are bitten off, noses are bloodied. 
There are wallops both above and below the belt.’^ 

But it may be that criticism is sometliing more than iMr. !Mencken 
would have us believe, more in short than a squabble between Bohemians, 
each eager to capture the attention of the public for Ids brand of self- 
expression. To reduce criticism indeed to the satisfaction of a tem¬ 
peramental urge, to tlie uttering of one's gustos and disgustos (in Mr. 
Mencken's case chiefly the latter) is to run counter to the very etymology 
of the word which implies discrimination and judgment. The best one 
would anticipate from a writer like Mr. Mencken, possessing an unusual 
verbal virtuosity and at the same time temperamentally irresponsible, is 
.superior intellectual vaudeville. One must grant him, however, certain 
genuine critical virtues—for example, a power of shrewd obsei'vation 
within rather narrow limits. Yet the total effect of his writing is nearer 
to intellectual vaudeville than to serious criticism. 

The serious critic is more concerned with achieving a correct scale 
of values and so seeing things pro])ortionately than with self-expression. 
His essential virtue is poise. The specific benefit he confers is to act as 
a moderating influence on the opposite insanities between which man¬ 
kind in the lump is constantly tending to oscillate—oscillations that 
T/,uther compares to the reelings of a drunken peasant on horseback. The 
critic's survey of any particular situation may very well seem«satirical. 
The complaint that Mr. Mencken is too uniformly disgruntled in his 
survey of the American situation rather misses the point. Behind the 
pleas for more constructiveness it is usually easy to detect the voice of 
the booster. A critic who did not get be^’^ond a correct diagnosis of 
existing evils might be very helpful. Tf Mr. Mencken has fallen short 
of being such a diagnostician, the failure is due not to his excess of 
severity but to his lack of discrimination. 

The standards with reference to which men have discriminated in the 
past have been largely traditional. The outstanding fact of the present 
period, on the other hand, has been the weakening of traditional standards. 
An emergency has arisen not milike that with which Socrates sought 
to cope in ancient Athens. Anyone who is untraditional and seeks at 
the same time to be discriminating must almost necessarily own Socrates 
as his master. As is w’cll known, Socrates sought above all to be dis¬ 
criminating in his use of general terms. The importance of the art of 
inductive defining that lie devised may perhaps best be made clear by 
bringing together two sayings, one of Napoleon—‘‘Imagination governs 
mankind"—and one of John Selden—“Syllables govern mankind." 
Before allowing one's imagination and finally one's conduct to be con- 
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trolled by a general term, it 'would seem wise to submit it to a Soeratie 
bcrutiny. 

It is, therei’ure, unfortunate that at a time like the present, which 
plainly calls for a JSoerates, we should instead have got a Mencken. One 
may take as an example of Mr. Meiickeirs failure to discriminate ade¬ 
quately, his attitude toward the term tliat for several generations past 
lias been governing the imagination of multitudes—democracy. His view 
of democracy is simply that of Kousseau turned upside down, and nothing, 
as has been remarked, resembles a hollow so much as a swelling. A' dis¬ 
tinction of which he has failed to recognize the importance is that bc- 
tweeji a direct or unlimited and a constitutional democracy. In the latter 
we probably have the best thing in the world. The former, on the 
other hand, as all thinkers of any penetration from Plato and Aristotle 
down have perceived, leads to the loss of liberty and finally to the rise 
of some form of despotism. The two conceptions of democracy involve 
not merely incompatible views of government but ultimately of human 
iiature. The desire of the constitutional democrat for institutions that 
act as checks on the immediate will of the people implies a similar dualism 
in the individual—a higher self that acts restrictivcly on his ordinary and 
impulsive self. The partisan of unlimited democracy on the other hand 
is an idealist in the sense of that the term assumed in connection with 
the so-called romantic movement. His faith in the people is closely re¬ 
lated to the doctrine of natural goodness proclaimed by the sentiment¬ 
alists of the eighteenth century and itself marking an extreme recoil 
from the dogma of total depravity. The doctrine of natural goodness 
favors the free temperamental expansion that I have already noticed in 
speaking of the creative critic. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, if one is to understand 
Mr. Mencken, to discriminate between two types of temperameiitalist— 
the soft and sentimental type, who cherishes various “ideals,'' and the 
hard, or Nictzschean type, who piques himself on being realistic. As a 
matter of fact, if one sees in the escape from traditional cmitrols merely 
an opportunity to live temi)eramentally, it would-seem advantageous to 
pass promptly from the idealistic to the Nietzschcan phase, sparing oneself 
as many as possible of the intermediary disillusions. It is at all events 
undeniable that the rise of Menckenism has been marked by a certain 
collapse of romantic idcalLsm in the political field and elsewhere. The 
numerous disillusions that have supervened upon the War have pro¬ 
vided a favoring atmosphere. 

The symptoms of Menckenism are familiar: a certain hardness and 
smartness and disposition to rail at everything that, rightly or wrongly, 
is established and respected; a tendency to identify tlie real with what 
Mr. Mencken terms “the cold and clammy facts"' and to a.ssume that the 
only alternative to facing these facts is to fade away into sheer romantic 
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unreality. These and .similar traits are becoming so widely diffused that, 
wliatever one’s opinion of Mr. Mencken as a Avriter and thinker, one 
must grant him representativeness. He is a chief prophet at present of 
tliose Avlio deem tlieuLselves emancipated but wlio are, according to Mr. 
Brownell, merely unbuttoned. 

The crucial point in any case is one’s attitude toward the principle 
of control. Those who stand for this principle in any form or degree 
are dismissed by the emancipated as reactionaries or, still graver re¬ 
proach, as Puritans. Mr. Mencken would have us believe that the histori¬ 
cal Puritan was not even sincere in his moral rigorism, but was given to 
^•’lamentable transactions with loose women and fiery jugs.” This may 
.serve as a sample of the assertions, picturesquely indiscriminate, by which 
a Avriter Avins immediate notoriety at the expen.se of his permanent re¬ 
putation. The facts about the Puritan happens to be complex and need 
to be dealt Avith A’ery Socratieally. It has been affirmed that the point 
of vieAV of the Puritan Avas Stoical rather than truly Christian, and the 
affirmation is not Avholly false. The present discussion of tlie relation¬ 
ship betAveen Puritanism and the rise of capitalism Avith its glorification 
of the acquisitiA’c life also lias its justification. It is likewise a fact that 
the Puritan AA’as from the outset unduly concerned Avith reforming others 
as Avell as himself, and this trait relates him to the humanitarian meddler 
or ‘‘AVOAvser” of the pre.sent daj’', avIio is Mr. Mencken’s pet aversion. 

Yet it remains true that aAve and reverence and humility are Christian 
virtues and that there Avas some survival of these virtues in the Puritan. 
For a representative Puritan like Jonathan EdAvards they were insepar¬ 
able from the illumination of grace, from Avhat lie terms “a divine and 
supernatural light.” In the passage fiom the love and fear of Cod of 
an Edwards to the love and service of man professed by the humani¬ 
tarian, something has plainly dropped out, something that is very near, 
the center. What has tended to disappear is the inner life with the 
special type of control it imposes. With the decline of this inner con¬ 
trol there has been an increasing resort to outer control. Instead of 
the genuine Puritan Ave then have the humanitarian legalist Avho passes 
innumerable laAvs for the control of people Avho refuse to control them¬ 
selves. The activity of our uplifter.s is scarcely suggestive of any “divine 
and supernatural light.” Here is a discrimination of the first importance 
that has been obscured by the muddy thinking of our half-baked intelli¬ 
gentsia. One is thus kept from perceiving the real problem, Avhich is to 
retain the inner life, even though one refuse to accept the theological night¬ 
mare Avith Avhich the Puritan associated it. More is involved in the failure 
to soh'e this problem than the Puritan tradition. It is the failure of our 
contemporary life in general. Yet, unless some solution is reached by a 
full and free exercise of the critical spirit, one remains a mere modernist 
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ai)d not a tliorougligoiiig and complete modern; for the modern spirit and 
the critical spirit are in their essence one. 

What hapi)ens, wlicn one sets out to deal with questions of this order 
without sufficient depth of reflection and critical maturity, may be seen 
ill Mr. Sinclair Lewis's last novel [Elmer Gantry], He has been lured 
from art into tlic writing of a wild diatribe which, considered even as 
such, is largely beside the mark. If the Protestant Church is at present 
threatened with bankruptcy, it is not because it has produced an occasional 
Elmer Gantry. The true reproach it has incurred is that, in its drift 
toward modernism, it has lost its grip not merely on certain dogmas but, 
simultaneously, on the facts of human nature. It has failed above all 
to carry over in some modern and critical form the truth of a dogma 
that unfortunately receives much support from these facts—the dogma 
of original sin. At first sight Mr. Mencken would appear to have a 
conviction of evil—when, for example, he reduces democracy in its 
essential aspect to a “combat between jackals and jackasses’—that 
establishes at least one bond between him and the austere Christian. 

The appearance, however, is deceptive. The Christian is conscious 
above all of the “old Adam” in himself: hence his humility. The effect 
of Mr. Mencken’s writing, on the other hand, is to produce pride rather 
than humility, a pride ultimately based on flattery. The reader, especial¬ 
ly the young and callow reader, identifies himself imaginatively with 
Mr. i\Iencken and conceives of himself as a sort of morose and sardonic 
divinity surveying from some superior altitude an immeasurable expanse 
of “boobs.” This attitude will not seem especially novel to anyone wlio 
has traced the modern movement. One is reminded in particular of 
Flaubert, who showed a diligence in collecting bourgeois imbecilities 
comparable to that displayed by Mr. Mencken in his Americana, Flau¬ 
bert’s discovery that one does not add to one’s happiness in this way 
would no doubt be dismissed by Mr. Mencken as irrelevant, for he has 
told us that he does not believe in happiness. Another discovery of 
Flaubert’s may seem to him more worthy of consideration. “By dint 
of railing at idiots,” Flaubert reports, “one runs the risk of becoming 
idiotic oneself.” 

It may be that tiie only way to escape from the unduly complacent 
cynicism of Mr. Mencken and his school is to reaffirm once more the truths 
of tlie inner life. In that case it would seem desirable to disengage, so 
far as possible, the principle of control on which the inner life finally 
depends from mere creeds and traditions and assert it as a psychological 
fact; a fact, moreover, that is neither “cold” nor “clammy.” The cold- 


1. H. L. Mencken as editor of the American Mercury beginning in 1924 ran 
a section called Americana in -wliich he reprinted items intended to indicate the 
foibles and. follies of Americans. 
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ness and clamminess of niiieh so called realism arises from its failure to 
give tliis fact due recognition. A chief task, indeed, of the Socratic 
critic would be to rescue tlie noble term “realist'* from its present de¬ 
gradation. A view of reality that overlooks the element in man that 
moves ill an opposite direction from mere temperament, the specifically 
human factor in short, may prove to be singularly one-sided. Is the 
Puritan, John Slilton, when he declares that “he who reigns within him¬ 
self and rules passions, desires, and fears is more than a king,** less 
real than Mr. Theodore Dreiser when he discourses in his peculiar dialect 
of “those rearranging cliemisms upon which all the morality or im¬ 
morality of the world is based?** 

As a matter of fact, according to the degree and nature of the exer¬ 
cise of the principle of control, one may distinguish two main types of 
realism which may be denominated respectively religious and humanistic; 
as the principle of control falls into abeyance, a tliird t 3 'pe tends to 
emerge, which may be termed naturalistic realism. That the decline of 
the traditional controls has been followed by a lapse to tlic naturalistic 
level is indubitable. The characteristic evils of the present age arise 
from unrestraint and violation of the law of measure and not, as our 
modernists would have us believe, from the of taboos and tra¬ 

ditional inhibitions. The facts cry to heaven. The delicate adjustment 
that is required, between the craving for emancipation and the need of 
control has been pointed out once for all b^" Goethe, speaking not as 
Puritan but as a clear-ey^d man of the world. Everytliing, he says, 
that liberates the spirit without a corresponding growth in self-mastery 
is pernicious. This one sentence would seem to cover the case of our 
“flaming youth** rather completely. 

The^niovement in the midst of which we are still living was from its 
inception unsound in its dealing with the principle of control. It is 
vain to expect from the dregs of this movement what its “first sprightly 
running failed to give.** Mr. Carl Sandburg speaks of the “marvelous 
rebellion of iiian at all signs reading ‘Keep off.* **2 An objection to this 
purely insurrectional attitude is that, as a result of its endless iteration 
during the past century and more, it has come to savor too strongly of 
what has been called “the humdrum of revolt.** A more serious ob¬ 
jection to the attitude is that it encourages an unrestricted and merely 
temperamental liberty which, paradoxically enough at first sight, affords 
the modern man no avenue of escape from the web that is being woven 
about him by the scientific determinist. 

Realists of the current type are in point of fact intimately allied 
with the psephologists,—glandular, behavioristic, and psychoanalytical,— 
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See Sandburg’s poem ‘‘Who Am I!” in this anthology. 
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wlio, ^v]latcve^ tlieir divergences among themselves, unite in their deter¬ 
ministic trend and therefore clash fundamentally with both religious and 
humanistic realists. The proper method of procedure in defending the 
freedom of the will would seem to be to insist upon it as a fact of ex¬ 
perience, a fact so primary that the position of the determinist involves 
an evasion of one of the immediate data of consciousness in favor of a 
metaphysical dream. AVhat is genuinely experimental in naturalistic 
psychology should of course be received Avith respect; but the facts of 
which it takes account in its experiments are unimportant compared Avith 
the facts it either neglects or denies. Practically it is running into 
grotesque extremes of pseudo-science that make of it a shining mark for 
the JSocratic critic. 

Here at all events is the issue on Avhich all other issues finally hinge; 
for until the question of moral freedom—the question Avliethcr man is a 
responsible agent or only the plaything of his impulses and impressions— 
is decided, nothing is decided; and to decide the question under existing 
circumstances calls for the keenest critical dLscrimination. Creation that 
is not sufficiently supported by such discrimination is likely to prove 
premature. 

One may illustrate from Mr. Dreiser ^s 'American Tragedy, hailed 
in certain quarters as the ‘*Mt. EAxrest^' of recent fiction. He has 
succeeded in producing in this AA^ork something genuinely harroAving; but 
one is harroAved to no purpose. One has in more than full measure the 
tragic qualm but Avithout the final relief and enlargement of spirit that 
true tragedy succeeds somchoAV in giving, and that Avithout resort to .ex¬ 
plicit moralizing. It is hardly worth Avhile to struggle through eight 
hundred and more A'cry pedestrian pages to be left at the end Avith a feel¬ 
ing of .sheer oppro.ssion. The explanation of tliis oppression is that 
Air. Dreiser does not rise sufficiently aboA'e the level of rearranging cliem- 
isms,’’ in other words, of animal behaviour. Tragedy may admit fate— 
Creek tragedy admits it—but not of the naturalistic variety. Confusion 
on this point may compromise in the long run the reputation of Avriters 
more eminent than Mr. Dreiser—for example, of Thomas Hardy. Fatalism 
of the naturalistic type is responsible in large measure for the atmos¬ 
phere of futility and frustration that hangs heavily over so much con¬ 
temporary Avriting. One finally comes to feel Avith a recent poet that 
‘‘dust’’ is the common source from AA-hich 

stream 

The cricket’s cry and Dante s dream. 

Anyone Avho admits reality only in Avhat deriA-es from the dust, Avhe- 
ther in a cricket or a Dante, must, from the point of vieAv of the religious 
ol* .the humanistic realists, be prepared to make substantial sacrifices. 
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Ill the first place, he must sacrifice the depth and subtlety that arise from 
the reeogiiition in some form of the duality of man's nature. For the 
interest that may arise from the portrayal of the conflict between a law 
of the spirit and a law of the members, the inordinate interest in sex 
for its own sake promoted by most of the so-called realists is a rather 
shabby substitute. A merely naturalistic realism also involves the sacri¬ 
fice of beauty in almost any sense of that elusive term. Closely related 
to this sacrifice is the sacrifice of delicacy, elevation, and distinction. The 
very word realism has come to connote the opposite of these qualities. 
When we learn, for example, that someone has written a realistic study 
of a great man, we are sure in advance that he has devoted his main 
effort to proving that ‘‘Plutarch lied." The more the great man is re¬ 
duced to the level of commonplace or worse, the more we feel he has been 
“humanized." 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson has argued ingeniously that, in as much 
as we ourselves are crude, our literature, if it is not to be unreal and 
factitious, should be crude likewise. But the writer who hopes to achieve 
^york of importance cannot afford to be too deeply immersed in the at¬ 
mosphere of the special place and passing moment. Still less can he 
afford to make us feel, as writers like Mr. Anderson and Jlr. Dreiser and 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis do, that, if there were any lack of vulgarity in what 
they are depicting they would be capable of supplying the defect from 
their own abundance. More is involved here than mere loss of distinc¬ 
tion. We have come, indeed, to the supreme sacrifice that every writer 
must make who does not transcend a naturalistic realism. He must fore¬ 
go the hope of the enduring appeal—the hope that every writer worthy 
of his salt cherishes in some degree. In the absence of humanistic or 
religious standards, he is prone to confound the real with the welter of 
the actual, and so to miss what Dr. Johnson terms the “grandeur of 
generality." 

Certain books in the current mode are so taken up with the evanes¬ 
cent surfaces of life that they will survive, if at all, not as literature but 
as sociological documents. The wary language in which they are written 
will, in a generation or two, require a glossary. So far from imposing 
an orderly pattern on the raw material of experience, they rather em¬ 
phasize the lack of pattern. The resulting effect, to. borrow a .phrase 
from the late Stephen Crane, who has had a marked influence on the 
recent movement, is that of a “cluttered incoherency." As an extreme 
example of the tendency o§e may cite Manhattan Transfer by John Dos 
Passos. In the name of reality, Mr, Dos Passos has perpetrated a literary 
nightmare. Such a work would seem to have slight value even as a socio¬ 
logical document; unless, indeed, one is prepared to admit that contem¬ 
porary Manhattan is inhabited chiefly bjr epileptic Bohemians. 
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•‘It is as much a trade,” says La Bruyere, ‘‘to make a book as it is 
to make a eloek”; iu short, literature is largely a matter of technique. 
The teehnique of Manhattan Transfer is as dubious as its uuderlyiug 
philosophy. Neither cau be justified save on the assumption that the 
' aim of art is to exaggerate the clutter and iucohereucy of the mundane 
spectacle instead of eliciting its deeper meaning. Technique counts for 
even more in poetry than in prose. It would be possible to base on 
technical grounds alone a valid protest against the present preposterous 
overestimate of Walt Whitman. Fundamental questions need, in these 
very untraditional days, to be eritieally elucidated with a view to right 
definition if the poet is not to lack technique or still worse, if he is not, 
like certain recent pi'actitioners of free verse, to be hagridden by a false 
tecluiique. It evidently concerns both the form and substance of poetry, 
■whether one define it with Aristotle as the portrayal of representative 
human action, or whether one define it with ilr. Carl Sandburg as a 
‘‘mystic, sensuous mathematics of fire, smokestacks, waffles, pansies, 
people, and purple sunsets.” 

There is no doubt much iu the America of to-day that suggests a 
jazzy impressionism. Still our naturalistic deliquescence has probably 
not gone so far as one might infer from poetrj' like that of Mr. Sandburg 
or fiction like that of Mr. Dos Passos. The public response to some of 
the realistic novels has been considerable: allowance must be made however 
for the succcs dc scandalc, also for the skill attained by the modern 
publisher iu the art of merchandising. The reputation of certain books 
one might mention may be regarded as a triumph of ‘‘creative” ad¬ 
vertising. What has been created is a mirage of masterpieces where no 
masterpieces are. It is well also to remember in regard to some of the 
works that have been most discussed that, so far from being an authentic 
reflection of the American scene, they arc rather a belated echo of certain 
Buropean movements. For it is as certain that in our literary and 
artistic modes we follow Europe—usually at an interval of from five to 
forty years—as it is that we lead Europe in our bathtubs and sanitary 
plumbing. Anyone who resided in Paris iu the nineties and later in 
America, will, as I can testify from personal experience, have the sense 
of having lived through the same literary fads twice. Mr. Dreiser re- 
loinds one of Zola and his school. The technique of Mr. Dos Passos re¬ 
calls that of the Goneourts. Our experimenters in free verse have fol¬ 
lowed in the wake not merely of Walt Whitman but of the French 
symbolists, and so on. 

We shall presently begin to hear of certain new developme'nts in 
French literature and critical thought that point, though indecisively as 
yet, to a radical departure from what has been the main current since 
the eighteenth century and in some respects since the Renaissance. It 
is well that we should become familiar with the writers who reveal • in 
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different ways this latest trend—notably with Maritain, Maurras, 
Lasserre, Seilliore, and Benda; for tliey give evideiiee of a quality of 
cerebration that is rare in our own literati. At the same time we should 
not adopt with our usual docility the total outlook of any of these writers: 
for no one of them has worked out a point of view exactly adapted i) our 
requirements. In general, it is not fitting that a great nation at the 
very heiglit of- its power should go on indefinitely trailing after Europe. 
It is time for us to initiate something of our own. This does not mean 
that we should proceed forthwith to inbreod our own “originality.” It 
means almost the exact opposite. The most original thing one could 
do nowadays would be to question the whole theory of originality as mere 
temperamental overflow and self-expression that has prevailed from the 
‘'geniuses” of the eighteenth century down to one of our youthful and 
very minor bards who aspires to ‘‘spill his bright illimitable soul.” 

A genuinely critical survey would make manifest that the unsatis- 
factoriness of our creative effort is due to a lack of the standards that 
culture alone can supply. Our cultural crudity and insignificance can 
be traced in turn to the inadequacy of our education, especially our 
higher education. Mr. Mencken’s attack on the “professors” is there¬ 
fore largely justified; for if the professors were performing their func¬ 
tion properly Mr. Mencken himself would not be possible. One must 
add in common justice that the professors themselves, or at least some 
of them, are becoming aware that all is not well with existing conditions. 
One could not ask anything more perspicacious than the following para¬ 
graph from a recent report of Committee 6 to the xVmerican Association of 
University Professors: 

I' 

American education has suffered from the domination, conscious or unconscious, 
direct or indirect, of political and sentimental, as well as educational, theories that 
arc demonstrably false. If. the views of some men are to prevail the intellectual life 
•of the country is doomed; everybody except the sheer idiot is to go to college, and 
pursue chiefly sociology, nature study, child study, and community service—and wc 
shall have a society unique only in its mediocrity, ignorance and .vulgarity. It will 
not do to dismiss lightly even so extreme a view as this; it is too indicative. Such 
influences are very strong, their pressure is constant; and if education has largely 
failed in America it has been due primarily to them. 

In short, as a result of the encroachments of an equalitarian demo¬ 
cracy, the standards of our higher education have suffered in two dis¬ 
tinct particulars: first, as regards the quality of students; seeond, as 
regards the quality of the studies these students pursue. The first of 
these evils is generally recognized. There is even some prospect of 
remedial measures. Certain institutions. Harvard, for example, with¬ 
out, being as yet severely s.elective, are becoming more critical of the in¬ 
competent student On the other hand, there seems to be less hope than 
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ever of any righting of the second and more serious evil—the failure 
to distinguish qualitatively between studies. The main drift is still to¬ 
ward what one may term the blanket degree. (Dartmouth, for example, 
has just merged its bachelor of arts and bachelor of science.) Yet 
rather than blur certain distinctions it would have been better, one 
might suppose, to use up all the letters of the alphabet devising new 
degrees to meet the real or supposed educational needs of the modern 
man. To bestow the A.B. degree indiscriminately on a student for 
whom education has infant primarily a specialization in chemistry and 
on one for whom it has meant primarily an assimilation of the master¬ 
pieces of Greek literature is to empty it of any effective meaning. At 
the present rate, indeed, the time may come when the A.B. will not 
tlu'ow much more light on the cultural quality of its recipient, than it 
would, if, as has been suggested, it were bestowed on every American 
child at birth. 

It goes without saying that those who have been lowering and con¬ 
fusing educational standards have been profuse in their professions of 
“service.” A critical examination, not merely of American education 
but of American life at the present time will almost necessarily hinge 
on this term. The attitude of the Socratic critic toward it is not to be 
confounded with that of Mr. Mencken and the “hard-boiled” contin¬ 
gent. “When a gang of real estate agents,” says Mr. Mencken, “bond 
salesmen, and automobile dealers gets together to sob for Service, it 
takes no Freudian to surmise that someone is about to be swindled.” 
But if one entertain doubts about this current American gospel, why 
waste one’s ammunition on any such .small fry? Other and more exal¬ 
ted personages than the members of the Rotary Club at Zenith have, in 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s elegant phrase, been “yipping for Service.” If 
one is to deal with this idea of service Soeratieally, one needs to con¬ 
sider it in its relation to the two figures who have rightly been taken 
to be the most representative in our cultural background—Benjamin 
Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. Franklin’s idea of service is already 
humanitarian. Edwards’ idea is still traditionally Christian service not 
of man but of God. What Franklin stood for is flourishing prodi¬ 
giously at the present moment, so much .so that he may perhaps be defined 
in his chief line of influence as the great superrotarian. What Edwards 
stood for is, on the other hand, largely obsolete or .survives only in the 
form of habits, which, lacking doctrinal support, arc steadily declining 
along with the whole Puritan culture. 

Intermediary types are possible. One may in one’.s character re¬ 
flect the Puritan background and at the same time in one’s idea of ser¬ 
vice derive rather from Franklin. Precisely that combination is found 
in the most influential of our recent educational leaders—the late Presi- 
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dent Eliot A legitimate admiration for his personal qualities should 
not interfere with the keenest critical scrutiny of his views about educa¬ 
tion, for the two things stand in no necessary connection. Practically 
this means to scrutinize the humanitarian idealism that he probably did 
more than any other man of his generation to promote. In this res¬ 
pect most of the heads of our institutions of learning have been and 
still are understudies of President Eliot. 

In an address on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday President 
Eliot warned his hearers against introspeetion, lest it divert them from 
a whole-hearted devotion to service. Between this attitude and a reli¬ 
gious or humanistic attitude there is a clash of first principles. Both 
humanism and religion require introspection as a prerequisite of the 
inner life and its appropriate activity. With the disappearance of this 
activity what is left is the outer activity of the utilitarian, and this 
leads straight to the one-sided cult of material efficiency and finally to 
the standardization that is, according to nearly all foreign critics and 
many of our own, a chief American danger. We cannot return to the 
introspection of the Puritan. We shudder at the theology an Edwards 
would impose as the condition of his *\divine and supernatural light.” 
Yet it does not follow, as I have already suggested, that we should re¬ 
ject the inner life itself along with this theology. One may recognize 
innumerable incidental advantages in the gospel of service and yet har¬ 
bor an uneasy suspicion withal that in the passage from the older re¬ 
ligion to the modern humanitarian dispensation something vital has dis¬ 
appeared, something of which neither the outer working of the utili¬ 
tarian nor again the expansive sympathy of the sentimentalist can offer 
an equivalent. 

The problem of the inner life is very much bound up with two 
other problems that arc now pressing for solution in our higher educa¬ 
tion and have as yet found none: the problem of the specialist and the 
problem of leisure. The man of leisure is engaged in an inner and 
specifically human form of activity, a form that is, according to Aristotle, 
needful if he is to compass the end of ends—^liis own happiness. 
The question is whether one should consent like the specialist to forego 
this activity and to live partially and as a mere instrument for the 
attainment of some outer end—even though this end be the progress 
of humanity. We are beginning to hear a great deal nowadays about 
the ‘‘menace” of leisure. It has been estimated that with the perfect¬ 
ing of mechanical devices the man of the future will be able to satisfy 
his material wants by working not more than four hours a day. It is 


3. Charles W. Eliot (1834-1926) was president of Ilnrv.ard University from 
1869 to 1909. He was instnimental in asseinliling a great faculty and he also worked 
to revise and extend the curriculum. 
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vain to anticipate tliat the rank and file will use this release from outer 
activity intelligently unless the leaders, notably those in high academic 
station, show tlic way. The notion of true leisure is the ultimate source 
of tlie standards of any education tliat deserv'es to be called liberal. 
When even a few of our college and university presidents show that 
they are thinking to some purpose on the nature of leisure it will be 
time enough to talk of ‘‘America’s coming of age.”^ 

As it is, our institutions of learning seem to be becoming more and 
more hotbeds of “idealism.” Their failure, on the whole, to achieve 
standards as something quite distinct from ideals on the one hand, and 
standardization on the other, may prove a fact of sinister import for the 
future of American civilization. The warfare that is being waged at 
the present time by Jlr. Sinclair Lewis and others against a standard¬ 
ized Pliilistinism continues in the main the protest that has been made 
for several generations past by the temperamentalists, hard or soft, 
against the mechanizing of life by the utilitarian. This protest has 
been, and is likely to continue to be, ineffectual. The fruitful opposite 
of the standardized Philistine is not the Bohemian, nor again the hard 
tempera mental ist or superman, as Mr. Mencken conceives him, but the 
man of leisure. Leisure involves an inner effort with reference to 
standards that is opposed to the sheer expansion of temperament, as it 
is to every other form of sheer expansion. 

Perhaps a reason why the standards of the humanist are less popu¬ 
lar in this country than the ideals of the humanitarian is that these 
standards set bounds to the acquisitive life; whereas it seems possible 
to combine a perfect idealism with an orgy of unrestricted commercial¬ 
ism. It is well for us to try to realize how we appear to others in 
this matter. Our grooving unpopularity abroad is due no doubt in part 
to envy of our material success, but it also arises from the proneness 
of the rest of the world to judge us, not by the way we feel about our¬ 
selves, but by our actual performance. If we are in our own eyes a 
nation of idealists, we are, according to our most recent French critic, 
M. Andre Siegfried,, a “nation of Pharisees.” The European, M. Sieg¬ 
fried would have us believe, still has a concern for the higher values of 
civilization, whereas the American is prepared to sacrifice these values 
ruthlessly to mass production and material efficiency. 

It is easy to detect under this assumption the latest form of a 
“certain condescension in foreigners.”'® The breakdown of cultural 
standards is European as well as American. Tt is not clear that M. 


4. Van Wyck Brooks published a study of American literature entitled 
Americans Coming-of-Age, in 1915. 

5. James Bussell Lowell published an essay, '‘Upon a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners” and the phrase has achieved a durability. 
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Siegfried himself 'has an adequate notion of the form of effort tliat can 
alone serve as a counterpoise to the one-sided activity of the utilitarian. 
His assertion that Europe, appalled at the American excess of standard¬ 
ization, is inclined to turn from Henry Ford to Gandhi is more pictur¬ 
esque than convincing. At. the same time his anatomy of ’ our favorite 
ideal of service is not without interest. This ideal opposes no effective 
barrier to our expansiveness. An unchecked expansiveness on the nation¬ 
al scale is always imperialistic. Among Die ingredients of a possible 
American imperialism M. Siegfried enumerates the American’s great 
self-satisfaction, his rather brutal sense of his own interest, and ilic 
consciousness, still more dangerous, of his ^duties* towards humanity,^' 
M. Siegfried admits however that our imperialism is likely to be of a 
new and subtle essence, not concerned primarily with territorial 
aggrandizement. 

A proper discussion of M. Siegfried’s position as well as of other 
issues' I have been raising would transcend the limits of an article. 
My end has been accomplished if I have justified in some measure the 
statement with which I started as to the importance of cultivating a 
general critical intelligence. James Russell Lowell’s dictum that before 
having an American literature we must have an American criticism was 
never truer than it is to-day. The obvious reply to tliose who call for 
more creation and less criticism is that one needs to be critical above 
all in examining what now passes for creation. A scrutiny of this kind 
would, I have tried to show, extend beyond the bounds of literature to 
various aspects of our national life and would coi'verge finally on our 
higher education. 

We cannot afford to accept as a substitute for this true criticism 
the self-expression of Mr. Mencken and his school, unless indeed wc slyq 
to merit the comment that is, I am told, made on us by South Ameri¬ 
cans: ‘‘They are not a very serious people.” To be sure, the reader 
may reflect that I am myself a critic, or would-be critic. I can only 
express the hope that, in my magnifying of the critical function, I do 
not offer too close a parallel to the dancing-master in Moliere who aver¬ 
red, it will be remembered, that “all the mistakes of men, the fatal 
reverses that fill the world’s annals, the shortcomings of statesmen, 
and the blunders of great captains arise from not knowing how to dance.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


T^HOMAS Wolfe lived only tliirty-eiglit years, but he lived voraeiously. 
His abounding energy and his lust for life, for the experience of food, 
drink, smells, sounds, knowledge, understanding, combined with his 
memory for detail and his feeling for relationship, drove him to write his 
four large novels, amounting to a million words, which are projections 
of himself, his environment, and his associates. 

Wolfe was born in 1900 in Asheville, North Cai’olina, in the Southern 
Appalacliian mountains. The experiences of his youth, education, family 
conflicts, and his struggle toward a writing career are fully embodied 
in the four novels. Look Homeward, Angel (1929), Of Time and ihe 
River (1935), The Wch and ihe Rock (1939), and You Can’t Go Home 
Again (1940), the last two published after his death. 

Wolfe is a spokesman for the internal crisis, the struggle of the 
individual, the endless search, the que.st for a father, as he him.self 
phrased it. 

The fifteen years which make up Wolfe’s writing life were given 
over to the literary recreation of his prodigious experience. For Wolfe 
was a large man given to living largely. The narrative thread of his 
novel (for he always considered Ins work as *Mhe novel”) follows with 
literalness the externals of his own life and probably also the internal 
conflicts and quests. He had an almost total recall of detail and an 
inexhaustible flow of language, giving a lushness and .sometimes overly 
fulsome rhetoric to his style. 

This fullness of style when matched with his complete interest in 
experience resulted in some beautifully memorable passages of narrative 
writing. Wolfe was the provincial boy, the offspring of the Southern 
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mountain people, and he looked with passionate expectancy toward the 
larger world, the world of books, culture, sensibility, wealth, fame. His 
aspiration has a kinship with that of Mark Twain or Henry James, 
I'lieodore Dreiser or Scott Fitzgerald, an aspiration toward the magic 
city and literary ‘‘success.’’ Part of his large achievement in the novel 
is that recreation of the spiritual and physical quest and the ultimate 
realization, which he lived long enough to express, that the magic fades 
before the final inadequacy of experience.' 

While Wolfe’s great drive in his fiction is the egocentric recreation 
of his own experiences, he does get memorable treatment of a large 
number of characters, mostly characters closely akin to the real people 
who surrounded him in his moves from his family and community in 
Asheville, North Carolina, to the University of North Carolina, to Harvard 
University, to Europe, to New York and the position as teacher of English 
in New York University, to Germany, and back to New York. His own 
father and mother are memorable and larger than life-size characters 
in Look Homeward, Angel, dominated by hunger for experience and lust 
for property. The parents were large and they are presented in heroic 
or titanic stature in the style essential to Wolfe; for he did not write 
in small or delicate images. His scope covers the world of America and 
Europe in his day, massive, lush, hungering for that which never satisfies 
hunger, leaving the quest and the emptiness of realized inadequacy. 

Wolfe’s relationship to his mother was always close and he wrote to 
her of his literary plans and dreams. Thomas Wolfe’s Letters to His 
Mother (1943) is a very revealing and valuable insiglit into Wolfe’s 
creative life. It is one of the better volumes of letters by authors. A 
valuable book by Wolfe on his creative activity is The Story of a Novel 
(1936) in which he discusses in detail the writing of his novel (or novels). 

Shorter works by Wolfe were published in From Death to Morning 
(1935), and The Hills Beyond (1941), from which “God’s Lonely Man” 
is taken. The Thomas Wolfe Reader, edited by C. Hugh Holman 
(1962) is a generous one-volume offering of Wolfe’s work. Elizabeth 
Nowell edited The Letters of Thomas Wolfe (1956), and wrote'the bio¬ 
graphy Thomas Wolfe (1960), 


GODS LONELY MAN* 


J\^T LIFE, more than that of anyone I know, has been spent in solitude 
and wandering. Why this is true, or how it happened, I cannot say; 
yet it is so. From my fifteenth year—save for a single interval—I have 
lived about as solitary a life as a modern man can have. I mean by this 
that the number of hours, days, months, and years that I have spent 
alone has been immense and extraordinary. I propose, therefore, to 
describe the experience of human loneliness exactly as I have known it. 

The reason that impels me to do tliis is not that I think my knowledge 
of loneliness different in kind from that of other men. Quite the contrary. 
The whole conviction of my life now rests upon the belief that loneline.ss, 
far from being a rare and curious phenomenon, peculiar to myself and 
to a few other solitary men, is the central and inevitable fact of human 
existence. When we examine the moments, acts, and statements of all 
kinds of people—not only the grief and ecsta.sy of the greatest poets, 
but also the huge unhappiness of the average soul, as evidenced by the 
innumerable strident words of abuse, hatred, contempt, mistrust, and 
scorn that forever grate upon our cars as the manswarm passes us in 
the sti-eets—we find, I think, that they are all suffering from the same 
thing. The final cause of their complaint is loneliness. 

But if my experience of loneliness has not been different in kind 
from that of other men, I suspect it has been sharper in intensity. This 
gives me the be.st authority in the world to write of this, our general 
complaint, for I believe I know more about it than anyone of my gener¬ 
ation. In saying this, I am merely stating a fact as I see it, though I 
realize that it may sound like arrogance or vanity. But before anyone 
jumps to that conclusion, let him consider how strange it would be to 
meet with arrogance in one who has lived alone as much as I. The surest 
cure for vanity is loneliness. For,- more than other men, we Avho dwell 
in the heart of solitude arc always the Auctims of self-doubt. Forever 
and forever in our loneliness, shameful feelings of inferiority will rise 
up suddenly to overwhelm us in a poisonous flood of horror, disbelief, 
and desolation, to sicken and corrupt our health and confidence, to spread 
pollution at the very root of strong, exultant joy. And the eternal para¬ 
dox of it is that if a man is to know the triumphant labor of creation, he 
must for long periods resign himself to loneline.ss, and suffer loneliness 


* Copyright notice i "God’s Lonely jran”, from The TUlls Beyond. Copyright 
© 1941 by the Estate of Thomas Wolfe. 
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to rob liim of the lioaltli, the confidence, tlie belief and joy which are 
essential to creative work. 

To live alone as I have lived, a man should have the confidence of 
God, the tranquil faith of a monastic saint, the stern impregnability of 
Gibraltar. Lacking these, there are times when anything, everything, 
all or nothing, the most trivial incidents, the most casual words, can in an 
instant strip me of my armor, pals}" my hand, constrict my heart with 
frozen horror, and fill my bowels with the gray substance of shuddering 
impotence. Sometimes it is nothing but a shadow passing on the sun; 
sometimes nothing but the torrid milky light of August, or the naked, 
sprawling ugliness and squalid decencies of streets in Brooklyn fading 
in the weary vistas of that milky light and evoking the intolerable misery 
of countless drab and nameless lives. Sometimes it is just the barren 
Ijorror of raw concrete, or the heat blazing on a million beetles of 
machinery darting through the torrid streets, or the cindered weariness 
of parking spaces, or the slamming smash and racket of the El,^ or the 
driven manswarm of the earth, thrusting on forever in exacerbated fury, 
going nowhere in a hurry. 

Again, it may be just a pnrase, a look, a gesture. It may be the 
cold, disdainful inclination of the head with which a precious, kept, ex¬ 
quisite princeling of Park Avenue^ acknowledges an introduction, as if 
to say: “You are nothing.’* Or it may be a sneering reference and 
dismissal by a critic in a high-cla.ss weekly magazine. Or a letter from 
a woman saying I am lost and ruined, my talent vanished, all my efforts 
false and worthless—since I have forsaken the truth, vision, and reality 
which are so beautifully her own. 

And .sometimes it is less than these—notliing I can touch or see or 
Jiear or definitely remember. It may be so vague as to be a kind of 
hideous weather of the soul, subtly compounded of all the hunger, fury, 
and impossible desire my life has ever known. Or, again, it may be a 
half-forgotten memory of the cold wintry red of waning Sunday after¬ 
noons in Cambridge, and of a pallid, sensitive, lesthetic face that held 
me once in earnest discourse on such a Sunday afternoon in Cambridge, ^ 
telling me that all my youthful hopes were pitiful delusions and that aU 
my life would come to naught, and the red and waning light of March 
was reflected on the pallid face with a desolate impotence that instantly 
quenched all the young ardors of my blood. 


1. The El is the elev.'itcd railway which for yc.ars was a fixture of Eastside 
^ranhattan. It has now been removed. 

2. Park Avenue is a fashionable street of Manhattan; hence the home of the 
fashionably acceptable and well-to-do. 

3. ' Cambridge (part of Boston) is the city in Massachusetts in which Harvard 
University is located. 
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Beneath the evocations of these lights and weathett^ and the cold, 
disdainful words of precious, sneering, and contemptuous people, all of 
the joy and singing of the day goes out like an extinguished candle, hope 
seems lost to me forever, and every truth that I have ever found and 
known seems false. At such a time the lonely man will feel that all the 
evidence of his own senses has betrayed him, and that nothing really 
lives and moves on earth but creatures of the death-iu-life—those of the 
cold, constricted heart and the sterile loins, who exist forever in the red 
waning light of March and Sunday afternoon 

All this hideous doubt, despair, and dark confusion of the soul a 
lonely man must know, for he is united to no image save that which he 
creates himself, he is bolstered by no other knowledge save that which 
he can gather for himself with the vision of his own eyes and brain. He 
is sustained and cheered and aided by no party, he is given comfort by 
no creed, he has no faith in him except his own. And often that faith 
deserts him, leaving him shaken and filled with impotence. And then 
it seems to him that his life has come to nothing, that he is ruined, lost, 
and broken past redemption, and that mornuig—bright, shining morn¬ 
ing, with its promise of new beginnings—^^vill never come upon the earth 
again as it did once. 

He knoAVS that dark time is flowing by liim like a river. The huge, 
dark wall of loneliness is around him now. It encloses and presses in 
upon him, and he cannot escape. And the cancerous plant of memory 
is feeding at his entrails, recalling hundreds of forgotten faces and ten 
thousand A-anished days, vuitil all life seems as strange and insubstantial 
as a dream. Time floAvs by him like a river, and he Avaits in his little 
room like a creature held captive by an evil spell. And he. will hear, 
far off, the murmurous drone of the great earth, and feel that he has 
been forgotten, that his poAvers are Avasting from him Avhile the river 
flows, and that all his life has come to nothing. He feels that his 
strength is gone, his poAver Avithered, AA’hile he sits there drugged and 
fettei'ed in the prison of his loneliness. 

Tlieii suddenly, one day, for no apparent reason, his faith and his 
belief in life Avill come back to him in a tidal flopd. It Avill rise up in 
him with a jubilant and invincible poAver, bursting a AvindoAV in the AA'orld’s 
great Avail and restoring everything to shapes of deathless brightness. 
Made miraculously Avhole and secure in Jiimself, he aa’UI plunge once 
more into the triumphant labor of creation. All his old strength_ is his 
again: he knoAA’s AA’hat he knoAA’s, he is AA’hat he is, he has found AA'hat he 
has found. And he Avill say the truth that is in him, speak it even 
though the Avhole Avorld deny it, afSrm it though a million men cry out 
that it is false. 

At such a moment of triumphant confidence, with this feeling in me. 
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I dare now assert that I liave known Loneliness as well as any man, and 
will now write of liim as if he were my very brother, which he is. I will 
paint him for you with such fidelity to his true figure that no man who 
reads will ever doubt his visage when Loneliness comes to him hereafter. 


The most tragic, sublime, and beautiful expression of human loneli¬ 
ness which I liavc ever read is the Book of Job; the grandest and most 
philosophical, Ecclesiastes. Here I must point out a fact which is so 
much at variance with everything I was told as a child concerning loneli¬ 
ness and the tragic underweft of life that, when I first discovered it, I 
was astounded and incredulous, doubting the overwhelming weight of 
evidence that had revealed it to me. But there it was, as solid as a rock, 
not to be shaken or denied; and as the years passed, the truth of this 
discovery became part of the structure of my life. 

The fact is this: the lonely man, who is also the tragic man, is in¬ 
variably the man who loves life dearly—which is to say, the joyful man. 
In these statements there is no paradox whatever. The one condition 
implies the other, and makes it necessary. The essence of human tragedy 
is in loneliness, not in conflict, no matter what the arguments of the 
theater may'assert. And just as the great tragic writer (I say, ‘‘the 
tragic writer*' as distinguished from “the writer of tragedie.s,** for 
certain nations, the Roman and Prencli among them, liave had no great 
tragic writers, for Vergil and Racine Avere none, but rather great Avriters 
of tragedy); just as the great tragic Avriter—Job, Sophocles, Dante, Milton, 
SAvift, Dostoevski—has always been the lonely man, so has he also been 
tlje man avIio loyed life best and had the deepest sense of joy. The real 
quality and substance of liuman joy is to be found in the Avorks of these 
great tragic Avriters as noAvhere else in all the records of man’s life upon 
the earth. In proof of this, I can give here one conclusWe illustration: 

In my childhood, any mention of the Book of Job evoked instantly 
ill my mind a long train of gloomy, gray, and unbrokenly dismal associ¬ 
ations. This has been true, I suspect, Avith most of us. Such phrases 
as “Job’s comforter,” and “the patience of Job,” and “the afflictions of 
Job,” have become part of our common idiom and are used to refer to 
people Avhose avocs seem uncountable and unceasing, Avho have suffered 
long and silently, and Avhose gloom has never been interrupted by a ray 
of hope or joy. All these associations had united to make for me a 
picture of the Book of Job that Avas grim, bleak, and constant in its 
misery. When I first read it as a child, it seemed to me that the record 
of Job’s tribulations Avas relicA^cd only by a kind of gloomy and uiiAvilling 
hiunor—a humor not intended by the author, but supplied by my OAvn 
exasperation, for my childish sense of proportion and justice Avas at 
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length so put upon by this dreary tidal flood of calamities that I had to 
laugh in protest. 

But any reader of intelligence and experience who has read that 
great book in his mature years will realize how false such a picture is. 
For the Book of Job, far from being dreary, gray, and dismal, is woven 
entire, more than any single piece of writing 1 can recall, from the 
sensuous, flasliing, infinitely various, and gloriously palpable material 
of great poetry; and it wears at the heart of its tremendous chant of 
everlasting sorrow the exulting song of everlasting joy. 

In this there is nothing strange or curious, but only what is inevitable 
and right. For the tragic writer knows that joy is rooted at the heart 
of sorrow, that ecstasy is shot through with the sudden crimson thread 
of pain, that the knife-thrust of intolerable desire and the wild, brief 
glory of possession are pierced most bitterly, at the very instant of man s 
greatest victory, by the premonitory sense of loss and death. So seen 
and so felt, the best and worst that the human heart can know arc merely 
dilfereiit aspects of the same thing, and are interwoven, both together, 
into the tragic web of life. 

It is the sense of death and loneliness, the knowledge of the brevity 
of his days, and the huge impending burden of his sorrow, growing al¬ 
ways, never lessening, that makes joy glorious, tragic, and unutterably 
precious to a man like Job. Beauty comes aud passes, is lost the moment 
that we touch it, can no more be stayed or held than one can stay the 
flowing of a river. Out of this pain of loss, this bitter ecstasy of brief 
having, this fatal glory of the single moment, the tragic writer will 
therefore make a song for joy. That, at least, he may keep aud treasure' 
always. And his song is full of grief, because he knows that joy is fleet¬ 
ing, gone the instant that we have it, and that is why it is so precious, 
gaining its full glory from the very things that limit and destroy it. 

He knows that joy gains its glory out of sorrow, bitter sorrow, aud 
man’s loneliness, and that it is haunted always with the certainty of 
death, dark death, which stops our tongues, our eyes, our living breath, 
with the twin oblivions of dust and nothingness. Therefore a man like 
Job will make a chant for sorrow, too, but it will still be a song for joy 
as well, aud one more strange aud beautiful than any other that man 
has ever sung: 

Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder? 

Const, thou make him o/rutu. us u grasshopper? the yiory of his 
nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he goetli on 
to meet the armed men. 
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Ee mockcth at fear, and is not ajfrighted; neither turncth he back 
from the sword. 

The quiver ratllcth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

He saith among the irumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 

That is joy—joy solemu and triumpliaiit; stern, lonely, ever-lasting 
joy, 'which has in it the full depth and humility of man's wonder, his 
sense of glory, and his feeling of awe before the mystery of the universe. 
An exultant cry is torn from our lips as we read tlie lines about that 
glorious horse, and the joy we feel is wild and strange, lonely and dark 
like death, and grander than the delicate and lovely joy that men like 
Herrick and Theocritus described, great poets though they were. 


Just as the Book of Job and the sermon of Ecclesiastes are, each in 
its own way, supreme histories of man's loneliness, so do all the books of 
the Old Testament, in their entirety, provide the most final and pro¬ 
found literature of human loneliness that the world has known. It is 
astonishing with what a coherent unity of spirit and belief the life of 
loneliness is recorded in those many books—how it finds its full expres¬ 
sion in the chants, songs, prophecies, and chronicles of so many men, all 
so various, and each so individual, each revealing some now image of 
man's secret and most lonely heart, and all combining to produce a single 
image of his loneliness that is matchless in its grandeur and magnificence. 

Thus, in a dozen books of the Old Testament—in Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon; in Psalms, Proverbs, and Isaiah; in words of 
praise and words of lamentation; in songs of triumph a^.id in chants of 
sorrow, bondage, anil despair; in boasts of pride and arrogant assertion, 
and in stricken ^confessions of humility and fear; in warning, promise, 
and in prophecy; in love, hate, grief, death, loss, revenge, and resigna¬ 
tion; in wild, singing jubilation and in bitter sorrow—the lonely man 
has wrought out in a swelling and tremendous chorus the final vision of 
his life. 

The total, all-contributary unity of this conception of man's lone¬ 
liness in the books of the Old Testament becomes even more astonishing 
when we begin to read the New. For, just as the Old Testament becomes 
the chronicle of the life of loneliness, the gospels of the New Testament, 


4. Jot), cLr. 39:19-25. 
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Avith the same miraculous and unswerving unity, become the chronicle of 
the life of love. What Christ is saying always, what he never swerves 
from saying, what he sajs a thousand times and in a thousand different 
ways, but always with a central unity of belief, is this: am my 

Father's son, and you are my brothers." And the unity that binds us 
all together, that makes this earth a family, and all men brothers and 
the sons of God, is love. 

The central purpose of Clirist's life, therefore, is to destroy the life 
of loneliness and to establish here on earth the life of love. The evidence 
to support this is clear and overwhelming. It should be obvious to every¬ 
one that when Christ says: ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
Ss the kingdom of heaven," ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted," ‘‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth," ‘‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness: for they shall be filled,'^ “Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy," and.“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God"—Christ is not here extolling the qualities of humility, sorrow, 
meekness, righteousness, mercy, and purity as virtues sufficient in them¬ 
selves, but he promises to men who have these "lartues the richest reward 
that men were ever offered. 

And what is that reward? It is a reward that promises not only 
the inheritance of the earth, but the kingdom of heaven as well. It tells 
men that they shall not live and die in loneliness, that their sorrow will 
not go unassuaged, their prayers unheard, their hunger and thirst unfed, 
their love unrequited: but that, through love, they shall destroy the 
walls of loneliness' forever; and even if the evil and unrighteous of this 
earth shall grind them down into the dust, yet if they bear all things 
meekly and with love, they wll enter into a fellowship of joy, a brother¬ 
hood of love, such as no men on earth ever knew before. 

Such was the final intention of Christ's life, the purpose of his 
teaching. And its total import was that the life of loneliness could be 
destroyed forever by the life of love. Or such, at least, has been the 
meaning which I read into hisL life.. For in these recent years when I 
have lived alone so much, and known loneliness so well, I have gone back 
many times and read the story of this man's words and life to see if I 
could find in them a meaning for myself, a way of life that would be 
better than the one I had. I read what he had said, not in a mood of 
piety or holiness, not from a sense of .sin, a feeling of contrition, or be¬ 
cause his promise of a heavenly reward meant very much to me. But 
I tried to read his bare words nakedly and simply, as it seems to me he 


6. These quotations are tronr» the Sorfuofi on the Mount and are called the 
Beatitudes. They arc from the Oospel- of Matthew, chr. 5:3-8. 
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must have uttered them, and as I have read the words of otlier men—of 
Homer, Donne, and Wliitman, .and tlie writer of Ecclesiasto.s—and if the 
meaning I have put upon his words seems foolish or extravagant, 
childishly simple or banal, mine alone or not different from what ten 
million other men have thought, I have only set it down here as I saw 
it, felt it, found il for myself, and have tried to add, subtract, and alter 
nothing. 

And now I know that though the way and meaning of Christ’s life 
is a far, far better way and meaning than my own, yet I can never make 
it mine; and I think that this is true of all the other lonely men that 
I have seen or known about—the nameless, voiceless, faceless atoms of 
this earth as well as Job and Everyman® and Swift. And^ Christ him¬ 
self, who preached the life of love, was yet as lonely as any man that 
ever lived. Yet I could not say that he was mistaken because he preach¬ 
ed the life of love and fellowship, and lived and died in loneliness; nor 
would I dare assert his way was wrong because a b-llion men have since 
professed his way and never followed it. 

I can only say that I could not make his way mj’' own. For I have 
found the constant, everlasting weather of man’s life to be, not love, but 
loneliness. Love itself is not the weather of our lives. It is the rare, 
the precious flower. Sometimes it is the flower that gives us life, that 
breaches the dark walls of all our loneliness and restores us to the fellow¬ 
ship of life, the family of tlie eartli, the brotherhood of man. But some¬ 
times love is the flower that brings us death; and from it we get pair 
and darkness; and the mutilations of the soul, the maddening of the 
brain, may be in it. 

How or why or in what way the flower of love will come to us, 
whether with life or death, triumph or defeat, joy or madness, no man 
on this earth can say. But I know that at the end, forever at the end 
for us—the houseless, homeless, doorless, driven wanderers of life, the 
lonely men—there waits forever the dark ^’isage of our comrade. 
Loneliness. i 

But the old refusals drop away,, the old avowals stand—and we who 
were dead have risen, we who were lost are found again, and we who 
sold the talent, the passion, and belief of youth into the keeping of the 
fle.shless dead, until our hearts were corrupted, our talent wasted, and 
our hope gone, have won our lives back bloodily, in solitude and dark¬ 
ness; and we know that things will be for us as they have been, and we 
see again, as we saw once, the image of the shining city. Far flung, and 
blazing into tiers of jeweled light, it burns forever in our vision as we 


6. Ji/vcryfncn is the name of an anonymous • jrtay written about 1500. The 
central character is Everyman. 
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walk the Bridge,*^ and strong tides are bound round it, and the great 
ships call. And we walk the Bridge, always we walk the Bridge alone 
with you, stern friend, the one to whom we speak, who never failed us. 
Hear: 

“Loneliness forever and the earth again! Dark brother and stern 
friend, immortal face of darkness and of night, with whom the half part 
of my life was spent, and with whom I shall abide now till my death 
forever—^^vhat is there for me to fear as long as you are with me T Heroic 
friend, blood-brother of my life, dark face—have we not gone together 
down a million v/ays, have we not coursed together the great and furious 
avenues of night, have we not crossed the stormy seas alone, and known 
strange lands, and come again to walk the continent of night and listen 
to tlie silence of the earth ? Have we not been brave and glorious when 
we were together, friend? Have we not known triumph, joy, and glory 
on this earth—and will it not be again with me as it was then, if you 
come back to me? Come to me, brother, in the watches of the night. 
Come to me in the secret and most silent heart of darkness. Come to 
me as you always came, bringing to me again the old invincible strength, 
the deathless hope, the triumphant joy and confidence that will storm the 
earth again,’’ 


7. This use of the bridge upon whfch the captain of a ship walks alone is 
reminiscent of the uje Conrad makes in his fiction of the loneliness of command. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Allen TATE established himself earlj' as a promising new voice in 
literature related to the Southern Fugitives and later Avith the New 
Criticism. But he has not been captive to any literary cult. 

Tate was born in 1899 in Kentucky and graduated from Vanderbilt 
University, prepared in the classics and in literature generally, associat¬ 
ed with such teachers as John Crowe Ransom and Donald Davidson and 
such fellow writers as Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks. Tate 
has combined poetry writing and other creative literature, criticism, and 
university lecturing in a number of universities—since 1951, the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota. He has been visiting professor at Oxford and he has 
lectured in India. 

Tate as critic has been mostly concerned with poetry and with the 
relationship of the writer to society, a subject on which his views are 
quite emphatic. To him poetry criticism is something entirely different 
from relating the work of art to history or to society. He saw how 
Dante and Milton wrote great poems out of ideas fixed in the culture 
of their readers. They were not propagandists or interpreters. They 
had a framework upon which their imaginations could work, • Modern 
writers are in a different situation,* But the writer needs a solid base 
of operation for his imaginative apprehension of experience. Hence 
Tate has followed T. S. Eliot into tradition, going even beyond Eliot 
and becoming a convert to the Roman Catholic Church. Tate has, in 
his entire essay on Emily Dickinson, of which the following few pages 
are only a part, made clear his feeling that Donne and Dickinson stood 
in fortunate relationship to society to permit them control of the natural 
world for their imaginative purposes. 
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In 1938 Tate published in the Yirginia Quarterly Review an im¬ 
portant essay upon liis own poem. ‘’Ode to the Confederate Dead.’’ He 
called the essay ‘'Narcissus as Narcissus” and it is included in his Ool- 
heted Essays (1959). The poem, he said, is “about” solipsism’ or Nar¬ 
cissism “or any other ism that denotes the failure of the human person¬ 
ality to function objectively in nature and society.” An experience 
of solipsism is “not quite the same thing as a- philosophical statement 
about it.” This poem is the experience, an “experienced conflict which 
is the poem.” 

In the poem a man stops at the gate of a. Confederate graveyard 
tthc Confederate being the Southern side in the American Civil War) 
and his awareness becomes involved in the conflict between a decayed 
active faitli and the fragmentary co.smos with which man is confronted. 
“The crab symbolically used is the first intimation of the nature of the 
moral conflict upon which the drama of the poem develops: the cut- 
off-ness of th^ modern ‘intellectual man’ from the world.” “The closing 
image, that of the serpent, is the ancient symbol of time...,” The 
title of the poem using the word ode intends irony—“the scene of the 
poem is not a public celebration, it is a lone man by a gate.” 

The essay in explication of this poem gives a valid commentary upon 
the comph^xity of modem poetry, Tate’s analysis of his metrics indi¬ 
cates that he would agree with Ezra Pound that the art of poetry is not 
ajiy simpler than the art of music. (Unfortunately, owing to copyright 
complications, the poein is omitted from this volume.) 

Tate’s critical essays are included in Reactionary Essays on Poetry 
and Ideas (1936), On the Limits of Poetry (1948), The Man of Letters 
in the Modern World (1955), Collected Essays (1959). His Poems, 
1922-1947, was published in 1948. He published a novel called The 
Fainers, w’hich has been reprinted with an introduction by Arthur 
Mizner. 


From EMILY DICKINSON* 


HERE is a moral emphasis that connects Hawthorne, James, and 
Miss Dickinson, and I think it is instructive. Between Hawthorne and 
James lies an epoch. The temptation to sin, in Hawthorne, is, in James, 
transformed into the temptation not to do the “decent thing.“ A whole 
world-scheme, a complete cosmic background, has slirunk to the dimen¬ 
sions of the indi^ddual conscience. Tliis epoch between Hawthorne and 
James lies in Emerson.. James found himself in the post-Emersonian 
world, and he could not, without violating the detachment proper to an 
artist, undo Emerson's work; he had that kind of intelligence which 
refuses to break its head against history. There was left to him only 
the value, the historic role, of rejection. He could merely escape from 
the physical presence of that world which, for convenience, we may call 
Emerson’s world: he could only take his Americans to Europe upon 
the vain quest of something that they had lost at home. His characters, 
fleeing the wreckage of the puritan culture, preserved only tlieir honor. 
Honor became a sort of forlorn hope struggling against the forces of 
“pure fact” that had got loose in the middle of the century. Honor 
alone is a poor weapon against nature, being too personal, finical, and 
proud, and James achieved a victory by refusing to engage the whole 
force of the enemy. 

In Emily Dickinson tjie conflict takes place on a vaster field. The 
enemy to all those New Englanders was Nature, and Miss Dickinson saw 
into the character of this enemy more deeply than any of the others. 
The general symbol of Nature, for her, is Death, and her 'weapon against 
Death is the entire powerful dumb-show of the puritan theology led by 
Redemption and Immortality. Morally speaking, the problem for James 
and Miss Dickinson is similar. But her advantages Avere gre^ater than 
his. The advantages lay in the availability to her of the puritan ideas 
on the theological plane. 

These ideas, in her poetry, are momently assailed by the disintegrat¬ 
ing force of Nature (appearing as Death) Avhich, Avhile constantly break¬ 
ing them down, constantly redefines and strengthens them. The values 
are purified by the triumphant Avithdrawal from Nature, by their power 
to recover from Nature. The poet attains to a mastery over experience 
by facing its utmost implications. There is tlie clash of powerful oppo- 
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sites, and iu all great poetry—for Emily Dickinson is a great poet—it 
issues ill a tension between abstraction and sensation in which the two 
elements may be, of course, distinguished logically, but not really. We 
are shown our roots in Nature by examining our dilferences with Nature; 
we arc renewed by Nature without being delivered into her hands. 
When it is possible for a poet to do this for us with the greatest imagina¬ 
tive comprehension, a pos.iibility that the poet cannot himself create, we 
have the perfect literary situation. Only a few times in* the history of 
English poetry has this situation come about, notably, the period be¬ 
tween about 1580 and the Restoration. There was a similar age in New 
England from which emerged two talents of the first order—Hawthorne 
and Emily Dickinson. 

Tliere is an epoch between James and Miss Dickinson. But between 
her and Hawthorne there exists a difference of intellectual quality. She 
lacks almost radically the power to seize upon and understand abstrac¬ 
tions for their own sake; she docs not separate them from the sensuous 
illuminations that she is so marvelously adept at; like Donne, she per- 
ceives ahstraciion and thinks sensation. But Hawthorne was a master of 
ideas, within a limited range; this narroA\Tiess confined him to his own 
kind of life, liis own society, and out of it grew his typical forms of ex¬ 
perience, his steady, almost obsessed vision of man; it explains his depth 
and intensity. Yet he is always conscious of the abstract, doctrinal as¬ 
pect of his mind, and when liis vision of action and emotion is weak, his 
work becomes didactic. Now i\Iiss Dickinson’s poetry often runs into 
quasi-homiletic forms, but it is never didactic. Her very ignorance, her 
lack of formal intellectual training, preserved her from the risk that im¬ 
periled Hawthorne. She cannot reason at all. She can only sec. It is 
impossible to imagine what she might have done Avith drama or fiction; 
for, not approaching the i^uritan temper and through it the puritan 
myth, through human action, she is able to grasp the terms of the myth 
directly and by a feat that amounts almost to anthropomorphism, to give 
them a luminous tension, a kind of drama, among themselves. 

One of the perfect poems in English is ‘^The Chariot,” aud it illus¬ 
trates better than anything else she wrote the special quality of her mind. 
I think it will illuminate the tendency of this discussion; 

Because I could not stop for death, 

He kindly stopped for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And immortality. 

We slowly drove, he knew no haste. 

And I had put away 
My labor, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 
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We passed the school where children played, 

Their lessons scarcely done; 

We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible. 

The cornice but a mound. 

Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Peels shorter than the day 
‘ I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward eternity. 

If the word great means anything in poetry, this poem is one of the 
greatest in the English language. The rhythm charges with movement the 
pattern of suspended action back of the poem. Every imago is precise 
and, moreover, not merely beautiful, but fused with the central idea. 
Every image extends and intensifies every other. The third stanza es¬ 
pecially shows Miss Dickinson’s power to fuse, into a single order of 
perception, a heterogeneous series; the children, the grain, and the 
setting sun (time) have the same degree of credibility; the first subtly 
preparing for the last. The sharp gazing before grain instills into 
nature a cold vitality of which the qualitative richness has infinite depth. 
The content of death in the poem eludes explicit definition. He is a 
gentleman taking a lady out for a drive. But note the restraint that 
keeps the poet from carrying this so far that it becomes ludicrous and 
incredible; and note the subtly interfused erotic motive, which the idea 
of death has presented to most romantic poets, love being a symbol in¬ 
terchangeable Tvith death. The terror of death is objectified through 
this figure of the genteel driver, who is made ironically to serve the end 
of Immortality. This is the heart of .the poem: she has presented a 
typical Christian theme in its final irresolution, without making any 
final statements about it. There is no solution to the problem; there 
can be only a presentation of it in the full context of intellect and feel¬ 
ing. A construction of the human will, elaborated with all the abstract¬ 
ing powers of the mind, is put to the concrete test of experience: the 
idea of immortality is confronted with the fact of physical disintegra¬ 
tion. We are not told what to think; we are told to look at the situation. 

The framework of the poem is, in fact, the two abstractions, mortal¬ 
ity and eternity, which are made to associate in equality with the images: 
she sees the ideas, and thinks the perceptions. She did, of couree, noth¬ 
ing of the sort; but we must use the logical distinctions, even to the 
extent of paradox, if we are to form any notion of this rare quality of 
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miud. She could not in the proper sense think at all, and unless we 
prefer the feeble poetry of moral ideas that flourished iii New England 
in the eighties, we must conclude that her intellectual deficiency contrib¬ 
uted at least negatively to her great distinction. Miss Dickinson is pro¬ 
bably the only Anglo-American poet of her ^century whose work exhibits 
the perfect literary situation—in which is possible the fusion of sensi¬ 
bility and thought. Unlike her. contemporaries, she never succumbed to 
her ideas, to easy solutions, to her private desires. 

Philosophers must deal with ideas, but the trouble with most nine¬ 
teenth-century poets is too much philosophy; tlrey. are nearer to being 
philosophers than poets, Avithout being in the true sense either. Tenny¬ 
son is a good example of this; so is Arnold in his weak moments. There 
liave been poets like Milton and Donne, who were not spoiled for their 
true business by' leaning on a rational system of ideas, who understood 
the poetic use of ideas. Tennyson tried to mix a little Huxley and a 
little Broad Church, without understanding either Broad Church or 
Huxley; the result was fatal, and what is worse, it was shallow. Miss 
Dickinson’s ideas were deeply imbedded in her character, not taken from 
the latest tract. A conscious cultivation of ideas in poetry is always 
dangerous, and even Milton escaped ruin only by having an instinct for 
what in the deepest sense he understood. Even at that there is a remote 
quality in Milton’s approach to his material, in his treatment of it; in 
the nineteenth century, in an imperfect literary situation where litera¬ 
ture was confused with documentation, he might have been a pseudo¬ 
philosopher-poet. It is diflBcult to conceive Emily Dickinson and John 
Donne succumbing to rumination about “problems”; they would not 
liave written at all 

Neither the feeling nor the style of Miss Dickinson belongs to the 
seventeenth century; yet between her and Donne there are remarkable 
ties. Their religious ideas, their abstractions, are momently toppling 
from the rational plane to the level of perception. The ideas, in fact, 
are no longer the impersonal religious symbols created anew in the heat 
of emotion, that we find in poets like Herbert and Vaughan. They have 
become, for Donne, the terms of personality; they are ’ mingled with 
the miscellany of sensation. In Miss Dickinson, as in Donne, we may 
detect a singularly morbid concern, not for religious truth, but for per¬ 
sonal revelation. The modem word is self-exploitation. It is egoism 
• grown irresponsible in religion and decadent in morals. In religion it 
is blasphemy; in society it means usually that culture is not self-con¬ 
tained and sufficient, that the spiritual community is breaking up. This 
is, along with some other features that do not concern us here, the perfect 
literary situation. 


Eugene 

O^Neill 


1888-1953 


INTRODUCTION 


’NEILL is eminent among the playwrights of the world, the only 
dramatist of such importance in American literature. His view of man 
in his dramas is essentially tragic, though he could write such a comedy 
of sentiment as Ah! Wilderness, Though his playc are modern he 
strove to bring into his work an effect in harmony with traditional trag¬ 
edy. He once said, “Most modern plaj^s are concerned with the rela¬ 
tion between man and man, but that does not interest me at all. I am 
interested only in the relation between man and God.” Thus man’s 
fate, man’s destiny, and man’s judgment under God is ever present to 
O’Neill’s concern with dramatic involvement and character. 

O’Neill finds that rational factors do not reveal the depth of any 
incident or situation. He frequently presents inarticulate characters 
who “belong” to something beyond themselves which drives or lures 
them. The absence of “belonging” is the great loss. 

O’Neill, the son of a well-known romantic actor, was born on Octo¬ 
ber 16, 1888, in a hotel on Broadway, New York City. He himself played 
parts on Lae stage as a child, he was educated privately by tutors, 
and briefiy he attended Princeton University, but did not graduate. His 
play Lo 7 ig Day^s Journey into Night is related to his family life during 
these developing years. 

For several years after his year at Princeton, from 1907 on, he . 
was a seaman and a 'wanderer, associating with stevedores, waifs, loiter¬ 
ers, drinkers at ports in South and Central America, England and 
Africa. He was also ^ reporter for a newspaper in Connecticut. In a 
hospital recuperating from tuberculosis he developed an interest in writ¬ 
ing for the theater. In 1914 for a time he attended the famous class 
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iu play-writing of Professor George Baker at Harvard University. He 
was introduced to the public as a new voice in the American theater by 
an amateur group on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, the Province-town 
Players, in 1916. 

With Beyond the Horizon (1920, the Pulitzer Prize play for the 
year). The Emperor Jones (1920), and Anna Christie (1921), probably 
O’Neill’s most popularly successful stage production and also a Pulitzer 
Prize play, he was in the forefront of the American theater, a position 
he has maintained. The Hairy Ape followed immediately in 1922. Here 
was a dramatist of great power in these four plays, combining a realism 
with symbolic expressionism and relating man to the mysterious forces 
which tug at him and shape his destiny. Nothing like this dramatic 
achievement had ever before been felt in the American theater. 

Not all of O’Neill’s plays were successful either on the stage or as 
reading plays, but his output of significant works far exceeds that of 
any of his contemporaries. All Ood’s Chilian Got Wings (1924) and 
Desire Under the Elms (1924), both iu the realistic tradition, were fol¬ 
lowed by notable experiments in varying forms. The Great God Brown 
(1926), using masks and symbols, Lazarus Laughed (1927) and Marco 
Millions (1928), going back to older legends for sjTnbolic themes, and 
Strange Interlude (1928, the Pulitzer Prize play of the year), using a 
dramatic stream-of-consciousness in a very long play of frustration, and 
Mourning Becomes Electra (1931), using a Greek theme and structure 
in a New England Civil War period study of character and fate. 

Ah, Wildernessl (1933) is a dcndedly different piece of writing, a 
comedy of pleasant New England family life. 

The Ice Man Cometh (1946) and Long Day’s Journey into Night 
presented posthumously, and awarded the Pulitzer prize, but written 
about 1940, and A Touch of the Poet, a 1957 production, brought new 
luster to O’Neill’s position in the theater. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1938. During the 1950’s his plays had successful 
productions on Broadway. At one time New York theater-goers had a 
choice of five of his plays running simultaneously. 

The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape are two diverse theatrical 
woi'ks pointing toward a similar end. They emphasize style and manner 
to achieve a philosophic view of man. The colorful native life, the beat¬ 
ing drum, the symbolic movement back to juhgle savagery in the one 
play and the engine-rhythms, the mask-like dream effects, the ballet 
rhythms of the other are all techniques to take the reader or the theater 
audience toward the conception of man’s cosmic situation. The plays 
are less concerned with social protest than they are with the ultimate 
meaning of man’s life in the mysterious universe confronting him. 
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Brutus Jones (remembering that in Sliakespcare’s play Brutus was 
oue of the murderers of Caesar) in spite of his own rational arrogance 
has within himself the seeds of his own disintegration. He is less the 
symbol of Negro than ho is symbol of man’s ignorance and fear, lightly 
covered by a coating of culture or intellectuality. Man’s rational nature 
may not always penetrate the inscrutable mystery. 

Yank begins as an embodiment of power and strength. He belongs 
—so he thinks. He is of the modern machine-driven power age. But 
his faith is shaken. He finds ambivalence in man’s nature. “I was 
born,” he says. That is the charge, the crime, the root of the human 
problem. Born as a mixture of ape and angel, where does he belong? 

O’Neill has been the the subject of many book-length studies, among 
which are: B. H. Clark, Eugene O’Neill; The Man and His Flags, 
1947; A. Boulton, Part of a Long Stonj, 1958; C. Bowen and S. O’Neill, 
Curse of the Misbegotten, 1959; R. D. Skinner, Eugene O’Neill: A 
Poet’s Quest, 1935; S. K. Winther, Eugene O’Neill, a Critieal Study, 
1934; B. A. Engel, The Haunted Heroes of Eugene O’Neill, 1953; 
D. V. Falk, Eugene O’Neill and the Tragic Tension, 1958; Arthur and 
Barbara Gelb, O’Neill, 1962; Doris Alexander, The Tempering of 
Eug&ne O’Neill, 1962; Oscar Cargill and B. M. Fagin, editors, O’NciU 
and His Plays, Four Decades of Criticism. 


THE HAIRY APE* 

A COMEDY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LIFE IN EIGHT SCENES 


Robert Smith, “Yank’’ 

Paddy 

Long 

Mildred Douglas 
Her Aunt 


Characters • 

Second Engineer 
A Guard 

A Secretary op an Organization 
Stokers, Ladies, Gentlemen, etc. 


rt 


SCENE I; The firemen’s forecastle of an ocean liner—an hour 
after sailing from New York. 

SCENE II : Section of promenade deck, two days out—^morning. 
SCENE ni: The stokehole, A few minutes later. 

SCENE IV: Same as Scene I. Half an hour later. 

SCENE V: Fifth Avenue, New York. Three weeks later. 

SCENE VI: An island near the city. The next night. 

SCENE VII : In the city. About a month later. 

SCENE VIII: In the city. Twilight of the next day. 


Scene I 

SCENE. The firenicn^s forecastle of a transatlantic liner an how after 
sailing from New York for the voyage across. Tiers of narrow, steel 
bimks, three deep, on all sides. An entrance in rear. Benches on the 
floor before the bunks. The roo7n is crowded with men, shouting, cursing, 
laughing, singing—a confused, inchoate uproar swelling into a sort of 
U7iity, a meaning—the bewildered, f7crious, baffled defiance of a beast *tn 
a cage. Nearly all the men are drunk. Many bottles are passed from 
hand to hand. All are dressed in dungaree pants, heavy ugly shoes. 
Some wear singlets, b7it the majority are stripped to the waist. 
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The treatment of this scene, or of any other scene in the play, should 
by no means be^naturalistic. The effect sought after is a cramped space 
in the bowels of a ship, imprisoned by white steel. The lines of bunks, 
the uprights supporting them, cross each other like the steel framework 
of a cage. The ceiling crushes down upon the men^s heads. They can¬ 
not stand vpnght. This accentuates the natural stooping posture which 
shoveling coal and the resultant overdevelopment of back and shoulder 
muscles have given them. The men themselves should resemble those 
pictures in which the appearance of Neanderthal Man is guessed at. All 
are hairy-chested, with long arms of tremendous power, and low, receding 
broxvs above their small, fierce, resentful eyes. All the civilized white 
races are represented, but except for the slight differentiation in color 
of hair, skin, eyes, all these men are alike. 

The curtain rises on a tumult of sound, yank is seated in the fore¬ 
ground. He seems broader, fiercer, more truculent, more powerful, more 
sure of himself than the rest. They respect his superior strength—the 
grudging respect of fear. Then, too, he represents to them a self- 
expression, the very last word in what they are, their most highly developed 
individual. 

VOICES. Gif me trink dere, you! 

’Ave a wet! 

Salute! 

Gesundheitl 
Skoal! 

Drunk as a lord, God stiffen you! 

Here’s howl 
Luck! 

Pass back that bottle, damn you! 

Pourin’ it down his neck! 

Ho, Froggy! Where the devil have you been? 

La Touraine. 

I hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 

Jenkins—the Pirst-r-he’s a rotten swine- 

And the coppers nabbed him—and I run- 

I like peer better. It don’t pig head gif you. 

A slut, I’m sayin’I She robbed me aslape- 

To hell with ’em all! 

You’re a bloody liar! 

Say dot again I 

(Commotion. Two men about to fight are pulled apart.) 

No scrappin’ now! 

To-night- 

See who’s the best man! 
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Bloody Dutchman I 
To-night on the fo'ard square. 

I'll het on Dutchy. 

He packa da wallop, I tella you! 

Shut up, Wop! 

No fightin’, maties. We’re all chums, ain’t we? 

(A voice starts iaxoling a song.) 

‘‘Beer, beer, glorious beer! 

Fill yourselves right up to here.” 

YANK. {For the first time seeming to take notice of the uproar about 
him, tur7is around threateningly—%n a tone of contemptuous authority.) 
Choke ofiE dat noise I Where d ’you get dat beer stuflE ? Beer, hell! Beer’s 
for goils—and Dutchmen. Me for somep’n wit a kick to it! Gimme a 
drink, one of youse gu3’’s. {Several bottles are eagerly offered. He takes 
a tremendous gulp at one of them; then, keeping the bottle in his hand, 
glares belligerently at the owxier, who hasteiis to acquiesce in this robbery 
by saying,) All righto, Yank. Keep it and have another, (yank con¬ 
temptuously turns his back on the’crowd again. For a second there is an 
embarrassed silence. Then ——) 

VOICES. We must be passing the Hook. 

She’s beginning to roll to it. 

Six days in hell—and then Southampton. 

Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my first vatch for me! 

Gittin’ seasick, Square-head? 

Drink up and forget it! 

What’s in your bottle? 

Gin. 

Dot’s nigger trink. 

Absinthe? It’s doped. You’ll go off your chump, Froggy! 

Cochon! 

Wliisk)', that’s the ticket! 

Where’s Paddy? 

Going asleep. 

Sing us that whisky song, Paddy. 

{They all turn to an old, wizened Irishman who is dozing, very drunk, 
on the Icnehes forward. His face is extremely monkey-like with all the 
sad, patient pathos of that animal in his small eyes.) 

Singa da song, Caruso Pat! 

He’s gettin’ bid. The drink is loo much for him. 

He’s too drunk. 

{Blinking about him, starts to h’ls feet resentfully, swaying, 
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holding onto the edge of a l^ink,) I’m never too drunk to sing, ’Tis 
only when I’m dead to the world I’d be wishful to sing at all. {With 
d sort of sad contempt,) ‘‘Whisky Johnny,” ye want! A chanty, ye 
want? Now that’s a queer wish from the ugly like of you, God help you. 
But no matther. {He starts to sing in a thin, nasal, doleful tone,) 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Wliisky! 0 Johnny! {They all join in on this,) 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky for my Johnny! {Again chorus,) 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 

Whisky! 0 Johnny! 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 

Whisky for my Johnny! 

YANK. (Again turning around scornfully,) Aw hell! Nix on dat 
old sailing ship stuff! All dat bull’s dead, see? And you’re dead, too, 
yuh damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t know it. Take it easy, see. Give 
us a rp.st.. Nix on de loud noise. (With a cynical grin,) Can’t youse 
see I’m try in’ to t’ink? 

ALL, {Repeating the word after him as one with the same cynical 
amused mockery,) Think! {The chorused word has a brazen metallic 
quality as if jheir throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
general uproar of hard, barking laughter.) 

VOICES. Don’t be cracking your licad wit ut, Yank. ' 

You gat headaclie, py yingo! 

One thing about it—^it rhymes with drink! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

{A whole chorus of voices has taken up this refrain, stamping on the 
floor, pounding on the benches with fists,) 

TANK. (Taking a gulp from his bottle — goodnatnredly.) Aw right. 
Can de noise. I got ynh de foist time. 

(The uproar subsides. A very drunken sentimental tenor begins 
to sing.) 


“Far away in Canada, 

Far across the sea, 

There's a lass who fondly waits 
Making a home for me- 
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YANK. {Fiercely contemptuous.) Shut up, yuh lousy boob! Where 
d’yuh get dat tripe? Home? Home, hell! I’ll make a home for yuh! 

ITl knock yuh dead. Home! T’hell wit home! Where d’yuh get dat 

tripe? Dis is home, sec? What d’yuh want wit home? (Proudly.) I 
runned away from mine when I was a kid. On’y too glad to beat it, dat 

was me. Home was lickings for me, dat’s all. But yuh can bet your 

shoit no one ain’t never licked me since! Wanter try it, any of youse? 
Huh! I guess not. (hi a more placated l)ut still contemptuous tone.) 
Goils waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! Dat’s all tripe. Dey don’t 
wait for no one. Dey’d double-cross yuh for a nickel. Dey’re all tarts, 
get me? Treat ’em rough, dat s me. To hell wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s 
what, dc whole bunch of ’em. 

LONG. (Very drunk, jumps on a bench excitedly, gesticulating with 
a bottle in his hand.) Listen ’ere. Comrades! Yank, ’ere is right. ’B 
says this ’ere stinldn’ ship is our ’ome. And ’e says as ’ome is ’ell. 
And ’e’s right! This is ’ell. We lives in ’ell. Comrades—and right 
enough we’ll die in it. (Raging.) And who’s ter blame, I arsks yer? We 
ain’t. We wasn’t born this rotten way. All men is born free and ekal. 
That’s in the bleedin’ Bible,^ maties. But what d’tlicy care for the 
Bible—them lazy, bloated swine what travels first cabin? Them’s the ones. 
They dragged us down ’til we’re on’y wage slaves in the bowels of a 
bloody ship, sweatin’, burnin’ up, eatin’ coal dust! Hit’s them’s ter 
blame—the damned Capitalist clarss! 

(There had been a gradual murmur of contemptuous resentment 
rising among the until now he is interrupted by a storm of catcalls, 
hisses, boos, hard laughter.) 

VOICES. Turn it off! 

Shut up! 

Sit down! 

Closa da face! 

Tamn fool! (Etc.) 

YANK. (Standing up and glaring at long.) Sit down before I 
knock yuh down! (long makes haste to efface himself, yank goes on 
contemptuously.) De Bible, huh? De Cap’tlist class, huh? Aw nix on 
dat Salvation Army-Socialist buU.'^ Git a soapbox! Hire a hall! Come 


1. Tbo Declaration of Imlcpcndcuco contains tlic words: bold these 

truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Bights, that among these arc Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.'’ 

The Bible says that man is created in the image of God. 

2. The Salvation Army, a religious organization, was founded in England by 
General William Booth in tlie 1860's,'but it soon achieved world wide importance 
for its service to suffering humanity. Long has used Marxian phrases in his speech. 
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and be saved, huh? Jerk us to Jesus, huh? Aw g'wan! I’ve listened 
to lots of guys like you, see. Yuh’re all wrong. Wanter know what I 
t’ink? Yuh ain't no good for no one. Yuli’re de bunk. Yuh ain’t got 
no noivoj get nie? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s what. Yellow, dat’s you. Say! 
What’s^dem slobs in de foist eabin got to do wit us? We’re better men 
dan dey are; ain’t we ? Sure 1 One of us guys could clean up de whole 
mob wit one niit. Put one of ’em down here for one watch in de stoke¬ 
hole, what’d liappen? Dey’d carry him off on a stretcher. Dem boids 
don’t amount to nothin’. Dey’re just baggage. Who makes dis old tub 
run? Ain't it us guys? Well den, we belong, don’t we? We belong 
and dey don't. Dat’s all (A loud chorus of approval yank goes on,) 
As for dis bein’ hell—aw, nuts! Yuh lost your noive, dat’s what. Dis 
is a mans job, get me? It belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need 
apply. But yuh’re a stiff’, see ? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 

VOICES. {With a great hard pride in them,) 

Eighto 1 
A man’s job! 

Talk is cheap. Long. 

He never could hold up his end. 

Divil take him! 

Yank’s right. We make it go. 

Py 6ott, Yank say right ting! 

We don’t need no one cryin’ over us. 

Makin’ speeches. 

Throw him out! 

Yellow! 

Chuck him overboard! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! 

{They crowd around long threateningly.) 

YANK. {Half good-natured again — contemptuously.) Aw, take it 
easy. Leave him alone. He ain’t woith a punch. Drink up. Here’s 
how, whoever owns dis. {He takes a long swallow from his iottlc. All 
drink with him. In a flash all is hilarious ayniahility again, hack-slapping, 
loud talk, etc,) 

PADDY. {Who has been sitting in a blinking, melancholy daze — 
suddenly cries out in a voice full of old sorrow.) We belong to this, 
3w’re saying? We maite the ship to go, you’re saying? Yerra then, 
that Almighty God have pity on us! {His voice runs into the wail of 
a keen, he rocks back and forth on his bench. The men stare at him, 
startled and impressed in spile of themselves.) Oh, to be back in the 
fine days of my youth, ochonc! Oh, there was fine beautiful ships them 
days—clippers wid tall masts touching the sky—fine strong men in them 
—men that was sons of the sea as if ’twas the mother that bore them. 
Oh, the clean skins of them, and the clear eyes, the straight backs and 
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full chests of them! Brave men they was, and bold men surely! We’d 
be sailing out, bound down round the Horn maybe. We’d be making 
sail in the dawn, with a fair breeze, singing a chanty song wid no care 
to it. And astern the land would be sinking low and dying out, but 
we’d give it no heed but a laugh, and never a look behind. For the day 
that was, was enough, for we was free men—and I’m thinking ’tis only 
slaves do be giving heed to the day that’s gone or the day to come—until 
they’re old like me. {With a sort of religious exaltation.) Oh, to be 
scudding south again wid the power of the Trade Wind driving her on 
steady through the nights and the days! Full sail on her! Nights and 
days! Nights when the foam of the wake would be flaming wid fire, 
when the sky’d be blazing and winking wid stars. Or the full of the 
moon maybe. Then you’d see her driving through tlie gray night, her 
sails stretching aloft all silver and white, not a sound on the deck, the lot 
of us dreaming dreams, till you’d believe ’twas no real ship at all you 
was on but a ghost ship like the Flying Dutchman they say does be roam¬ 
ing the seas forevermore without touching a port. And there was the 
days, too. A warm sun on the clean decks. Sun warming the blood of 
you, and wind over the miles of shiny green ocean like strong drink to 
your lungs. Work—aye, hard work—but who’d mind that at all? Sure, 
you worked under the sky and ’twas work wid skill and daring to it. 
And wid the day done, in the dog watch, smoking me pipe at ease, the 
lookout would be raising land maybe, and we’d sec the mountains of 
South Americy wid the red fire of the setting sun painting their white 
tops and the elouds floating by them! {His tone of exaltation ceases. 
He goes on mournfully.) Yerra, what’s the use of talking? ’Tis a 
dead man’s whisper. {To yank resentfully.) ’Twas them days men 
belonged to ships, not now. ’Twas them days a ship was part of the sea, 
and a man was part of a ship, and the sea joined all together and made 
it one. {Scornftilly.) Is it one wid this you’d be, Yank—black smoke 
from the funnels smudging the sea, smudging the decks-the bloody en¬ 
gines pounding and throbbing and shaking—wid divil a sight of sun or a 
breath of clean air—choking our lungs wid coal dust—breaking our 
backs and hearts in the hell of the stokehole—feeding the bloody furnace 

_feeding our lives along wid the coal, I’m thinking—caged in by steel 

from a sight of the sky like bloody apes in the Zoo! {With a harsh 
laugh.) Ho-ho, divil mend j'ou! Is it to belong to that you re wishing? 
Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the engines you’d be? 

YANK. (Who has been listening with a contemptuous sneer, barks 
out the answer.) Sure ting! Dat’s me. What about it? 

PADDY. (As if to himself—with great sorroiv.) hie time is past due. 
That a great wave ^vid sun in the heart of it may sweep me over the side 
sometime I’d dreaming of the days that s gone! 

YANK. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! {He springs to his feet and advances 
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on PADDY threateningly—then stops, fighting some queer struggle within 
himself—lets his hands fall to his sides — contemptuously,) Aw, take it 
easy. Yiih're aw riglit at dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat's all—nutty as a cuckoo. 

All dat tripe yuli been pullin’-^Aw, dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, 

get me? Yuh don’t belong no more, see. Yuli don’t get de stuff. Yuh’re 
too old. (Disgustedly.) But aw say, come up for air onct in a while, 
can’t yuIi? Sec what’s happened since yuh croaked. (He suddenly 
bursts forth vehemently, growing more and more excited.) Say! Sure! 
Sure I meant it! What de hell—- Say, lemme talk! Hey! Hey, you 
old Harp! Hey, youse guys! Say, listen to me—^wait a moment—I gotter 
talk, sec. I belong and he don’t. He’s dead but I’m livin’. Listen to 
me! Sure, I’ju part of de engines! Why de hell not! Dey move, don’t 
dey? Dey’re speed, ain’t dey! Dey smash trou, don’t dey? Twenty- 
five knots a hour! Dat’s goin’ some! Dat’s new stuff! Dat belongs! 
But him, he’s too old. He gets dizzy. Say, listen. All dat crazy tripe 
about nights and days j all dat crazy tripe about stars and moons; all dat 

crazy tripe about suns and Avinds, fresh air and de rest of it-Aw hell, 

dat’s all a dope dream! Hittin’ de pipe of de past, dat’s Avhat he’s doin’. 
He’s old and don’t belong no more. But me, I’m young! I’m in de 
pink! I move wit it! It, get me! I mean de ting dat’s do guts of all 
dis. It ploughs trou all de tripe he’s been sayin’. It blows dat up! It 
knocks dat dead! It slams dat offen de face of de oith! It, get me! 
De engines and de coal and de smoke and all de rest of it! He can’t 
breathe and swallow coal dust, but I kin, see? Dat’s fresh air for me! 
Dat’s food for me! I’m neAv, get me? Hell in de stokehole? Sure! It 
takes a man to Avork in hell. Hell, sure, dat’s my fav’ritc climate. I eat 
it up! I git fat on it! It’s me makes.it hot! It’s me makes it roar! 
It’s me makes it move! Sure, on’y for me everyting stops. It all goes 
dead, get me? De noise and smoke and all de engines movin’ de Avoild, 
dey stop. Dere ain’t notliin’ no more! Dat’s what I’m sayin’. Every¬ 
ting else dat makes de Avoild moAX, somep’n makes it move. It can’t 
move witout somep’n else, see? Den yuh get doAvn to me. I’m at de 
bottom, get me! Dere ain’t nothin’ foither. I’m de end! I’m de start! 
I start somepn and de AVoild moves! It—dat’s me!—de new dat’s 
moiderin’ de old! I’m de ting in coal dat makes it boin; I’m steam and 
oil for de engines; I’m de ting in noise dat makes yuh hear it; I’m smoke 
and express trains and steamers and factory Avhistles; I’m de ting in 
gold dat makes it money! And I’m Avhat makes iron into steel! Steel, dat 
stands for de Avhole ting! And I’m steel—^steel—steel! I’m de muscles 
in steel, de punch behind it! (As he says this he pounds xvith his fist 
against the steel hunhs. All the men, roused to a pitch of frenzied self- 
glorification by his speech, do likewise. There is a deafening metallic 
roar, through which yank’s voice can be heard bellowing.) SlaA’^es, hell! 
We run do Avhole Avoiks. All dV'ricli guys dat tink dey’re somep’n, dey 
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ain’t nothin’! Dey don’t belong. But us guys, we’re in de move, we’re 
at de bottom, de whole ting is us! (paddy from the start of yank^s 
speech has been taking one gulp after another from his bottle, at first 
frightenedly, as if he were afraid to listen, then desperately, as if to 
drown his senses, but finally has achieved complete indifferent, even 
amused, drunkenness, yank sees his lips moving. He quells the uproar 
with a shout.) Hey, youse guys, take it easy! AVait a moment! De 
nutty Harp is sayin’ somep’n. 

PADDY. (7s h/:ard now—throws his head back with a mocking burst 
of laughter.) Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho- 

YANK. {Drawing back his fist, with a snarl.) Aw! Look out who 
yuh’re givin’ the bark! 

PADDY. {Begins to smg the ^^Millcr of ivith cnoi'mous good 

nature.) 

care for nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody cares for me.” 

YANK. {Good-natured himself in a flash, interrupts paddy with a 
slap on the bare back like a report.) Dat’s de stuff! Now yuh’re gettin’ 
wise to somep’n. Care for nobody, dat’s de dope! To hell wit ’em all! 
And nix on nobody else carin’. I kin care for myself, get me! {Eight 
bells sound, muffled, vibrating through the steel walls as if some enormous 
brazen.gong were imbedded in the heart of the ship. All the men jump 
up mechanically, file through the door silently close ^ipon each other^s heels 
in what is very like a prisoners* lockstep, yank^ slaps paddy on the 
back.) Our watch, yuh old Harp! {Mockingly.) Come on down in 
hell. Eat up de coal dust. Drink in de heat. It’s it, see! Act like 
yuh liked it, yuh better—or croak yuhself. 

PADDY. {With jovial defiance.) To the divil wid it! I’ll not re¬ 
port this watch. Let thim log me and be damned. I’m no slave the like 
of you. I’ll be sittin’ here at me ease, and drinking, and thinking, and 
dreaming dreams. 

YANK. {Contemptuously.) Tinldn’ and dreamin’, what’ll that get 
yuh? What’s tinkin’ got to do wit it? We move, don’t we? Speed, 
ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all you stand for. But we drive trou dat, don’t we? 
We split dat up and smash trou—twenty-five knots a hour! {Turns his 
back on paddy scornfully.) Aw, yuh make me sick! Yuh don’t belong! 
{He strides out the door in rear, paddy hums to himself, blinking 
drowsily.) 

{Curtain.) 
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Scene II 

SCENE. Two days out, A section of the •promenade deck, mildred 
DOUGLAS and her aunt are discovered reclining in deck chairs. The 
former is a girl of twenty, slender, delicate, with a pale, pretty face marred 
by a ,self’Conscious expression of disdninful superiority. She looks freU 
ful, nervous, and discontented, bored by her own anemia. Her aunt is 
a pompous and proud—and fat—old lady. She is a type even to the point 
of a double chin and lorgnette. She is dressed pretentiously, as if afraid 
her face alone would never indicate her position m life, mildred is 
dressed all in white. 

The impression to be conveyed by this scene is one of the beautiful, 
vivid life of the sea all about—sunshine on the deck in a great flood, the 
fresh sea wind blowing across it. In the midst of this, these two incon¬ 
gruous, artificial figures, inert and disharmoiiious, the elder like a gray 
lu7np of dough touched up with rouge, the younger looking as if the 
vitality of her ,^tock had been sapped before she was conceived, so that 
she is the expression not of its life energy but merely of the artificialities 
that energy had won for itself in the spending, 

MILDRED. {Looking up with affected dreamhiess.) Hotv the black 
smoke swirls back against tlic sky! Is it not beautiful? 

AUNT. {Without looking up,) I dislike smoke of any kind. 

MILDRED. My great-grandmother smoked a pipe—a clay pipe. 

AUNT. {Ruffling,) Vulgar. 

MILDRED. She was too distant a relative to be vulgar. Time mellows 
pipes. 

AUNT. {Pretending boredom but irritated,) Did the sociology you- 
took up at college teach you that—to play the ghoul on every possible 
occasion, excavating old bones? Why not let your great-grandmother rest 
in her grave? 

MILDRED. {Dreamily,) With her pipe beside her—puffing in Para¬ 
dise. 

AUNT. {With spite,) Yes, you are a natural born ghoul. You 
are even getting to look like one, my dear. 

MILDRED. {In a passio7dess tone,) I detest you. Aunt. {Looking 
at her critically,) Do you know what you remind me of? Of a cold pork 
pudding against a background of linoleum tablecloth in the kitchen of 
a—but the possibilities are wearisome. {She closes her eyes,) 

AUNT. {With a bitter laugh.) Merei for your candor. But since 
I am and must be your chaperon—in appearance, at least—let us patch 
up some sort of armed truce. For my part you are quite free to indulge 
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any pose of eccentricity that beguiles you—as long as you observe the 
amenities- 

MILDRED. {Draivling.) The inanities? 

AUNT. {Going on as if she hadn’t heard.) After exhausting the 
morbid thrills of social service work on New York’s East Side—how they 
must have hated you, by the way, the poor that you made so much poorer 
in their own eyes!—you are now bent on making your slumming inter¬ 
national. Well, I hope Whitechapel will provide the needed nerv-e tonic. 
Do not ask me to chaperon you there, however. I told your father I 
would not. I loathe deformity. We will hire an army of detectives and 
you may investigate everything—they allow you to see. 

MILDRED. (Protesting mth a trace of genuine earnestness.) Please 
do not mock at my attempts to discover how the other half lives. Give 
me credit for some sort, of groping sincerity in that at least. I would 
like to help them. I would like to be some use in the world. Is it my 
fault I don’t know how? I would like to be sincere, to touch life some¬ 
where. (With weary litterness.) But I’m afraid I have neither the 
vitality nor integrity. All that was burnt out in our stock before I was 
born. Grandfather’s blast furnaces, flaming to the sky,- melting steel, 
making millions—then father keeping those home fires burning, making 
more millions—and little me at the tailend of it all. I’m a waste product 
in the Bessemer process—like the millions. Or rather, I inherit the ac¬ 
quired trait of the by-product, wealth, but none of the energy, none of 
the strength of the steel that made it. I am sired by gold and damned 
by it, as they say at the race track—damned in more ways than one. 
(She laughs mirthlessly.) 

AUNT. (Unimpressed — superciliously.) You seem to be going in for 
sincerity to-day. It isn’t becoming to you, really—except as an obvious, 
pose. Be as artificial as you are, I advise. There’s a sort of sincerity in 
that, you know. And, after all, you must confess you like that better. 

MILDRED. (Again affected ajid hored.) Yes, I suppose I do. Pardon 
me for my outburst. Wlien a leopard complains of its spots, it must 
sound rather grotesque. (In a mocking tone.) Purr, little leopard. 
Purr, scratch, tear, kill, gorge yourself and be happy—only stay in the 
jungle where your spots are camouflage. In a cage they make you con¬ 
spicuous. 

AUNT. I don’t know ivhat you are talking about. 

MILDRED. It would be rude to talk about anything to you. Let’s 
just talk. (She looks at her wrist watch.) Well, thank goodness, it’s 


3. .Tapob Ttiis pnbli.sliod a study of life nmonR the New York City .slums called 
Eom the Other Half Lives (1839), a title often used in such a w.ay as it is used here. 
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about time for tliem to come for me. That ought to give me a new thrill, 
Aunt. 

AUNT. {Affectedly trouUed,) You don’t mean to say you’re really 
going? The dirt—the heat must be frightful- 

MILDRED. Grandfather started as a puddler. I should have in¬ 
herited an immunity to lieat that would make a salamander shiver. It 
will be fun to put it to the test. 

AUNT. But don’t you have to bave the captain’s—or someone's— 
permission to visit the stokehole? 

MILDRED. {With a triumphant smile,) I have it—both his and the 
chief engineer’s.* Oh, they didn’t want to at first, in spite of my social 
service credentials. They didn’t seem a bit anxious that I should in¬ 
vestigate how the other half lives and works on a ship. So I had to 
toll them that my father, the president of Nazareth Steel, chairman of 
the board of directors of this line, had told me it would be all right. 

AUNT. He didn’t. 

MILDRED. How naive age makes one! But I said he did. Aunt. 
I even said he had given me a letter to them—^^vhich I had lost. And 
they were afraid to take the chance that I might be lying. {Excitedly,) 
So it’s ho! for the stokehole. The second engineer is to escort me. {Look- 
ing at her watch again,) It’s time. And here he comes, I think. 

(The SECOND ENGINEER enters. He is a huslcy, fmedoohing man of 
thirty-five or, so. He stops before the two and tips his cap, visibly em¬ 
barrassed and ill-at-ease,) 

SECOND ENGINEER. MisS DoUglaS? 

MILDRED. Yes. {Throwing off her rugs and getting to her feet,) 
Are we all ready to start? 

SECOND ENGINEER. In just a sccond, ma’am. I’m waiting for the 
Fourth. He’s coming along. 

MILDRED. {With a scornful smile,) You don’t care to shoulder 
this responsibility alone, is that it? 

SECOND ENGINEER. {Forcing a smile,) Two are better than one. 
{Disturbed by her eyes, glances out to sea—blurts out,) A fine day 
we’re having. 

MILDRED. Is it? 

SECOND ENGINEER. A nice Warm breeze- 

MILDRED. It feels cold to me. 

SECOND ENGINEER. But it’s hot ciiough in the sun- 
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MILDRED. Not hot cnoDgh for me. I don’t like Nature. I was 
never athletic. 

SECOND ENGINEER. {Forcing a smile,) Well, you’ll find it hot 
enough where you’re going. 

MILDRED. Do you mean hell? 

SECOND ENGINEER. {Flahhcrgostcd, decides to laugh,) Ho-ho! No, 

I mean the stokehole. 

MILDRED. My grandfatlier was a puddler. He played with boiling 
steel. 

SECOND ENGINEER. {All at sca — uncasihj,) Is that so? Hum, you’ll 
excuse me, ma’am, but are you intending to wear that dress? 

MILDRED. Why not? 

SECOND ENGINEER. You’ll likely rub against oil and dirt. It can’t 
be helped. 

MILDRED. It doesn’t matter. I have lots of white dresses. 

SECOND ENGINEER. I havc an old coat you might throw over- 

MILDRED. I have fifty dresses like this. I will throw this one into 
the sea when I come back. That ought to wash it clean, don’t you think? 

SECOND ENGINEER.. {Doggedhj.) There's ladders to climb down that 
are none too clean—and dark alleyways- 

MILDRED. I will wear this very dress and none other. 

SECOND ENGINEER. No offcnsc meant. It’s none of my business. 1 
was only warning you- 

MILDRED. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 

SECOND ENGINEER. {Loolciiig doxou tJic dccJc—with a sigh of relief.) 
There’s the Fourth now. He’s waiting for us. If you’ll come- 

MHiDRED. Go on. I’ll follow you. {He goes, mildred turns a 
mocking smile on her aunt.) An oaf—^but a handsome, virile oaf. 

AUNT. (Scornfxdly. ) Poser! 

MILDRED. Take care. He said there were dark alley\vays- 

AUNT. {In the same tone.) Poser! 

MILDRED. {Biting her lips angrily.) You are right. But would 
that my millions were not so anemically chaste! 

AUNT. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no doubt you would drag the name 
of Douglas in the gutter! 

MILDRED. Prom which it sprang. Goodby, Aunt. Don’t pray too 
hard that I may fall into the fie.rv fnrnaeo 
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AUNT. Poser! 

MILDRED; {Viciously,) Old hag! (She slaps her aunt insultingly 
across the face and walks off, laughing gayly.) 

AUNT. (Screams after her,) I said poser! 

(Curtain,) 


Scene III 

SCENE. The stokehole. In the rear, the dimly’Outlined bulks of the 
furnaces and boilers. High overhead one hanging electric bulb sheds just 
enough light through the murky air laden with coal dust to pile up masses 
of shadoivs everywhere, A line of men, stripped to the waist, is before 
the furnace doors. They bend over, looking neither to right nor left, 
handling their shovels as if they were part of their bodies, with a strange, 
awkward, swinging rhythm. They use the shovels to throw open the fur¬ 
nace doors. Then from these fiery round holes in the black a flood of 
terrific light and heat pours full upon the men who are outlined in silhouette 
m the crouching, inhuman attitudes of chained gorillas. The men shovel 
with a rhythmic motion, swinging as on a pivot from the coal which lies 
in heaps on the floor behind to hurl it into the flaming mouths before them. 
There is a tumult of noise—the brazen clang of the furnace doors as they 
are flung open or slammed shut, the grating, tecth-griiting grind of steel 
against steel, of crunching coal. This clash of sou7ids stuns one\s ears 
with its rending dissonance. But there is order in it, rhythm, a mechani¬ 
cal regulated recurrence, a tempo. And rising above all, making the air 
hum with the quiver of liberated energy, the roar of leaping flames in the 
furnaces, the monotonous throbbing beat of the engines. 

As the curtain rises, the furnace doors are shut. The men are taking 
a breathing spell. One o^ two are arranging the coal behind them, pulling 
it into moi'e accessible heaps. The others can be dimly made out leaning 
on their shovels in relaxed attitudes of exhaustion, 

PADDY. (From somewhere in the line — plainthwly,) Yerra, will 
this divirs own watch nivir end? Me back is broke. I’m destroyed 
entirely. 

YANK. (From the center of the line — u)ith exuberant scorn,) Aw, 
ynh make me sick! Lie down and croak, why don’t yuh? Always beefin’, 
dat’s you! Say dis is a cinch! Dis was made for me! It’s my meat, 
get me! (A whwtle is blown—a thin, .shrill note from .somewhere over¬ 
head in the darkness, yank cui'scs without re.sentmcnt,) Dere’s de damn 
engineer crackin’ dc whip. He tinks we’re loafin’. 

PADDY. (Vindictively,) God stiffen him! 
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YANK, {In an exultant tone of command.) Come on, yonse guys! 
Git into de game! She’s gittin hungry! Pile some grub in her. Trow 
it into her belly! Come on now, all of youse! Open her up! 

(At this last all the men, who have followed his movements of getting 
into position, throw open their furnace doors with a deafening clang. 
The fiery light floods over their shoulders as they iend round for the coal. 
Rivulets of sooty sweat have traced maps on their backs. The enlarged 
muscles form bunches of high light and shadow.) 

YANK. {Chanting a count as he shovels without seeming effort.) 

One—two—tree- {His voice rising exultantly in the joy of battle.) 

*Dat’s de stuff! Let her have it! All togedder now! Sling it into her! 
Let her ride! Shoot de piece now! Call de toin on her! Drive her into 
it! Peel her move! Watch her smoke! Speed, dat’s her middle name! 
Give her coal, youse guys! Coal, dat’s her booze! Drink it up, baby! 
Let’s see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! Dere she go-o-es. {This 
last in the chanting formula of the gallery gods at the six-day bike race. 
He slams his furnace door shut. The others do likewise with as much 
unison as their wearied bodies will permit. The effect is of one fiery eye 
after another being blotted out with a series of aecompanying baiigs.) 

PADDY, {Groaning.) Jle back is broke. I’m bate out—bate- 

{There is a pause. Then the inexorable whistle sounds again from 
the dim regions above the electric light. There is a growl of cursing 
rage from all sides.) 

YANK. {Shaking his fist upward—contemptuously.) Take it easy 
dere, you! Who d’yuh tinks runnin’.dis game, me or you? When I git 
ready, we move. Not before! When I git ready, get me! 

VOICES. {Approvingly.) That’s the stuff! 

Yank tal him, py golly! 

Tank ain’t afeerd. 

Goot poy, Yank! 

Give him hell! 

Tell ’im ’e’s a bloody swine! 

Bloody slave-driver! 

YANK. {Contemptuously.) He ain’t got no noive. He’s yellow, get 
me? All de engineers is yellow. Doy got streaks a mile wide. Aw, to 
hell wit him! Let’s move, youse guys. We had a rest. Come on, she 
needs it! Give her pep! It ain’t for him. Him and his whistle, dey 
don’t belong. But we belong, see! We gotter feed de baby! Come on! 
(He turns and flings his furnace door open. They all follow his lead. 
At this instant the second aiid fourth engineers enter from the darkness 
on the left with Mildred between them. She starts, turns paler, her pose 
is crumbling, she shivers with fright in spiie. of the blazing heat, but 
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forces herself to leave the engineers and take a few steps nearer the men. 
She is right behind yank. All this happens quickly while the men have 
their hacks turned,) 

YANK. Come on, youse guys! {He is turning to get coal when the 
whistle sounds again in a peremptory, irritating note. This drives yank 
into a sudden fury. While the other men have turned full around and 
stopped dtimfounded hy the spectacle of mildred standing there in her 
white dress, yank docs not turn far enough to see her. Besides, his head 
is thrown hack, he hlinks upward through the murk trying to find the' 
owner of the whistle, he brandishes his shovel murderously over his head 
in one hand, pounding on his chest, gorilla-like, with the other, shouting,) 
Toin off dat whistle! Come down outa dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, 
Belfast bum, yuh! Come down and I’ll knock yer brains out! Yuh 
lousy, stinkin’, yellow mut of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come down 
and I’ll moider yuh! Pullin’ dat whistle on me, huh? I’ll show yuh! 
I’ll crash yer skull in! I’ll drive yer teet’ down yer treat! I’ll slam 
yer nose trou de back of yer head! I ’ll cut yer guts out for a nickel, yuh 

lousy boob, yuh dirty, crummy, muck-eatin’ son of a - {Suddenly he 

becomes conscious of all the other men staring at something directly 68- 
hind his hack. He whirls defensively with a snarling, murderous growl, 
crouching to spring, his lips drawn hack over his teeth, his small eyes 
gleaming ferociously. He sees mildred, like a white apparition in the' 
full light from the open furnace doors. He glares into her eyes, turned 
to stone. As for her, during his speech she has listened, paralyzed unth 
horror, terror, her whole personality crushed, beaten in, collapsed, hy the 
terrific impact of this unknown, abysmal brutality, naked and shameless. 
-As she looks at his gorilla face, as his eyes bore into hers, she utters a low, 
choking cry and shrinks away from him, putting both hands up before 
her eyes to shut out the sight of his face, to protect her own. This startles 
yank to a reaction. His mouth falls open, his eyes grow bewildered.) 

MILDRED. {Aboxit to faint—to the engineers, xvho now have her one 
by each arm — whimperingly.) Take me away! Oh, the filthy beast! 
{She faints. They carry her quickly back, disappearing in the darkness at 
the left, rear. An iron door clangs shxit. Rage and bewildered fury 
rush back on yank. He feels himself insulted in some xinknown fashion 
in the very heart of his pride. He roars.) God damn yuh! {And 
hurls his shovel aftQr them at the door which has just closed. It hits the 
steel bulkhead unth a clang and falls clattering on the steel floor. From 
overhead the whistle sounds again in a long, angry, insistent command.) 

{Cxirtain.) 
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Scene IV 

SCENE. The firemen's forecastle, yank's icafc/i has jiirSt come off 
duty and had dinner. Their faces and bodies shine from a soap and 
water scrubbing but around their eyeSy where a hasty dousing does not 
touchy the coal dust sticks like black make-upy giving them a queery 
sUiister expression, yank has not washed either face or body. He 
stands out in contrast to themy a blackenedy brooding figure. He is seated 
.forward on a bench in the exact attitude of B,odin's ^*Thc Thinker," 
The othersy most of them smoking pipeSy are staring at yank half-apprc- 
hcnsivcly y as if fearing an outburstj half-amusedly y as if they saw a joke 
somewhere that tickled them. 

VOICE.S. He ain't ate nothin'. 

Py golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in him. 

Divil a lie. 

Yank feeda da fire, no feeda da face. 

Ila-ha. 

He ain't even Avashed hisself. 

He's forgot. 

Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 

yank. {Sullenly.) Forgot nothin'! To hell wit washin'. 

VOICES. It'll stick to you. 

It'll get under your skin. 

Give yer the bleedin' itch, that's wot 
It makes spots on you—like a leopard. 

Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 

Better wash up, Yank. 

You sleep better. 

Wash up, Yanlc. 

Wash up! Wash up! 

YANK. {Resentfully.) Aw say, yousc guys. Lemme alone. Cai 
youse see I'm try in' to tink? 

ALL. {Repeating the word after him as one with cynical mockery 
Think! {The word has a brazeiXy metallic quality as if their throats wer^^ 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hardy barking laughter.) 

YANK. {Springmg to his feet and glaring at them belligerently.) 
Yes, tiuk! Tiuk, dat's what I said. What about it? {They are silenty 
puzzled by his sudden resentment at what used to be one of his jokes. 
YANK sits down again in the same attitude of "The Thinker.") 

VOICES. Leave him alone. 

He's got a grouch on. 

Why wouldn't he? 
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PADDY. {’With*a wink at the others,) Sure I know what’s the 
matter. ’Tis aisy to see. He’s fallen in love, I’m telling you. 

ALL. {Repeating the word after him as one with cynical mockery,) 
Love! {The word has a brazen, metallic quality as if their throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hard, barking laughter,) 

YANK. {With a contemptuous snort,) Love, hell! Hate, dat’s 
what. I’ve fallen in hate, get me? 

PADDY. {Philosophically,) ’Twould take a wise man to tell one 
from the other. {With a bitter, ironical scorn, increasing as he goes 
on,) But I’m telling you it’s love that’s in it. Sure what else but love 
for us poor bastes in the stokehole would be bringing a fine lady, dressed 
like a white quaiie, down a mile of ladders and steps to be havin’ a look 
at us? 

{A growl of anger goes tip from all sides,) 

LONG. {Jumping on a bench — hectically), Hinsultin’ us! Hinsultin’ 
us, the bloody cow! And them bloody engineers! Wliat riglit ’as they 
got to be exhibitin’ us ’s if we was bleedin’ monkeys in a menagerie? 
Did we sign for hinsults to our dignity as ’onest workers? Is that in 
the ship’s articles? You kin bloody well bet it ain’t! But I knows 
why they done it. I arsked a deck steward ’o she Avas and ’c told me. 
’Er old man’s a bleedin’ millionaire, a bloody Capitalist! ’E’s got enuf 
bloody gold to sink this Weedin’ ship! ’E makes arf tlie bloody steel 
in the world! ’E owns tliis bloody boat! And you and me. Comrades, 
Ave're ’is slaves! And the skipper and mates and engineers, they’re ’is 
slaves! And she’s ’is bloody daugliter and we’re all ’er slaves, too! 
And she gives ’er orders as ’ow she wants to see the bloody animals below 
decks and down they takes ’er! 

{There is a roar of rage from all sides,) 

YANK. {Blinking at him be wilder edly.) Say! Wait a moment! 
Is all dat straight goods? 

LONG. Straight as string! The Weedin’ steward as waits on ’em, 
’e told me about ’cr. And Avhat’re Ave goin’ ter do, I arsks yer? ’Ave 
Ave got ter swaller ’er hinsults like dogs? It ain’t in the ship’s articles. 
I tell yer Ave got a ca.se.- We kin go to laAV-- 

YANK. {With abysmal contempt.) Hell! LaAv! 

ALL. {Repeating the word after him as one with cynical mockery.) 
Law! {The word has a brazen metallic quality as if their throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hard, barking laughter,) 

LONG. {Feeling the ground slipping from under his feet—desper¬ 
ately,) As voters and citizens we kin force tlie bloody governments—- 

YANK. {With abysjnal contempt.) Hell! Governments! 
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ALL. (Repeating the word after him a^ one witu vynical mockery,) 
Governments! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as if their throats 
were phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hard, barking 
laughter,) 

LONG. (Hysterically,) We’re free and equal in the sight of God- 

YANK. (With abysmal contempt,) Hell! God! 

ALL. (Repeating the word after him as one with cynical mockery,) 
God! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as if their ‘throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hard, barking laughter,) 

YANK. (Witheringly,) Aw, join de Salvation Army! 

ALL. Sit down! Shut up! Damn fool! Sea-lawyer! 

(long slinks back out of sight,) 

PADDY. (Continuing the trend of his thoughts as if he had never 
been interrupted — bitterly,) And there she was standing behind us, and 
tlic Second pointing at us like a man you’d hear in a circus would be say¬ 
ing: In this cage is a queerer kind of baboon than ever you’d find in 
darkest Africy. We roast them in tlieir o^^^l sweat—and be damned if 
you won’t hear some of thim saying they lilve it! (He glances scornfully 
at YANK.) 

YANK. (With a bewildered uncertain growl.) Aw! 

PADDY. And there was Yank roarin’ curses and turning round wid 
his sliovel to brain her—and she looked at him, and him at her- 

YANK. (Slowly,) She was all white. I thought she was a ghost. 
Sure. 

PADDY. (With heavy, biting sarcasm,) ’Twas love at first sight, divil 
a doubt of it! If you’d seen the endearin’ look on lier pale mug when 
she shriveled away with her hands over her eyes to shut out the sight of 
him! Sure, ’twas as if she’d seen a great hairy ape escaped from the 
Zoo! 

YANK. (Stung—with a growl of rage,) Aw! 

PADDY. And the loving way Yank heaved his shovel at the skull of 
her, only she was out the door! (A grin breaking over his face,) ’Twas 
touching, I’m telling 3 "Ou! It put the touch of home, swate home in 
the stokehole. 

. (There is a roar of laughter from all,) 

YANK. (Glaring at paddy menacingly,) Aw, choke dat off, see! 

PADDY, (Not heeding him—to the otht^rs,) And her grabbin’ at 
the Second’s arm for protection. (With a grotesque imitation of a 
woman's voice,) Kiss me. Engineer dear, for it’s dark down here and 
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me old man’s in Wall Street making money! Hug me tight, darlin’, 
for I’m afeerd in the dark and me mother’s on deck makin’ eyes at the 
skipper 1 

{Another roar of laughter.) 

YANK. {Threateningly.) Say! What yuh tryin’ to do, kid me, 
yuh old Harp? 

PADDY. Divil a bit! Ain’t I wishin’ mysell’ you’d brained her? 

YANK. {Fiercely.) I’ll brain her! I’ll brain her yet, wait ’n’ 
see! {Coming over to paddy — slowly.) Say, is dat what she called 
me—a hairy ape? 

PADDY. She looked it at you if she didn’t say the word itself. 

YANK. {Grinning, horribly.) Hairy ape, hull? Sure! Dat’s de 
'Nvay she looked at me, aw riglit. Hairy ape! So dat’s me, huh? 
{Bursting into rage—as if she were still in front of him.) Yuh skinny 
tart! Yuh whitefaced bum, yuh! I’ll show yuh who’s a ape! {Turn- 
ing to the others^ bewilderment seizing him again.) Say, youse guys. 
I was bawlin’ him out for pullin’ de whistle on us. You lieard me. And 
den I seen youse lookin’ at somep’n and I thouglit he’d sneaked down 
to come up in back of me, and I hopped around to knock liim dead wit 
de shovel. And dere she was wit. de light on her! Christ, yuh coulda 
pushed me over with a finger! I Avas scared, get me ? Sure! I tought 
she was a ghost, see? She was all in white like dey wrap around stiffs. 
You seen her. Kin yuh blame me? She didn’t belong, dat’s Avliat. And 
den when I come to and seen it was a real skoit and seen de way slie was 
lookin’ at me—^like Paddy said—Christ, I was sore, get me? I don’t 
stand for dat stuff from nobody. And I flung de shovel—on’y she’d beat 
it. {Furiously.) I wished it’d banged her! I wished it’d knocked.her 
block off! 

LONG. And be ’anged for murder or ’lectrocuted? She ain’t bleedin’ 
well worth it. 

YANK. I don’t give a damn w’hat! I’d be square wit her, wouldn’t 
I? Tink I wan ter let her put somep’n over on me? Tink I’m goin’ to 
let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh don’t know me! No one ain’t never 
put nothin’ dver on me and got away wit it, see!—^not dat kind of stuff— 
no guy and no skoit neither! I’ll fibs her! Maybe she’ll come down 
again- 

VOICE. No chance, Yank. You scared her out of a year’s growth. 

YANK. I scared her? Why de hell should I scare her? AVho de 
hell is she? Ain’t she de same as me? Hairy ape, huh? {With his 
old confident bravado.) I’ll show her I’m better’n her, if she on’y knew 
it. I belong and she don’t, see! I move and she’s dead! Twenty-five 
kJiots a hour, dat’s me! Dat carries her but I make dat. She’s on’y 
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baggage. Sure! (Again bewilderedly.) But, Christ, she was funny 
lookin’! Did yuh pipe her hands? White and skinny. Yuh could see 
de bones trough ’em. And her mush, dat was dead white, too. And 
her eyes, dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! Sure! Hairy 
ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! (He extends his right arm, 
swelling out the great 7nuscles.) I coulda took her wit dat, wit just 
my little finger even, and broke her in two. (Again bewilderedly.) 
Say, who is dat skoit, huh? What is she? What’s she come from? 
Who made her? Who give her de noive to look at me like dat? Dis 
ting’s got my goat right. I don’t get her. She’s new to me. What 
does a skoit like her mean, huh? She don’t belong, get me I I can’t 
see her. (With growing anger.) But one ting I’m wise to, aw right, 
aw right! Youse all kin bet your shoits I’ll get even wit her. I’ll show 

her if she tinks she-She grinds de organ and I’m on de string, huh? 

I’ll fix her! Let her come down again and I’ll fiing her in de furnace! 
Slie’ll move den! She won’t shiver at nothin’, den! Speed, dat’ll be 
her! She’ll belong den! (He grins horribly.) 

PADDY. She’ll never come. She’s had her belly-full, I’m telling 
you. She’ll be in bed now, I’m thinking, wid ten doctors and nurses 
feediu’ her salts to clean the fear out of her. 

YANK. (Eni'aged.) Yuh tink I made her sick, too, do yuh? Just 
lookin’ at me, hull? Hairy ape, huh? (In a frenzy of rage.) I’ll fix 
her! I’ll tell her where to git off! She’ll git down on her knees and 
take it back or I’ll burst de face offen her! (Shaking one fist upward 
and beating on his chest with the other.) I’ll find yuh! I m comin , 
d’yuh hear? I’ll fix yuh, God damn yuh! (He inakes a rush for the 
door.) 

VOICES. Stop him! 

He’ll get shot! 

He’ll murder her! 

Trip him up.l 
Hold him! 

He’s gone crazy! 

Gott, he’s strong! 

Hold him down! 

Look out for a kick! 

Pin his arms! 

(They have all piled on hm and, after a fierce struggle, by sheer 
weight of numbers have borne him to the floor just inside the .door.) 

PADDY. (Who has remained detached.) Kape him down till he’s 
cooled off. (Scornfully.) Yerra, Yank, you’re a great fooL Is it 
payin’ attention at all you are to the like of that skinny sow widout one 
drop of rale blood in. her ? 
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YANK. {Frcnziedly, from the bottom of the heap,) She done me 
doit! She doue me doit, didn’t she? I’ll git square wit her! I’ll git 
her some way! Git offen me, youse guys! Lemme up! I’ll show her 
who’s a ape! 

{Curtain.) 


Scene V 

SCENE. Three weeks later. .^1 corner of Fifth Avenue in the Fifties 
on a fine Su 7 iday morning. A general atmosphere of clean, well- 
tidied, wide street; a flood of mellow, tempered sunshine; gentle, genteel 
breezes. In the rear, the show windows of two shops, a jewelry establish¬ 
ment on the corner, a furrier^s next to it. Here the adornments of ex¬ 
treme wealth are tantalizingly displayed. The jeweler^s window is 
gaudy with glittering diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, etc., fashioned 
in ornate tiaras, crowns, necklaces, collars, etc. From each piece hangs 
an enormous tag from which a dollar sign and numerals in intermittent 
electric lights wink out the incredible prices. The same in the furrier^s. 
Rich furs of all varieties hang there bathed in a downpour of artificial 
light. The general effect is of a background of magnificence cheapened 
and made grotesque by commercialism, a background in tawdry dishar¬ 
mony with the clear light and sunshine on the street itself. 

Up the side street yank and long come swaggering, long is dress¬ 
ed in shore clothes, wears a black Wmdsor tie, cloth cap. yank is in his 
dirty dungarees. A fireman^s cap with black peak is cocked defiantly on 
the side of his head. He has not shaved for days and around his fierce, 
resentful eyes—as around those of long to a lesser degree—the black 
smudge of coal dust still sticks like make-up. They hesitate and stand 
together at the corner, swaggering, looking about them with a forced, 
defiant contempt. 

LONG. {Indicating it all with an oratorical gesture.) Well, 'ere we 
are. Fif’ Avenoo. This ’ore’s their bleedin’ private lane, as yer might 
say. {Bitterly.) We’re trespassers ’ere. Proletarians keep orf the 
grass! 

YANK. {Dully.) I don’t sec no grass, yuh boob. {Staring at the 
sidewalk.) Clean, ain’t it? Yuh could eat a fried egg olfen it. The 
white wings got some job sweepin’ dis up. {Looking up and down the 
avenue — surlily.) Where’s all de white-collar stiffs yUh said was here 
—^and de skoits —her kind? 

LONG. In church, blarst ’em! Arskin’ Jesus to give ’em more 
money. 

YANK. Choich, huh? I usetcr go-to choich onct—sure—when I was 
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a kid. Me old raau and woman, dey made me. Dey never went dem- 
selves, dough. Always got too big a head on Sunday mornin’, dat was 
dem. {Wiih a grin,) Dey was scrappers for fair, hot’ of dem. On 
Satiday nights when dey hot' got a skinful dey could put up a bout 
oughter been staged at de Garden.*^ When dey got trough dere wasn’t 
a chair or table wit a leg under it. Or else dey bot’ jumped on me 
for somep’n. Dat was where I loined to take punishment. {With a 
grin (ind a swagger,) I’m a chip offen de old block, get me? 

LONG. Did yer old man follow the sea? 

YANK. Naw. Worked along shore. I runned away when me old 
lady croaked wit de tremens. I helped at truekin’ and in de market. 
Den I shipped in de stokehole. Sure. Dat belongs. De rest was nothin’. 
{Looking around him,) I ain’t never seen dis before. De Brooklyn 
waterfront, dat was where I was dragged up. {Taking a deep breath,) 
Dis ain’t so bad at dat, huh? 

LONG. Not bad? Well, we pays for it wiv our bloody sweat, if yer 
wants to know! 

YANK. {With sudden angry disgust,) Aw, hell! I don’t see no 
one, sec—like her. All dis gives me a pain. It don’t belong. Say, ain’t 
dere a back room around dis dump? Let’s go shoot a ball. All dis is 
too clean and quiet and dolled-up, get me! It gives me & pain. 

LONG. Wait and yer’ll bloody well see- 

YANK. I don’t wait for no one. I keep on de move. Say, what 
yuh drag me up here for, anyway? Tryin’ to kid me, yuh simp, yuh? 

LONG. Yer wants to get back at ’cr, don't yer? Tliat’s what yer 
been sayin’ every bloomin’ hour since she hinsulted yer. 

YANK. {Vehemently,) Sure ting I do! Didn’t I try to get even 
with her in Southampton? Didn’t I sneak on de dock and wait for her 
by de gangplank? I was goin’ to spit in her pale mug, sec! Sure, right 
jn her pop-eyes! Dat woulda made me even, see? But no chanct. Dere 
was a whole army of plain-clothes bulls around. Dey spotted me and 
gimme de bum’s rush. I never seen her. But I’ll git square wit her yet, 
you watch! {Furiously,) De lousy tart! She tinks she kin get away 
wit moider—but not wit me! I’ll fix her! I’ll link of a way! 

LONG.. {As disgusted as he daises to be,) Ain’t that why I brought 
yer up ’ere—to show yer? Yer been lookin’ at this ’ere ’ole affair wrong. 
Yer been actin’ an’ talkin’ ’s if it was all a bleedin’ personal matter 


4. '*The Garden*' is a familiar way of referring to Madison Square Garden, a 
large building in niid-Manliattan where sports contests and other public entertain¬ 
ments are held. 
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between yer and tliat bloody cow, I \\:uits to convince ycr she was 
on’y a representative of 'er clarss. I wants to awaken yer bloody clarss 
consciousness. • Then yer’ll see it’s Vr clarss yer’ve got to fight, not 
*’er alone. There’s a ’ole mob of ’em like ’erj-'Gawd blind ’em! 

YAXK. (Spitting on his hands — hdligcrcntly,) De more de merrier 
when I gits started. Bring on de gang! 

LOXG. Yer’ll see ’em in arf a mo’, when that church lets out. (He 
turns and sees the window display in the two stores for the first time,) 
Blimey! Look at that, will yer? (They hath walk hack and stand 
looking in the jeweler^s, long flies into a ftiry.) Just look at this ’ere 
bloomin ’ mess! Just look at it! 1 jook at the bleedin ’ prices on ’em—more ’u 

our ’ole bloody stokehole makes in ten voyages sweatin’ in ’ell! And they— 
’er and ’er bloody clarss—buys ’em for toys to dangle on ’em! One of 
these ’ere would buy scolf for a starvin’ family for a year! 

YANK. Aw, cut de sob stuff! T’hell wit de starvin’family! Yuh’ll 
be passin’ de hat to me next. (With naive admiration.) Say, dem tings 
is pretty, liulr? Bet yuh dey’d liock for a piece of change aw right. (Then 
turning away, bored.) But, aw liell, what good ai’c dey? Let her have 
’em. Dey don’t belong no more’n she does. (M^ith a gesture of sweep¬ 
ing the jewelers into oblivion.) All dat don’t count, get me? 

LONG. (Who has moved to the fnrrier^s — indignantly.) And I s’pose 
this ’ere don’t count neither—skins of poor, ’armless animals slaughter¬ 
ed so as ’er and ’ers can keep tlieir bleedin’ noses warm! 

YANK. (Who has been staring at something inside—rvith queer ex¬ 
citement.) Take a slant at dat! Give it de once-over! Monkey fur— 
two t’ousand bucks! (Bewilderedly.) Is dat straight goods—monkey 
fur? What de hell-? 

LONG. (Bitterly.) It's straight enuf. (With grim humor.) They 
wouldn’t bloody well pay that for a ’airy ape’s skin—no, nor for the 
’ole livin’ ape with all ’is ’cad, and body, and soul thrown in! 

YANK. (Clenching his fists, his face growing pale with rage as if 
the skill in the window were a personal insult.) Trowin’ it up in my 
face! Christ! I’ll fix her! 

LONG. (Excitedly.) Church is out. ’Ere they come, the bleedin’ 
swine. (After a glance at lowering face — uneasily.) Easy goes. 

Comrade. Keep yer bloomin’ temper. Remember force defeats itself. 
It ain’t our weapon. We must impress our demands through peaceful 
means—the votes of the on-marching proletarians of the bloody world! 

YANK. (With abysmal contempt.) Votes, hell! Votes is a joke, 
see. Votes for women! Let dem do it! 
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LONG. (Still more uneasily,) Calm, now. Treat Vm wiv the pro¬ 
per contempt. Observe tlie bleedin’ parasites but ’old yer ’orses. 

YANK. (Aiigrily,) Git away from me! Yuh’re yellow, dat’s what. 
Force, dat’s me! De punch, dat’s me every time, see! 

(The crowd from church eriter from the right, sauntering slowly 
and affectedly, their heads held stiffly up, looking neither to right nor left, 
talking in toneless, simpering voices. The women are rouged, calciniined, 
dyed, overdressed to the nth degree. The men are in Prince Alberts, 
high hats, spats, canes, etc. A procession of gaudy marionettes, yet 
with something of the relentless horror of Frankensteins in their de- 
tached, mechanical unawareness,) 

VOICES. Dear Doctor Caiaphas! He is so sincere! 

Wliat was the sermon? I dozed off. 

About the radicals, my dear—and the false doctrines that are being 
preached. 

We must organize a hundred per cent American bazaar. 

And let everyone contribute one one-hundredth per cent of their income 
tax. 

What an original idea! 

We can devote the proceeds to rehabilitating the veil of the temple. 
But that has been done so many times. 

YANK. (Glaring from one to the other of them—with an insulting 
snort of scorn,) Huh! Huh! 

(Without seeming to see him, they make wide detours to avoid the 
spot where he stands in the middle of the sidewalk,) 

LONG. (Frightencdly,) Keep yer bloomin’ mouth shut, I tells yer. 

YANK. (Viciously,) G’wan! Tell it to Sweeney! (Tie swaggers 
away and deliberately lurches into a top-hatted gentleman, then glares at 
him pugnaciously,) Say, who d’yuh tink yuh’re bumpin’? Tink yuh 
own de oith? 

# 

GENTLEMAN. (Coldly and affectedly,) I beg your pardon. (He 
has not looked at yank and passes on without a glance, leaving him 
bewildered,) 

LONG. (Rushing up and grabbing yank’s arm,) ’Ere! Come 
away! This wasn’t what I meant. Yer’ll ’ave the bloody coppers down 
on us. 

YANK. (Savagely—giving him a push that, sends him sprawling,) 
Q’wan! 

LONG. (Picks himself up—hysterically,) I’ll pop orf then. This 
ain’t what I meant. And whatever ’appens, yer can’t blame me. (He 
slhke off left ). 
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YANK. T’ hell wit yoiise! (JTe approaches a lady—with a vicious 
grin and a smirking wink,) Hello, Kiddo. How’s every little ting? Got 
anyting on for to-night? I know an old boiler down to de docks we 
kin crawl inLo. {The lady stalks hy without a look, without a change 
of pace, YANK turns to others — insultingly.) Holy smokes, what a 
mug! Go hide yuhself before de horses shy at yuh. Gee, pipe de heine 
on dat one! Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin of a ferryboat. Paint 
and powder! All dolled up to kill! Yuh look like stiffs laid out for de 
boneyard! Aw, g’wan, de lot of youse! Yuh give me de eye-ache. Yuh 
don’t belong, get me! Look at me, why don’t youse dare? I belong, 
dat’s me! {Pointing to a skyscraper across the street which is in process 
of construction—with bravado,) See dat building goin’ up dere? See 
de steel work? Steel, dat’s me! Youse guys live on it and think yuh’re 
somep’n. But I’m in it, see! I’m de hoistin’ engine dat makes it go up! 
I’m it—de inside and bottom of it! Sure! I’m steel and steam and 
smoke and de rest of it! It moves—speed—twenty-five stories up—and 
me at de top and bottom—movin’! Youse simps don’t move. Yuh’re 
on’y dolls I winds up to see ’m spin. Yuh’re de garbage, get me—de 
leavins—de ashes we dump over de side! Now, what ’a’ yuh gotta say? 
{But as they seem neither to see nor hear him, he flies into a fury,) 
Bums! Pigs! Tarts! Bitches! {Pie turns in a rage on the men, bump- 
ing viciously into them but not jarring them the least bit. Bather it is 
he who recoils after each collision. He keeps growling.) Git off de oithl 
G’wan, yuh bum! Look where yuh’re goin’, can’t yuh? Git outa here! 
Fight, why don’t yuh? Put up yer mits! Don’t be a dog! Fight or 
I’ll knock yuh dead! {But, without seeming to see him, they all answer 
with mechanical affected politeness.) I beg your pardon. {Then at a 
cry from one of the women, they all scurry to the ftirrier^s window.) 

THE WOMAN. {Ecstatically, with a gasp of delight.) Monkey far! 
{The whole crowd of men and women choi'us after her in the same tone 
of affected delight.) Monkey fur! 

YANK. {With a jerk of his head back on his shoulders, as if he had 
received a punch full in the face — raging.) I see yuh, all in white! I 
see yuh, yuh white-faced tart, yuh! Hairjr ape, huh? I’ll hairy ape 
yuh! {He bends down and grips at the street curbing as if to pluck 
it out and hurl it. Foiled in this, snarling with passion, he leaps to the 
lamp-post on the corner and tries to pull it up for a club. Just at that 
moment a bus is heard rumbling up. A fat, high-hatted, spatted gentle¬ 
man rims out from the side street. He calls out plaintively.) Bus! 
Bus! Stop there! {And runs full tilt into the bending, straining yank, 
who is bowled off his balance.) 

yank. {Seeing a fight—with the roar of joy as he springs to his 
feet.) At last! Bus, huh? I’ll bust yuh! {He lets drive a terrific 
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swing, his first landing full on the fat gentleman^s face. But the gentle¬ 
man stands unmoved as if nothing hod happened.) 

GENTLEMAN. I bcg youF pardon. {Then irritahly.) You have 
made me lose my bus. {He claps his hands and begins to scream:) 
Officer! Officer! 

{Many police whistles shrill out on the hista^it and a whole platoon 
of policemen rush in on yank from all sides. He tries to fight iutjs club¬ 
bed to the pavement and fallen upon. The cr.md at the window have 
not moved or noticed this disturbance. The clanging gong of the patrol 
wagon approaches with a clamoring din.) 

{Curtain.) 


Scene VI 

SCENE. Night of the following day. A row of cells in the prison on 
BlackwelVs Island. The cells extend back diagonally from right front to 
left rear. They do not stop, but disappear in the dark background as 
(if they ran on, numberless, into infinity. One electric bulb from the 
low ceiling of the narrow corridor sheds its light through the heavy 
steel bars of the cell at the extreme front and reveals part of the interior. 
YANK can be seen %vithin, crouched on the edge of his cot in the attitude 
of Rodinas ‘*The Thinker.^^ His face is spotted with black and blue 
bruises. A blood-stained bandage is wrapped around his head. 

YANK. {Suddenly starting as if awakening from a dream, reaches 
out and shakes the bars—aloud to himself, wonderingly.) Steel. Dis is 
the Zoo, huh? {A burst of hard, barking laughter comes from the un¬ 
seen occupants of the cells, run^ back down the tier, and abruptly 
ceases.) 

VOICES. {Mockingly.) The Zoo. That’s a new name for this 
coop—a damn good name! 

Steel, eh? You said a mouthful. This is the old iron house. 

Who is that boob talkin’? 

He’s the bloke they brung in out of his head. The bulls had beat him 
up fierce. 

YANK. {Dully.) I musta been dreamin’. I fought I was in a cage 
at de Zoo—^but de apes don’t talk, do dey? 

VOICES. {With mocking laughter.) You’re in a cage aw right. 

A coop! 

A pen! 

A sty! 

A kennel! {Hard laughter—a pause.) 
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Say, guy! Who are you? No, never mind lying. What arc you? 

Yes, tell us your sad story. What’s your game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 

YANK. {Dully,) I was a fireman—^stokin’ on de liners. {Then 
with sudden rage, rattling his cell bars,) I’m a hairy ape, get me? 
And I’ll bust youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t lay off kiddin’ me. 

VOICES. Huh! You’re a hard boiled duck, ain’t you! 

When you spit, it bounces! {Laughter,) 

Aw, can it. He’s a regular guy. Ain’t you? 

What did he say he was—a ape? 

YANK. {Defiantly,) Sure ting! Ain’t dat what youse all are— 
apes? {A silf^'tJce. Then a furious rattling of bars from down the 
corridor.) 

A VOICE. {Thick with rage.) I’ll show yuh who’s a ape, yuh 
bum! 

VOICES. Ssshh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 

Piano I 

You’ll have the guard down on us! 

YANK. {Scornfully.) De guard? Yuh mean de keeper, don’t 
yuh? {Angry exclamations from all the cells.) 

VOICE. {Placatingly.) Aw, don’t pay no attention to him. He’s 
off his nut from the beatin’-up he got. Say, you guy! We’re waitin’ to 
hear what they landed you for—or ain’t yuh tellin’? 

YANK. Sure, I’ll tell youse. Sure! Why de hell not? On’y— 
youse won’t g^t me. Nobody gets me but me, see? I started to tell de 
Judge and all he says was: ‘‘Toity days to tink it over.” Tink it over! 
Christ, dat’s all I been doin’ for weeks! {After a pause.) I was tryin’ 
to git even wit someone, see?—someone dat done me doit, 

VOICES. {Cynically.) De old stuff, I bet. Your goil, huh? 

Give yuh the double-cross, huh? 

That’s them every time! 

Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 

YANK. {Disgustedly.) Aw, yuh’re all wrong! Sure dere was a 
skoit in it—but not what youse mean, not dat old tripe. Dis was a new 
kind of skoit. She was dolled up all in white—in de stokehole. I tought 
she was a ghost. Sure. {A pause.) 

VOICES. {Whispering.) Gee, he’s still nutty. 

Let him rave. It’s fun listenin’. 

YA.NK. {Unheeding—groping in his thoughts.) Her hands—dey 
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"was skinny and white like dey wasn’t real but painted on somep’n. Dere 
was a million miles from me to her—twenty-five knots a hour. She was 
like some dead ting de eat bruiig in. Sure, dat’s what. She didn’t be¬ 
long. She belonged in de window of a toy store, or on de top of a garbage 
can, see! Sure! {He breaks out angrily,) But would yuh believe it, 
she had de noive to do me doit. She lamped me like she was seein’ 

soraep’n broke loose from dc menagerie. Christ, yuh’d oughter seen her 

eyes! {He rattles the bars of his cell furiously,) But I’ll get back at 
her yet, you watch! And if I can’t find her I’ll take it out on de gang 
she runs wit. I’m wise Jto where dey hangs out now. I’ll show her 

who belongs! I’ll show her who’s in de move and who ain’t. You 

watch my smoke! 

VOICES. {Serious and joking,) Dat’s de talkin’! 

Take her for all she’s got! 

What was this dame, anyway? Who was she, eh? 

YANK. I dunno. First cabin stiff. Her old man’s a millionaire, dey 
says—name of Douglas. 

VOICES. Douglas? That’s the president of the Steel Trust, I bet. 
Sure. I seen his mug in de papers. 

He’s filthy with dough. 

VOICES. Hey, feller, take a tip from me. If you want to get back 
at that dame, you better join the Wobblies.® You’ll get some action 
then. 

YANK. Wobblies? What de hell’s d.at? 

VOICE. Ain’t you ever heard of the I.W.W.? 

YANK. Naw. What is it? 

VOICE. A gang of blokes—a tough gang. I been readin’ about ’em 
to-day in the paper. The guard give me the Sunday Times. There’s a 
long spiel about ’em. It’s from a speech made in the Senate by a guy 
named Senator Queen. {He is in the cell next to yank’s. There is a 
rustling of paper,) Wait’ll I see if I got light enough and I’ll read you. 
Listen. {He reads:) ‘'There is a menace existing in this country to¬ 
day which threatens the vitals of our fair Republic—as foul a menace 
against the very life-blood of the American Eagle as was the foul con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline against the eagles of ancient Rome!” 

VOICE. {Disgustedly,) Aw, hell! Toll him to salt de tail of dat 
eagle! 


5. The Industrial Workers of the World, known as the I.W.W. (or Wobblies), 
was organized in 1905 and flourished into the 1920’s. It is well described in the 
dialogue of the following scenes. 
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VOICE. (Beading:) refer to that devirs brew of rascals, jail¬ 
birds, murderers and cut-throats who libel all honest workingmen by 
calling themselves the Industrial Workers of the World; but in the light 
of their nefarious plots, I call them the Industrious Wvcckers of the 
World!’' 

YANK. (With vengeful satisfaction,) Wreckers, dat’s de right 
dope! Dat belongs! Me for dem! 

VOICE. Ssshh! (Reading:) “This fiendish organization is a foul 
ulcer on the fair body of our Democracy-" 

VOICE. Democracy, hell! Give him the boid, fellers—the raspberry 1 
(They do,) 

VOICE. Ssshh! (Beading:) “Like Cato I say to this Senate, the 
I. W. W. must be destroyed !^ For they represent an ever-present dagger 
pointed at the heart of the greatest nation the world has even known, 
where all men are born free and equal, with equal opportunities to all, 
where the Founding Fathers have guaranteed to each one happiness, 
where Truth, Honor, Liberty, Justice, and the Brotherhood of Man are 
a religion absorbed with one's mother's milk, taught at our father's knee, 
sealed, signed, and stamped upon in the glorious Constitution of these 
United States!" (A perfect storm of hisses, catcalls, loos, and hard 
laughter,) 

VOICES. (Scornfully,) Hurrah for de Fort' of July!® 

Pass dc hat! 

Liberty! 

Justice! 

Honor! 

Opportunity! 

Brotherhood 1 

ALL. (With alysmal scorii.) Aw, hell! 

VOICE. Give that Queen Senator guy the bark! All togedder 
pow—one—two—tree- (A terrific chorus of larking and yapping,) 

GUARD. (From a distance,) Quiet there, youse—or I'll git the 
hose. (The noise sulsides,) 

TANK. (With growling rage,) I'd like to catch that Senator guy 
alone for a second. I'd loin him some trute! 

VOICE. Ssshh! Here's where he gits down to cases on the Wobblies. 
(Beads:) “They plot with fire in one hand and dynamite in the other. 


6. The Fourth of July, the Independence Day of the United States, often 
called* forth extreme patriotic oratory, such as the reported speech quoted above by 
Senator Queen. 
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They stop not before murder to gain their ends, nor at the outraging of 
defenseless womanhood. They w’ould tear down society, put the lowest 
scum in the seats of the mighty, turn Almighty God’s revealed plan for 
the world topsy-turvy, and make of our sweet and lovely civilization a 
shambles, a desolation where man, God’s masterpiece, would soon de¬ 
generate back to the ape!” 

VOICE. {To YANK.) Hey, you guy. Tliere’s your ape stuff again. 

YANK. iWiih a growl of fury.) I got him. So dey blow up tings, 
do dey? Dey turn tings round, do dey? Hey, lend me dat paper, will 
yuh? 

VOICE. Sure. Give it to him. On’y keep it to yourself, see. We 
don’t wan ter listen to no more of that slop. 

VOICE. Here you are. Hide it under your mattress. 

YANK. {Beaching out.) Tanks. I can’t read much but I kin 
manage. {He sits, the paper in the hand at his side, in the attitude of 
Bodin^s ^^The Thinker.’^ A pause. Several snores from down the 
corridor. Suddenly yank Jumps to his feet with a furious groan as if 
some appalling thought had crashed on him — iewildcredly.) Sure—^her 
old man—president of de Steel Trust—^makes half de steel in de world— 
steel—where I tought I belonged—drivin’ trou—movin’—in dat—to 
make her —and cage me in for her to spit on! Christ! {He shakes the 
hars of his cell door till the whole tier trembles. Irritated, protesting 
exclamations from those awakened or trying to get to sleep.) He made 
dis—dis cage! Steel! It don’t belong, dat’s what! Cages, cells, locks, 
bolts, bars—dat’s what it means!—^holdin’ me down wit him at de topi 
But I’ll drive trou! Fire, dat melts it! I’ll be fire—^under de heap— 

fire dat never goes out—^hot as hell—^breakin’ out in de night- {While 

he has been saying this last he has shaken his cell door to a clanging ac- 
companiment. As he comes to the ^^breakin^ ouV^ he seizes one bar 
with both hands and, putting his two feet up against the others so that 
his position is parallel to the floor like a monkey^s, he gives a great 
wrench backwards. The bar bends like a licorice stick under his tre^ 
mendous strength. Just at this moment the prison guard rushes in, 
dragging a hose behind him.) 

guard. {Angrily.) I’ll loin youse bums to wake me up! {Sees 
YANK.) Hello, it’s you, huh? Got the, D.Ts., hey? Well, I’ll cure 
’em. I’ll drown your snakes for yuh! {Noticing the bar.) Hell, look 
at dat bar bended! On’y a bug is strong enough for dat! 

YANK. {Glaring at him.) Or a hairy ape, yuh big yellow bum! 
Look out! Here I come! {He, grabs another bar.) 

GUARD. {Seared now — yelling off left.) Toin de hose on, Ben!— 
full pressure! And call de others—and a strait jacket! {The curtain 
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w falling. As ii hides yank from view, there is a splattering smash as 
the stream of water hits the steel of yank^s cell) 

(Curtain.) 


Scene VII 

SCENE. Nearly a month later. An I.W.W. local near the water¬ 
front, showing the interior of a front room on the ground floor, and the 
street outside. Moonlight on the narrow street, huildings massed in 
black shadow. jP/ic interior of the room, which is general assembly room, 
office, and reading-room, resembles some dingy settlement boys^ club. 
A desk and high stool are in one corner, A table %vith papers, stacks 
of pamphlets, chairs about it, is at center. The whole is decidedly cheap, 
banal, commonplace, and immysterious as a room could well be. The 
secretary is perched on the stool making entries in a large ledger. An 
eye ,shade casts his face into shadows. Eight or ten men, longshoremen, 
iron workers, and the like, are grouped about the table. Two are play¬ 
ing checkers. One is writing a letter. Most of them are smoking pipes. 
A big signboard is on the wall at the rear, ^^Industrial Workers of the 
World—Local No. 57.*^ 

(yank comes down the street outside. He is dressed as in Scene 
Five. He moves cautiously, mysteriously. He comes to a point oppo¬ 
site the door; tiptoes softly, up to ii, listens, is impressed by the silence 
within, knocks carefully, as if he were guessing at the password to some 
secret rite. Listens. No ansiver. Knocks again a bit louder. No 
answer. Knocks impatiently, much louder.) 

secretary. (Turning around on his stool.) What the hell is that 
—someone knocking? (Shouts.) Come in, why don’t you? (All the 
men in the room look up. yank opens the door slowly, gingerly, as if 
afraid of an ambush. He looks around for secret doors, mystery, is 
taken aback by the comrnonplaceness of the room and the men in it, 
thinks he may have gotten in the wrong place, then sees the signboard 
on the wall and is reassured.) 

YANK. (Blurts out.) Hello. 

MEN. (Reservedly.) Hello. 

YANK. (More easily.) I tought I’d bumped into de wrong dump. 

SECRETARY. (Scrutinizing him carefully.) Maybe you have. Are 
3'ou a member? 

YANK. Naw, not yet. Dat’s what I come for—to join. 

SECRETARY. Tliat’s casy. What’s your job—^longshore! 
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YANK. Naw. Fireman—^stoker on de liners, 

SECRETAKY. {With Satisfaction.) Welcome to our city. Glad to 
know you people are waking up at last. We haven’t got many mem¬ 
bers in your line. 

YANK. Naw. De’re all dead to de woild. 

SECRETARY. Well, you can help to wake ’em. What’s your name? 
I’ll make out your card. 

YANK. {Confused.) Name? Lemme tink, 

SECRETARY, {Sharply.) Don’t you know your own name? 

YANK, Sure; but 1 been just Yank for so long—^Bob, dat’s it—^Bob 
Smith. 

SECRETARY, {Writing.) Robert Smith. {Fills out the rest of card.) 
Uere you are. Cost you half ^ dollar. 

YANK. Is dat all—four bits? Dat’s easy. {Gives the Secretary 
the money.) 

SECRETARY. {Throwing it in drawer.) Thanks. Well, make your¬ 
self at home. No introductions needed. There’s literature on the table. 
Take some of fbese pamphlets with you to distribute aboard ship. They 
may bring results. Sow the seed, only go about it right. Don’t get 
caught and fired. We got plenty out of work. What we need is men 
who can hold their jobs—and work for us at the same time. 

YANK. Sure. {But he still stands, embarrassed and uneasy.) 

SECRETARY. {Looking at him — curiously.) What did you knock 
for? TMnk we had a coon in uniform to open doors? 

YANK. Naw. I tought it was locked—and dat yuh’d wanter give 
me the once-over trou a peep-hole or somep’n to see if I was right. 

SECRETARY. {Alert and suspicious but with an easy laugh.) Think 
we were running a crap game? That door is never locked. What put 
that in your nut? 

YANK. {With a knowing grin, convinced that this is all camouflage, 
a part of the secrecy.) Dis burg is full of bulls, ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. {Sharply.) What have the cops to do with us? 
We’re breaking no laws. 

YANK, {With a knowing wink.) Sure. Youse wouldn’t for 
woilds. Sure. I’m wise to dat. 

SECRETARY. You scem to be wise to a lot of stuJff none of us knows 
about. 

YANK. {With another wink.) Aw, dat’s aw right, see. {Then 
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made a bit resentful by the suspicious glances from all sides.) Aw, can 
jt! Youse needn’t put me trou de toid degree. Can’t youse see I be¬ 
long K Sure! I’m rog’lar. I’ll stick, get me? I’ll shoot de woiks for 
youse. Dat’s why I wanted to join in. 

SECRETARY. (Brcczilfj, feeling him out.)' Tliat’s the right spirit. 
Only are you sure you understand what you’ve joined? It’s all plain 
and above board; still, some guys get a wrong slant on us. (Sharply.) 
What’s your notion of the purpose of tlic I. W. W. ? 

YANK. Aw, I know all about it. 

SECRETARY. (Sarcastically.) Well, give us some of your valuable 
information. 

YANK. (Cunningly.) I know enougli not to speak outa my toin. 
(Then, resentfully again.) Aw, say! I’m reg’lar. I’m wise to de game. 
I know yuh got to watch your step wit a stranger. For all youse know, 
I might be a plainclothes dick, or somep’n, dat’s what yuli’re tinkin’, 
huh? Aw, forget it! I belong, see? Ask any guy down to de docks if I 
don’t. 

SECRETARY. AVlio Said you didn’t? 

YANK. After I’m ’nitiated, I’ll show yuh. 

SECRETARY. {Astoundcd,) Initiated? There’s no initiation. 

YANK. {Disappointed,) Ain’t there no password—no grip nor 
nothin’? 

SECRETARY. Whut’d you think this is—the Elks—or the Black 
Hand? 

YANK. De Elks, hell! De Black Hand, dey’re a lot of yellow back- 
stickiii’ Ginees. Naw. Dis is a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. You Said it! That’s wh}” we stand on our two feet in 
the open. We got no secrets. 

YANK. (Surprised hut admiringly,) Yuh mean to say yuh always 
run wide open—^like dis? 

SECRETARY. Exactly. 

YANK. Den yuh sure got your noive wit youse! 

SECRETARY. (Sharply,) Just what was it made you want to join 
us? Come out witli that straight. 

YANK. Yuh call me? Well, I got noive, too! Here’s my hand. 
Yuh w'anter blow tings up, don’t yuh? Well, dat’s me! I belong! 

SECRETARY. (With pretended carelessness,) You mean change the 
unequal conditions of society by legitimate direct action—or with dyna¬ 
mite? 
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YANK. Dynamite! Blow it offen de oith—steel—all de cages—all de 
factories, steamers, buildings, jails—de Steel Trust and all dat makes it 

go. 

SECRETABY. So—tliat’s your idea, eh? And did you have any special 
job in that line you wanted to propose to us ? {Me makes a sign to the 
men, who get up cautiously one by one and group behind yank.) 

YANK. {Boldly.) Sure, I’ll come out wit it. I’ll show youse I’m oue 
of de gang. Dere’s dat millionaire .guy, Douglas- 

SECRETARY. President of the Steel Trust, you mean? Do you waut 
to assassinate him? 

Y.4NK. Naw, dat don’t get you nothin’. I mean blow up de factory, 
de woiks, where he makes de steel. Dat’s what I’m aftei'—to blow up 
de steel, knock all de steel in de woid up to de moon. Dat’ll fix tings! 
{Eagerly, with a touch of bravado.) I’ll do it by me lonesome! I’ll 
show yuh! Tell me where his woiks is, how to git there, all de dope. 
Gimme de stuff, de old butter—and Avatch me do de.rest! Watch de 
smoke and see it move! I don’t give a dam.n if dey nab me—as long as it’s 
done! I’ll solve life for it—and give ’em de laugh! {Half to himself.) 
And I’ll Avrite her a letter and tell her de hairy ape done it. Dat’ll 
square tings. 

SECRETARY. {Stepping away from yank.) Very interesting. {He 
gives a signal. The men, huskies all, throio themselves on yank ojid before 
he knows it they have his legs and arms pinioned. But he is too flabber¬ 
gasted to make a struggle, anyway. They feel him over for weapons.) 

MAN. No gat, no knife. Shall aatc give him Avhat’s Avhat and put 
the boots to him? 

secretary. No. He isn’t Avorth the trouble AA’c’d get into. He’s 
too stupid. {He comes closer and laughs mockingly in y'ank’s face.) 
Ho-ho! By God, this is the biggest joke they’ve put up on us yet. 
Hey, you Joke! Who sent you—^Burns or Pinkerton? No, by God, 
you’re such a bonchead I’ll bet you’re in the Secret Service! Well, 
you dirty spy, you rotten agent provocator, you can go back and tell 
whatcA'cr skunk is paying you blood-money for betraying your brothers 
that he’s Avasting his coin. You couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him 
that all he’ll ever get on us, or ever has got, is just his own sneaking 
plots that he’s framed up to put us in jail. We are Avhat our manifesto 
says we are, neither more nor less—and we’ll give him a copy of that 

any time he calls. And as for you- {He glares scornfully at yank, 

who is sunk in an oblivious stupor.) Oh hell, Avhat’s the vise of talking? 
You’re a brainless ape. 

YANK. {Aroused by the word to fierce but futile struggles.) What’s 
dat, yuh Sheeny bum, yuh! 
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SECRETARY. Throw him out, boys. {In spite of his struggles, this 
fe done with gusto and eclat. Propelled hy several parting kicks, yank 
lands sprawling in the middle of the narrow cohhled street. With a 
growl he starts to get up and storm the closed door, but stops bewildered 
by the confusion in his brain, pathetically impotent, Ue sits there, 
brooding, in as near to the attitude of Rodinas Thinker^^ as he can get 
in his position,) 

YANK. {Bitterly,) So dem boids don't tink I belong, neider. Aw, 
to licll wit ’em! Dey’re in de wrong pew—de same old bull—soapboxes 
and Salvation Army—no guts! Cut out an hour oflfen de job a day and 
make me happy! Gimme a dollar more a day and make me happy! Tree 
square a day,-and cauliflowers in de front yard—ekal rights—a woman 
and kids—a lousy vote—and I’m all fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, hell! 
What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your inside, but it ain’t your 
belly. Feedin’ your face—sinkers and coffee—dat don’t touch it. It’s 
way down—at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, and yuh can’t stop it. It 
moves, and everything moves. It stops and de whole woild stops. Dat’s 
ixie now—I don’t tick, see?—I’m a busted Ingersoll,*^ dat’s what. Steel 
was me, and I owned de Avoild. Now I ain’t steel, and de woild owns 
me. Aw, hell! I can’t see—it’s all dark, get me? It’s all wrong! {He 
turns a bitter mocking face up like an ape gibbering at the moon,) Say, 
youse up dere, Man in de Moon, yuh look so wise, gimme de answer, huh ? 
Slip me de inside dope, de information right from de stable—^^vhere do 
I get off at, huh? 

A POLICEMAN. {Wlio Jias comc up the street in time to hear this 
last — with grim humor,) You’ll get off at the station, you boob, if you 
don’t get up out of that and keep movin’. 

YANK. {Looking up at him—with a hard, bitter laugh.) Sure! 
Lock me up! Put me in a cage! Dat’s de on’y answer yuh know. 
G’wan, lock me up! 

POLICEMAN. What you been doin’? 

YANK. Enuf to gimme life for! I was born, see? Sure, dat’s de 
charge. Write it in do blotter. I was born, get me! 

POLICEMAN. {Jocosely,) God pity your old woman! {Then matter- 
of-fact,) But I’ve no time for kidding. You’re soused. I’d run you 
in but it’s too long a walk to the station. Come on now, get up, or I’ll 
fan your ears with this club. Beat it now! {He hards yank to his feet.) 

YANK, {hi a vague mocking tone.) Say, where do I go from here? 


7. The Ingersoll watch was an inexpensive, -widely used watch during the 1920’s— 
a ''dollar'' watch. 
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POLICEMAN. {Giving him a push—with a grin, indifferently,) Go to 

hell. 


{Curtain,) 


Scene Vill 

SCENE. Twilight of the next day. The monkey house at ihe Zoo, 
One spot of elear gray light falls on the front of one cage so that the 
interior can he seen. The other cages are vague, shrouded in shadow 
from which ehaiierings pitched in a conversational tone can he heard. 
On the one cage a sign from which the word ^*GorilW^ stands out. The 
gigantic animal himself is seen squatting on his haunches on a hench in 
much the^ame attitude as Rodinas ^^Thinker,^^ Yank enters from ihe 
left. Immediately a chorus of angry chattering and screeching breaks 
out. The gorilla turns his eyes hut makes no sound or move,, 

YANK. {With a hard, hitter laugh,) Welcome to your city, huh? 
Hail, hail, do gang’s all here! {At the sound of his voice the chattering 
dies away into an attentive silence, yank walks up to the gorilla^s cage 
and, leaning over the railing, stares in at its occupant, who stares hack 
at him, silent and motionless. There is a pause of dead stillness. Then 
YANK begins to talk in a friendly confidential tone, half-mockingly, hut 
with a deep undercurrent of sympathy,) Say, yuh’re some hard-lookin’ 
guy, ain’t yuh? I seen lots of tough nuts dat de gang called gorillas, 
but yid ’re de foist real one I ever seen. Some chest yuh got, and 
shoulders, and deni arms and initsl I bet yiih got a punch in eider fist 
dat’d knock ’em all silly! {This with genuine admiration. The gorilla, 
as if he tmderstood, stands upright, swelling out his chest and pounding 
on it with his fist, yank grins sympatheticalhj.) Sure, I get yuli. Yuh 
challenge do whole woild, huh? Yuh got what I was sayin’ even if yuh 
muffed de woids. {Then bitterness creeping in,) And why wouldn’t 
yuh get me? Ain’t ^ye both members of de same club—de Hairy Apes? 
{They stare at each other—a pause—then yank goes on slowly and 
bitterly,) So yuh’re what she seen when she looked at me, de white¬ 
faced tart! I was you to her, get me? On’y outa de cage—broke out— 
free to moider her, see? Sure! Dat’s what she tought. She wasn’t 
wise dat I was in a cage, too—wonser’n yours—sure—a damn sight—r 

’cause you got some ohanct to bust loose—but me- {He grows con- 

fxiscd.) Aw, hell! It’s all wrong, ain’t it? {A pause,) I s’pose yuh 
wanter know what I’m doin’ here, huh? I been warmin’ a bench down 
to de Battery—ever since last night. Sure. I seen de sun come up. Dat 
was pretty, too—all red and pink and green. I was lookin’ at de sky¬ 
scrapers—steel—and all de ships cornin’ in, sailin’ out, all over de oith— 
and dey was steel, too. Dc sun >vas warm, dey wasn’t no clouds,' and 
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dere was breeze blowiii’. Sure, it was great stuff. I got it aw right— 
'ivhat Paddy said about dat bein’ de right dope—on’y 1 eouldii't get in it, 
see? I couldn’t belong in dat. It was over my liead. And I kept 
tinkin’—and den 1 beat it up here to see wliat youse was like. And I 
waited till dej' was all gone to git yuli alone. Say, how d yuh feel sittiu’ 
in dat pen^all dc time, liavin’ to stand for ’em coinin’ and starin’ at yuh 
—de white-faced, skinny tarts and de boobs what marry ’em—makin’ 
fun of yuh, laughin’ at yuh, gittin’ scared of yuh—damn ’em! {Ue 
pounds on the rail with his fist. The gorilla rattles the bars of his cage 
and snarls. All the other monkeys set rip an angry chattering in the 
darkiicss, yank goes on excitedly,) Sure! Dat’s dc way it hits me, 
too. On’y yuh’re lucky, see ? Yuh don’t belong wit ’em and yuh know 
it. But me, I belong wit ’em—but I don’t, see? Dey don’t belong wit 
me, dat’s what. Get me? Tinkin’ is hard— {He passes one hand across 
his forehead with a painful gesture. The gorilla growls impatiently, 
YANK goes on gropingly,) It’s dis way, what I’m drivin’ at. Youse 
can sit and dope dream in de past, green woods, de jungle and de rest of 
it. Den yuh belong and dey don’t. Den yuh kin laugh at ’em, see? 
Yuh’re de champ of de woild. But me—I ain’t got no past to tink in, 
nor nothin’ dat’s cornin’, on’y what’s now—and dat don’t belong. Sure, 
you’re de best off! Yuh can’t tink, can yuh? Yuh can’t talk neider. 
But I kin make a bluff at talkin’ and tinkin’—a’most git away wit it— 
a’most!—and dat’s where de joker comes in. {He laughs,) I ain’t on 
oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryiii’ to separate 
’em, takin’ all de woist punches from bot’ of ’em. Maybe dat’s what 
dey call hell, huh? But you, yuh’re at de bottom. You belong! Sure! 
Yuh’re de on’y one in de woild dat does, yuh lucky stiff! {The gorilla 
growls proudly,) And dat’s why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, see? 
{The gorilla roars angrily,) Sure! Yuh get me. It beats it when you 
try to tink it or talk it—^it’s way down—deep—behind—^^^ou ’ii’ me we 
feel it. Sure! Bot’s members of dis club! {He laughs — then in a savage 
tone,) What de hell! T’ hell wit it! A little action, dat’s our meat! 
Dat belongs! Knock ’em down and keep bustin’ ’em till dey croaks 
yuh wit a gat—wit steel! Sure! Are yuh game? Dey’ve looked at 
youse, ain’t dey—in a cage? Wanter git even? Wanter wind up like a 
sport ’stead of croakin’ slow in dere? {The gorilla roars an emphatic 
affirmative, yank goes on with a sort of furious exaltation,) Sure! 
Yuh’re regular! Yuh’ll stick to'de finish! Me ’n’ you, huh?—^bot’ mem¬ 
bers of this club! We’ll put up one last star bout dat’ll knock ’em offen 
deir seats! Dey’ll have to make de cages stronger after we’re trou! {The 
gorilla is straining at his bars, growling, hopping from one foot to the 
other, yank takes a jimmy from under his coat and forces the lock on 
the cage door. He throws this open.) Pardon from de governor!. Step 
out and shake liands. I’ll take yuh, for a walk down Fif ’ Avenoo. 
We’ll knock ’em offen de oith and' tfroak vnt de band playin’. Come 
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ou, Brother. {The gorilla scrambles gingerly oat of his cage. Goes to 
YANK and stands looking at him. yank keeps his mocking tone—holds 
oat his hand.) Shake—de secret grip of our order, {Something, the 
tone of mockery, perhaps, saddcnly enrages the animal. With a spring 
he wraps his huge arms aroand yank in a marderoas hag. There is a 
crackling snap of crashed ribs—a gasping cry, still mocking, from 
YANK.) Hey, I didn’t say kiss me! {The gorilla lets the crushed body 
slip to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, considering; then picks it up, 
throws it in the cage, shuts the door and shuffles off menacingly into the 
darkness at left. ,.1 great uproar of frightened chattering and whimper¬ 
ing comes from the other cages. Then yank moves, groaning, opening 
his eyes, and there is silence. He mutters painfully.) Say—dey oughter 
iiiateli him—wit Zybszko.® He got me, aw riglit. I’m trou. Eten him 
didn’t tiiik I belonged. {Then, with sudden passionate despair.) Christ, 
wliere do I get off at* Wliere do I fit in? {Checking himself as suddeix- 
ly.) Aw, wJiat dc liell! No squawkin’, seel No quiltin’, get me! Croak 
wit your boots on! {He grabs hold of the bars of the cage and hauls 
himself painfully to his feet—looks around him bewildercdly—forces a 
mocking laugh.) In de cage, huh? {In the strident t07ics of a ch'cus 
barker.) Ladies and gents, step forward and take a slant at de one and 
only— {His voice weakening .)—one and original—Hairy Ape from de 

wilds of- {He slips in a heap on the floor and dies. The moiikeys set 

up a chattering, whimpering wail. And, verhaps, the Hairy Ape at last 
belongs.) 

{Curtain.) 


8. Stanislaus Zbyszko (this is the proper spelling) was a prominent hea^Tweight 
wrestler of the 1820 's, - 
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CHARACTERS 

Brutus Jones 
Henry Smithers 
An Old Native Woman 
Lem 

Soldiers 


Emperor 

A Cockney Trader 

A Native Chief 
Adherents of Lem 


The Little Formless Fears; Jeff; The Negro Convicts; The Prison Gnard; 
The Planters; The Auctioneer; The Slaves; The Congo Witch-Doctor; 
The Crocodile God. 


The action of the play takes place on an island in the West Indies as yet 
not self-determined hy white Marines, The form of native government 
is, for the time leing, an empire. 


Scene I 

scene. The audience chamber in the palace of the Emperor—a 
spacious, high-ccUinged room with bare, %vhite-washcd tvalls. The floor 
is of white tiles. In the rear, to the left of center, a wide archway giving 
out on a portico with white pillars. The palace is evidently situated on 
high ground for beyond the portico nothing can be seen but a vista of 
distant hills, their summits crowned with thick groves of palm trees. In 
'the right wall, center; a smaller arched doorway leading to the living 
quarters of the palace. The room is bare of furniture with the exception 
of one huge chair made of uncut wood which stands at center, its back 
to rear. This is very apparently the Emperoris throrie. It is painted a 
dazzling, eye-smiting scarlet. There is a brilliant orange cushion on the 
seat and another smaller one is placed on the floor to serve as a footstool, 
Strips> of matting, dyed scarlet, lead from the foot of the throne to the 
two entrances. 

It is late afternoon but the sunlight still blades yeUowly beyond the 
portico and there is an oppressive burden of exhausting heat in the air. 

As the curtain rises, a native Negro woman sneaks in cautiously from 


♦Copyright 1921 by Eugeue O’Neill, Copyright renewed by Carlotta Monterey 
O’Neill. 
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ihc entrance on ike right. She is very old, dressed in cheap calico, bare¬ 
footed, a red bandana handkerchief covering all but a few stray wuips of 
white hair. 'A bundle bound in colored cloth is carried over her shoulder 
on the end of a stick. She hesitates beside the doorway, peering back 
as if in extreme dread of being discovered. Then she begins to glide 
noiselessly, a step at a time, toward the doorway in the rear. At this 
moment, smithers appears beneath the portico. 

SMiTHERS is a tall, stoop-shouldered man about forty. His bald head, 
perched on a long neek inth an enormous Adames apple, looks like an 
egg. The tropics have tanned his naturally pasty face with its small, 
sharp features to a sickly yellow, and native rum has painted his point¬ 
ed nose to a startling red. His little, washy-blue eyes are red-rimmed 
and dart about him like a ferreVs. His expression is one of unscru¬ 
pulous 7nea7ine.ss, cowardly and dangerous. He is dressed in a worn 
riding suit of dirty white drill, puttees, spurs, and wears a white cork 
helmet. A cartridge belt with an automatic revolver is around his 
waist. He carries a riding whip in his hand. He sees the woman and 
stops to watch her suspieiously. Then, making up his mind, he steps 
quickly on tiptoe into the room. The woman, looking back over her 
shoulder continually, docs not see him until it is too late. When she 
does SMITHERS spruigs forward and grabs her firmly by the shoulder. 
She struggles to get away, fiercely but silently. 

SMITHERS. (Tightening his grasp — roughly.) Easy! None o’ that, 
me birdie. You can’t Avriggle out now. I got me ’ooks on yer. 

WOMAN, (Seeing the uselessness of struggling, gives way to frantic 
terror, and sinks to the ground, embracing his knees supplicatingly.) 
No toll liim! No toll liim, Mi.ster! 

SMITHERS. (With great curiosity.) Tell ’im? (Then scornfully.) 
Oh, you mean ’is bloomin’ Majesty. What’s the gaime, any ’owt What 
are you sneakin’ away for? Been stealin’ a bit, I s’pose. (He taps her 
buJidle with his riding whip significantly.) 

WOMAN. (Shaking her head vehemently.) No, me no steal. 

SMITHERS. Bloody liar! But tell me what’s up. There’s somethin’ 
funny goin’ on. I smelled it in the air first thing I got up this momin’. 
You blacks are up to some devilment. This palace of ’is is like a Weedin’ 
tomb. Where’s all the ’ands? (The woman keeps sullenly silent. 
SMITHERS raises his whip threateningly.) Ow, yer won’t, won’t yer? 
I’ll show yer what’s what. 

woi^iAN, (Cowcringly.) I tell. Mister. You no* hit. They go— 
all go. (Sh^ makes a sweeping gesture toward the hills in the distance.) 

S3IITHERS. Run away—^to the ’ills? 
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WOMAN. Yes, Mister. Him Emperor—Great Father. {She touches 
her forehead to the floor with a quick mechanical jerk,) Him sleep after 
eat. Then tliey go—all go. Me old woman. Me left only. Now me 
go too. 

SMiTHERS. (Tlis astonishment giving way to an immense, mean satis¬ 
faction,) Ow! So that’s the tieket! Well, I know bloody well wot’s in the 
air—when they runs orf to the ’ills. The tom-tom ’ll be thumping out 
there bloomin’ soon. {With extreme vindictiveness.) And I’m bloody 
glad of it, for one! Serve ’im right! Puttin’ on airs, the stinkin’ nigger! 
’Is Majesty! Gawd blimey! I only ’opes I’m there when they takes 
’im ut to shoot ’im. {Suddenly.) ’E’s still ’ere all right, ain’t ’cf 

WOMAN. Yes. Him sleep. 

SMITHERS. ’E’s bound to find out soon as ’e wakes up. ’E’s eunnin’ 
enough to know when ’is time’s come. {He goes to the doorway on 
right and whistles shrilly with his fingers in his mouth. The old woman 
.springs to her feet and runs out of the doorway, rear, smithers goes 
after her, reaching for his revolver.) Stop or I’ll shoot! {Then stop¬ 
ping — indifferently.) Pop orf then, if yer like, yer black cow. {Re stands 
in the doorway, looking after her.) 

(JONES enters from the right. He is a tall, power fully-built, full- 
blooded Negro of middle age. His features are typically negroid, yet 
there is something decidedly distinctive about his face — a7i underhjing 
strength of will, a hardy, self-reliant confidence vi himself that in¬ 
spires respect. His eyes are alive with a keen, cunning intelligence. 
In manner he is shrewd, suspicious, evasive. Re wears a light blue 
uniform coat, sprayed with brass butto7is, heavy gold chevro7is 07i his 
shoulders, gold braid on the collar; cuffs, etc. Ris pa7its are brighf red 
with a light blue stripe down the side. Pate7\t-leather laced boots %vith 
brass spurs, a7\d a belt with a lo7xg barreled, pcarl-ha7\dlcd revolver in a 
holster complete his 7nakc 7ip. Yet there is so7nethi7xg not altogether 
ridiculous aboxit his gva7xd€ur. Re has a way of carrymg it off.) 

JONES. {Not seehxg anyo7ie—greatly irritated a7xd blinking sleepily — 
shouts.) Who dare whistle dat ^vay in my palace? Who dare wake up 
de Emperor? I’ll git de hide fravled off some o’ you niggers sho’! 

SMITHERS. {Showing himself—vi a manner half-afraid and half- 
defiant.) It was me w’histled to yer. {As jones froxvns angrily.) I 
got news for yer. 

JONES. {Putting an his suavest manner, which fails to cover 7ip 
his contempt for the white 7na7\,) Oh, it’s you, Mister Smithers. {Re 
sits down on his throne 7 vith easy digniUj,) What news you got to tell 
me? 
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SMiTiTERS. {Coming close to enjoy his discomfiture,) Don’t yer 
notice nothin’ funny today? 

JOXES. {Coldly,) Funny? No. I ain’t perceived nothin’ of de 
kind I 

SMiTiiERS. Then yer ain’t so fox}’' as I thought yer was. Where’s 
all your court? {Sarcastically,) The Generals ami the Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters and all? 

JOXES. {Tmperturhahly,) V^Hiere dey mostly runs de minute T closes 
my eyes—drinkin’ rum and talkin’ big down in de town. {Sarcastically,) 
How come you don’t know dat? Ain’t you .sousin’ with ’em most every 
day? 

S!MiTiiERS. {Stnng hut pretending indifference—with a wink,) That’a 
part of the day’s work. I got ter—ain’t I—in my business? 

JONES. {Contemptuously,) Yo’ business! 

SMiTiiERS. {Imprudently enraged,) Gawd blimey, you was glad 
enough for me ter take yer in on it when you landed here first. You 
didn’ ’ave no ’igh and mighty airs in them days! 

JOXES. {TIis hand going to his revolver like a flash — menacingly,) 
Talk polite, white man! Talk polite, you heah me! I’m boss heah now, 
is yon fergettin’? {The Cockney seems about to challenge this last state¬ 
ment with the facts hut something in the othcr^s eyes holds and cows 
him,) 

ST^riTiTERS. {In a cowardly whine,) No ’arm meant, old top. 

JOXES. {Condescendingly,) I accepts yo’ apologJ^ {Lets his hand 
fall from his revolver,) No use’n you rakin’ up ole time.s. What I was 
den is one thing. What I is now ’s another. You didn’t let me in on 
yo’ crooked work out o’ no kind feelin’s dat time. I done de. dirty 
work fo’ you—and most o’ de brain work, too, fo’ dat matter—and I was 
wu’th money to you, dat’s de reason. 

SMITIIERS. Well, blimey, T give yer a start, didn’t I—when no one 
else would. I wasn’t afraid to ’ire yer like the rest was—’count of the 
story about your breakin’ jail back in the States. 

JOXES. No, you didn’t have no s’cuse to look down on me fo’ dat. 
You been in jail you’self more’n once. 

SMiTHERS. {Fimously,) It’s a lie! '{Then trying to pass it off iy 
an attempt at scorn,) Gam! Who told yer that fairy tale) 

JONES. De 3 '’’s some tings I ain’t got to be tole. I kin see ’em in 
folk’s eyes. {Then after a pause — meditatively,] Yes, you sho’ give me 
a start. And it didn’t take long from dat time to git dese fool, woods’ 
niggers right where I wanted dein. {With prid^.) From stowaway to 
Emperor in two years! Dat’s goin’ some! 
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SMiTHERS. (With curiosity.) And I bet you got yor pile money 
'id safe some place. 

JONES. (With satis fQciio7i.) I sho' has! And it's in a foreign 
bank where no pusson don't ever git it out but me no matter what come. 
You didn't s'pose T was holdin' down dis Emperor job for de glory in 
it, did you? Sho'i De fuss and glory part of it, dat's only to turn dc 
heads o' de low-flung, bush niggers dat's here. Dcy wants dc big circus 
show for deir money. I gives it to 'em an' I gits dc money. (With a 
grin,) De long green, dat's me every time! (Then rehukingly,) But 
you ain't got no kick agin me, Smithers. I'se paid you back all you done 
for me many times. Ain't I pertected you and winked at all de crooked 
tradin' you been doin' right out in de broad day? Sho' I has—and me 
makin' laws to stop it at de same time! (He chuckles,) 

SMITHERS. (Grinning,) But, meanin' no 'arm, you been grabbin’ 
right and left yourself, ain't yer? Look at the taxes you’ve put on 'cm! 
Blimey! You've squeezed 'era dry! 

JONES. (Chuckling,) No, dey ain’t all dry yet. I'se still heah, 
ain’t I? 

SMITHERS. (Smiling at his secret thought.) They're dry right now, 
you'll find out. (Chaixging the subject abruptly,) And as for me 
breakin' laws, you've broke 'em all yerself just as fast as yer made 
'era. 

JONES. Ain't I de Emperor? De laws don’t go for him. (Judicial¬ 
ly.) You heah what I tells you, Smithers. Dero’s little stealin' like 
you does, and dere's big ^tealin' like I does. For de little stealin' dey 
gits you in jail soon or late. For de big stealin' dey makes you Emperor 
and puts you in de Hall o' Fame when you croaks. (Reminiscently,) 
If dey^s one thing I learns in ten years on de Pullman ca's' listenin''to 
de white quality talk, it's dat same fact. And when I gits a chance to 
use it I winds up Emperor in two years. 

SMITHERS. (Unable to repress the genuine admiration of the small 
fry for the large,) Yes, yer turned the blecdin' trick, all right. Blimey, 
I never seen a bloke 'as 'ad the bloomin’ luck you 'as. 

JONES. (Severely,) Luck? What you mean—^luck? 

SMITHERS. I suppose 3 ’’ou’ll say as that swank about the silver bullet 
ain't luck—and that was wiiat first got the fool blacks on yer side the 
time of the revolution, wasn't it? 

JONES. (With a laugh.) Oh, dat silver bullet! Sho' was luck! 


1. The Pullman cars are the sleeping cars on American trains. A Pullman 
porter cares for the car and serves the public using the Pullman. 
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But I makes dat luck, you heah? I loads de dice! Yossuli! When dat 
murderin’ nigger ole Lem hired to kill me takes aim ten feet away and 
his gun misses fire and I shoots him dead, what you heah me say? 

SMTTHERS. You Said yer’d got a charm so’s no lead bullet’d kill yer. 
You was so strong only a silver bullet could kill yer, you told ’em. 
Blimey, wasn’t that swank for yer—and plain, fat-’eaded luck? 

JONES. (Proudly,) I got brains and T uses ’em quick. Dat ain’t 
luck. 

SMTTHERS. Yor know they wa.sn’t ’ardly liable to get no silver bullets. 
And it was luck ’e didn’t ’it you that time. 

JONES. (Laughing,) And dere all dem fool, bush niggers was 
kneelin’ down and bumpin’ deir heads on de ground like I was a miracle 
out o’ de Bible. Oh Lawd, from dat time ^ I has dem all eatin’ out of 
my hand. I cracks de whip and dey jumps through. 

SMiTHERS. (With a sniff,) Yankee bluff done it. 

JONES. Ain’t a man’s talkin’ big what makes him big—^long as he 
makes folks believe it? Sho’, I talks large when I ain’t got nothin’ to 
back it up, but I ain’t talkin’ wild just de same. I knows I kin fool ’em— 
I k7iows it—and dat’s backin’ enough fo’ my game. And ain’t I got to 
learn deir lingo and teach some of dem English befo’ I kin talk to ’em? 
Ain’t dat wuk? You ain’t never learned ary word er it, Smither^ in 
de ten years you been heah, dough yo’ knows it’s money in yo’ pocket 
tradin’ wid ’em if you does. But you’se too shiftless to take de trouble. 

SMITHERS. (Flushing,) Never mind about me. What’s this I’ve 
’eard about yer really ’avin’ a silver bullet moulded for yourself? 

JONES. It’s playin’ out my bluff. I has de silver bullet moulded 
and I tells ’em ’when de time comes I kills myself wid it. I tells ’em 
dat’s ’cause I’m de on’y man in de world big enuff to got me. No use’n 
deir tryin’. And dey falls do’wn and bumps deir heads. (He laughs.) 
I does dat so’s I kin take a walk in peace ’widout no jealous nigger 
gunnin’ at me from behind de trees. 

SMITHERS. (Astonished.) Then you ’ad it made—’onest? 

JONE.S. Sho’ did. ITeah she be. (He takes out his revolver, breaks 
it, and takes the silver bullet out of one chamber.) Five lead an’ dis 
silver baby at de last. Don’t she shine pretty? (He holds it in his hand, 
looking at it admiringly, as if strangely fascinated.) 

SMITHERS. Let me see. (Reaches out his hand for it.) 

JONES. (Har.dily.) Keep yo’ hands whar dey b’long, white man. 
(He replaces it in the chamber and puts the revolver back on his hip.) 
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SMiTHERS. {S7wrling,) Garni blimey! Tliink I’m a blccclin’ thief, 
ymi would. 

JONES. No, ’lain’t dat. I knows you’se scared to steal from me. 
On’y I ain’t ’lowin’ nary body to touch dis baby. She’s my rabbit’s 
foot. 

SMITIIER.S. (Snccrifig,) A bloomin’ charm, M’ot? {Vc7iomoi(shj,) 
Well, you’ll need all the bloody charms you ’as before long, s’ ’elp me! 

JONES. (Judicially.) Oh, I’se good for .six months yit ’fore dey 
gits sick o’ my game. Den, when I sees trouble coinin’, I makes my 
getaway. 

SMITHERS. Ho! You got it all planned, ain’t yer? 

JONES. I ain’t no fool. I knows dis Emperor’s time is sho’t. Dat 
why I make hay when de sun shine. Was you thinkin’ I’se aimin’ to 
hold down dis job for life? No, suh! What good is gittin’ money if 
you stays back in dis raggedy country? I wants action when I spends. 
And when I sees dese niggers gittin’ up dcir nerve to tu’n me out, and 
I’.se got all de mone)’' in sight, I resigns on de spot and beats it quick. 

SMITHERS. Wliere to? 

JONES. None o’ yo’ business. 

SMITHERS. Not back to the bloody States, I’ll lay my oath. 

JONES. (Suspiciously.) Why don’t I? (Then with an easy laugh.) 
You mean ’count of dat story ’bout me breakin’ from jail back dere? 
Dat’s all talk. 

SMITHERS. (Skeptically.) Ho, yes! 

JONES. (Sharply.) You ain’t ’sinuatin’ I’se a liar, is you? 

SMITHERS. (Hastily.) No, Gawd strike me! I was only thinkin’ o’ 
the blood}" lies you told the blacks ’ere about killin’ white men in the 
Slates. 

JONES. (Angered.) How come dey’re lies? 

SMITHERS. You’d ’ave been in jail if you ’ad, wouldn’t yer then? 
(With venom.) And from what I’ve ’card, it ain’t ’ealthy for a black 
to kill a white man in the States. They burns ’em in oil, don’t they? 

.JONES. (With cool dcadlincss.) You mean lynchin’ ’d scare me? 
Well, I tells you, Smitliers, maybe I does kill one white man back dere. 
Maybe I does. And maybe I kills another right heah ’fore long if he 
don’t look out. 

SMiTiiERfe. (Trying to force a laugh.) I was on’y spoofin’ yer. 
Can’t yer take a joke? And you was just sayin’ you’d never been in 
jail. 
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JONES. (7?i ilic same tone—slightly boastful) Maybe I goes to jail 
clere for gottin’ in an argument wid razors ovah a crap game. Maybe 
I gits twenty years when dat colored man die. Maybe I gits in 'nother 
argument wid dc prison guard was overseer ovali us when we’re wukin’ 
de roads. Maybe he hits me wid a whip and I splits his head w’id a shovel 
and runs away and files de chain off my leg and gits away safe. Maybe 
I does all dat an’ maybe I don’t. It’s a story I tells you so’s you 
knows I’se de kind of man dat if you evah repeats one w^ord of it, I 
ends yo’ stealin’ on dis yearth^mighty damn quick! 

SMiTifERS. {Terrified,) Think I’d peach on yer? Not me! Ain’t 
I always been yer friend? 

JONES. {Suddenly relaxing,) Sho’ you has—and you better be, 

SMiTiiERS. {Recovering his composure—and with it his malice,) 
And just to show yer I’m yo.r friend, I’ll tell yer tliat bit o’ news I was 
goin’ to. 

JONES. Go ahead! Shoot de piece. Must be bad news from de happy 
way 5 ^ou look. 

SMITIIERS. {Warningly,) Maybe it’s gettin’ time for you to re.sign— 
with that bloomin’ silver bullet, wot? {He finishes with a mocking grin,) 

JONES. {Puzzled,) What’s dat you say? Talk plain. 

SMITIIERS. Ain’t noticed any of the guards or servants about the 
place today, I ’aven’t. 

JONES. {Carelessly,) Dey’re all out in de garden sleepin’ under 
de trees. When I sleeps, dey sneaks a sleep, too, and I pretends I never 
suspicions it All I got to do is to ring de bell and dey come fly in’, makin’ 
bluff dey was. wukin’ all dc time. 

SMITIIERS. {In the sayne mocking tone,) Ring the bell now an’ you’ll 
bloody well see what I means. 

JONES. {Startled to alertness, but preserving the same careless 
tone,) Sho’ I rings. {He reaches below the throne and pulls out a 
big, common dinner bell which is painted the same vivid scarlet as the 
throne. He rings this vigorously—then stops to listen. Then he goes 
to both doors, rings again, and looks out,) 

SMITHERS. {Watching him with malicious satisfaction, after a 
pause — mockingly,) The bloody ship is sinkin’ an’ the Weedin’ rats ’as 
slung their ’ooks. 

JONES. {In a sudden fit of anger flings the bell clattering into a 
corner,) Low’-flung, woods’ niggers! {Then catching Smithers* eye on 
hinig he controls hmself and suddenly bu 'its into a low chuckling laugh,) 
Reckon I overplays my hand dis once! A man can’t take de pot on a 
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bob-tailed flush all de time. Was I sayin’ I’d sit in six months mo’? 
Well, I’se changed my mind den. I cashes in and resigns de job of 
Emperor right dis minute. 

SMiTiiERS. (With real admiration,) Blimey, but you’re a cool bird, 
and no mistake. 

JONES. No use’n fussin’. When I knows de game’s up I kisses it 
good-bye widout no long waits. Dey’ve all run off to do hills, ain’t 
dey? 

SMiTHERS. Yes—every bleedin’ man jack of ’em. 

JONES. Den de revolution is at de post And de Emperor better 
git his feet smokin’ up de trail. (He starts for the door in rear,) 

SMITIIERS. Goin’ out to look for your ’orse? Yer won’t find an 3 ^ 
They steals the ’orses first thing. Mine was gone when I went for ’im 
this mornin’. That’s wot first give me a suspicion of w^ot was up. 

JONES. (Alarmed for a second, scratches his head, then philosophic 
colly,) Well, den I hoofs it Feet, do yo’ duty! (He pulls out a gold 
U'aich and looks at it,) Three-thuty. Sundown’s at six-thuty or dere- 
abouts. (Puts his watch hack—with cool confidence,) I got plenty o’ 
time to make it easy. 

SMITHERS. Don’t be so bloomin’ sure of it They’ll be after you ’ot 
and ’eavy. Ole Lem is at the bottom o’ this business an’ ’e ’ates you like 
’ell. ’E’d rather do for you than eat ’is dinner, ’e would! 

JONES. (Scornfully,) Dat fool no-count nigger! Does you think 
I’se .scared o’ him? I stands him on his thick head morc’n once befo’ dis, 
and I does it again if he come in my way ... (Fiercely,) ■ And dis 
time I leave him a dead nigger fo’ sho’! 

SMITHERS. You’ll ’ave to cut through the big forest—an’ these blacks 
’ere can sniff and follow a trail in the dark like ’ounds. You’d ’ave to 
’ustle to get through that forest in twelve hours even if you knew all the 
bloomin’ trails like a native. 

JONES. (With indignant scorn,) Look-a-heah, white man! Does 
you think I’se a natural bo’n fool? Give me credit fo’ havin’ some sense, 
fo’ Lawd’s sake! Don’t you s’pose I’se looked ahead and made sho’ 
of all de chances? I’se gone out in dat big forest, pretendin’ to hunt, 
so many times dat I knows it high an’ low like a book. I could go 
through on dem trails wdd my eyes shut. (With great contempt.) Think 
dese ign’rent bush niggers dat ain’t got brains enuff to know deir own 
names even can catch Brutus Jones? Huh, I s’pects not! Not on yo’ 
life! Why, man, de white men went after me wid bloodhounds where 
I come from an’ I jes’ laughs at ’em. It’s a shame to fool dese black 
trash around h.eah, dey’re so easy. You watch me, man! I’ll make 
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dem look sick, I will. lUl be 'cross de plain to d.e edge of de forest by 
time dark comes. Once in de woods in de night, dey got a swell chance 
o' findin' dis baby! Dawn tomorrow I'll be out at de oder side and on 
de coast whar dat French gunboat is stayin'. She picks me up, take 
me to Martinique when she go dar, and dcre I is safe wid a mighty big 
bankroll in my jeans. It's easy as rollin' oflE a log. 

SMiTiiERS. {Maliciously,) But s'posin' sometliin' 'appens wrong 
an' they do nab yer? 

JONES. {Decisively,) Dey don't—dat's de answer. 

SMiTHERS. But, just for argymeut’s sake—^>vhat’d you do? 

JONES. {Frowning,) I'se got five lead bullets in dis gun good 
enuff fo' common bush niggers—and after dat I got de silver bullet left 
to cheat 'em out o' gittin' me. 

s:^aTHERS. {Jeeringly,) Ho, I was fergettin' that silver bullet. 
You'll bump yourself orf in style, won't yer? Blimey! 

JONES. {Gloomily,) You kin bet yo whole roll on one thing, white 
man. Dis baby plays out his string to de end and when he quits, he 
quits wid a bang de way he ought. Silver bullet ain't none too good 
for him when lie go, dat's a fac'! {Then shaking off his nervousness — 
tviih a confident laugh,) Sho'! What is I talkin' about? Ain't come 
to dat yit and I never will—not wid trash niggers like dese yere. {Boast- 
fully,) Silver bullet bring me luck anyway. I kin outguess, outrun, 
outfight, an' outplay de whole lot o' dem all ovah de board any time o' 
de day er night! You watch me! {From the distant hills comes the 
faint, steady thump of a tom4om, low and vibrating. It starts at a rate 
exactly corresponding to normal pulse beat—72 to the minute—and con¬ 
tinues at a gradually accelerating rate from this point uninterruptedly 
to the very end of the play,) 

(JONES starts at the sound. A strange look of apprehension creeps 
into his face for a moment as he listens. Then he asks, with an attempt to 
regain his inost casual manner.) What's dat drum beatin' fo'? 

SMITHERS. {With a mean grin.) For you. That means the blcodin' 
ceremony 'as started. I've 'card it before and I knows. 

JONES. Cer'mony? What cer'mony? 

SMITHERS. The blacks is 'oldin' a bloody meetin', 'avin' a war dance, 
gettin' their courage worked up b'fore they starts after you. 

JONES. Let dem! Dey'11 sho' need it! 

SMITHERS. And they're there 'oldin' their 'eathen religious ser¬ 
vice—makin' no end of devil spells and charms to 'elp 'em against your 
silver bullet. {He guffaws loudly.) Blimey, but they're balmy as 'ell! 
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JONES. {A tiny hit awed and shaken in spite of himself,) Huh! 
Takes more 'n dat to scare dis cliicken! 

SMiTUERS. {iScentiny the otlicr^s feeling—maliciously.) Teriiight 
when it's pitch black in tlie forest, tliey'll ave their pet devils and ghosts 
’oundin' after you. You'll find yer bloody 'air 'll be standin' on end 
before termorrow mornin'. {IScriously.) It's a blccdin' queer place, that 
stinkin' forest, even in daylight. Yer don't know what might 'appen in 
there, it's that rotten still. Always sends the cold shivers down my back 
minute 1 gets in it. 

JONES. {With a conlempluous sniff.) I ain't no chicken-liver like 
you is. Trees an' me, wc'se friends, and dar's a full moon coinin' bring 
me light. And let dem po' niggers make all de fool spells dey'se a min' 
to, Does yo' s'pcct I'sc silly enuff to b'licve in ghosts an' ha'nts an' 
all dat ole woman's talk? G'long, white man! You ain't talkin' to me. 
{With a chuckle.) Doesn't you know dey's got to do wid a man was 
member in good standin' o' de Baptist Church? Sho' I was dat when I 
was porter on de Pullmans, befo' I gits into my little trouble. Let dem 
try deir heathen tricks. De Baptist Church done pertect me and land 
dem all in hell. {Then tvith more confident satisfaction.) And I'se got 
little silver bullet o' my own, don't forgit. 

s:jithers. Ho! You 'avcii't give much 'ced to your Baptist Church 
since you been down 'ere. I've 'card myself you 'ad turned yer coat 
an' was taldn' up with their blarsted witch-doctors, or whatever the 'ell 
yer calls the swine. 

JONES. {Vehemently.) I pretends to! Slio' I pretends! Dat s part 
o' my game from de fust. If I finds out dem niggers believes dat black 
is white, den I yells it out louder 'n deir loudest. It don't git me nothin' 
to do missionary work for de Baptist Church. I'se after de coin, an' I 
lays my Jesijs on de shelf for de time bein'. {Stops abruptly to look 
at his watch—alertly.) But 1 ain't got de time to waste no more fool 
talk wid you. I'se gwine away from heah dis secon'. {He reaches in 
under the throne and pulls out an ^expensive Panama hat with a bright 
multi-colored band and sets it jauntily on his head.) So long, white 
mail! {WWi a grin.) See you in jail some time, maybe! 

SMiTiiERS. Not me, you won't. Well, I wouldn't be in yer bloody 
boots for no bloomin' money, but 'ore's wishin' yer luck just the same. 

JONES. {Contemptuously.) You're de frightenedost man evah I 
see! I tells you I'se safe's 'f I was in New York City. It takes dem 
niggers from now to dark to git up de nerve to start somethin'. By 
dat time, I'se got a head start dey never kotcli up wid. 

SMiTHEXts. {Maliciously.) Give my regards to any ghosts yer meets 

up with. 
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JONES. {Grinning,) If dat ghost got money, I'll tell Irim never liahit 
you less n he wants to lose it. 

SMITHERS. {Flattered,) Garn! {Then curioiidij,) Ain't yer takiu' 
no luggage with yer? 

JONES. I travels light when I wants to move fast. And I got tinned 
grub buried on de edge o’ de forest. {Boastfully,) Now say dat I don’t 
look ahead an’ use ]ny brains! {With a wide, liberal gesture,) I wdll 
all dat's left in do palace to you—and you better grab all you kin sneak 
away wid befo’ dey gits here. 

S.M1TIXEKS, {Gratefully,) Kighto—and thanks ter yer. (-.U jones 
walks toward the door in rear — cauiioningly.) Say! Look ’ere, you ain’t 
goiii’ out that way, are yer? 

JONE.S. Does you think I’d slink out de back door like a common 
nigger? I’sc Emperor yit, ain’t I? And do Emperor Jones leaves de 
way he comes, and dat black trash don’t dare stop him—not yit, least- 
ways. {lie stops for a moment in the doorway, listening to the far-off 
but insistent beat of the tom-tom,) Listen to dat roll-call, will you? 
Must be mighty big drum carry dat far. {Then with a laugh,) Well, 
if dey ain’t no wliole brass band to see me oft*, 1 slip’ got de drum part 
of it. So long, wliite man. {He puts his hands in his pockets and with 
studied carelessness, whistling a tunc, he saunters out of the doorway and 
off to the left,) 

SMiTHERS. {Looks after him with a puzzled admiration,) ’E’s got 
’is bloomin’ nerve with ’ira, s'elp me! {Then angrily,) Ho—^the 
bleedin’ nigger—puttin’ on ’is bloody airs! I ’opes they nabs ’ini an’ 
gives ’im what’s what! {Theii putting business before the pleasure of 
this thought, looking around him with cupidity.) A bloke ought to find 
a ’ole lot in this palace that’d go for a bit of cash. Let’s take a look, 
’Any, me lad. ' {He starts for the doorway on right as 

{The Curtain Falls,) 


Scene II 

SCENE. Nightfall, The end of the plain where the Great Forest 
begins. The foreground is sandy, level ground dotted by a few stones 
and clumps of stunted bushes cowering close against the earth to escape 
the buffeting of the trade wind. In the rear the forest is a wall of dark¬ 
ness dividing the world. Only when the eye becomes accustomed to the 
gloom can the outlines of separate trunks of the nearest trees be made 
out, enormous pillars of deeper blackness. A somber monotone of wind 
lost in the leaves moans in the air. Yet this sound serves but to intensify 
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ihc impression of the foresVs relentless invnohility, to form a background 
throwing into relief its brooding, implacable silence, 

(JONES enters from the left, walking rapidly, lie stops as he nears 
the edge of the forest, looks around him quickly, peering into the dark as 
if searching for some familiar landmark. Then, apparently satisfied that 
he is where he ought to be, he throws himself on the ground, dog-tired,) 

Well, heah I is. In do nick o’ time, tooj Little mo’ an’ it’d be 
blacker’n do ace of spades healiabouts. {He pulls a bandana handker¬ 
chief from his hip pocket and mops off his perspiring face,) Slio’l 
Gimme air! I’sc tuckered out sho’ ’nuff. Dat soft Emperor job ain’t 
no trainin’ fo’ a long hike ovah dat plain in de brilin’ sun. {Then with 
a chuckle,) Clieali up, nigger, de 'worst is yet to come. {He lifts his 
head and stares at the forest. His chuckle peters out abruptly. In a 
tom of awe.) My goodness, look at dem woods, will you? Dat no¬ 
count Smitliers said dey’d be black an’ he sho’ called de turn. {Turning 
away from them quickly and looking down at his feet, he snatches at a 
chance to change the subject — solicitously.) Feet, you is holdin’ up yo’ 
end fine an’ I sutinly hopes you ain’t blisterin’ none. It’s time you git 
a rest. {He takes off his shoes, Ms eyes studiously avoiding the forest. 
He feels of the soles of his feet gingerly.) You is still in de pinlv^-on’y 
a little mite feverisli. Cool yo’seifs. Remember you done got a long 
journey yit befo’ you. {He sits in a weary attitude, listening to the 
rhythmic beating of the tom-tom. He grumbles in a loud tone to cover up 
a growing uneasiness.) Bush niggers! Wonder dey wouldii’ git sick o’ 
beatin’ dat drum. Sound louder, seemMike. I 'wonder if dey’s startin’ 
after me? {He scrambles to his feet, looking back across the plain.) 
Couldn’t see dem now, nohow, if dey was hundred feet away. {Then 
shaking himself like a wet dog to get rid of these depressing thoughts.) 
Sho’, dey’s miles an’ miles behind. What you gittin’ fidgety about? 
{But he sits down and begins to lace up his shoes in great haste, all the 
time muttering reassuringly.) You know what? Yo’ belly is empty, dat’s 
what’s de matter wid you. Come time to eat! Wid nothin’ but wind 
on yo’ stumacli, o’ course you feels jiggedy. Well, we eats right heah 
an’ now soon’s I gits dese pesky shoes laced up! {He finishes lacing up 
his shoes.) Dere! Now le’s see. {Gets on his hands and knees and 
searches the ground around him with his eyes.) White stone, white 
stone, where is you? {He sees the first white stone and crawls to it — 
with satisfaction.) Heah you is! I knowed dis was de right place. Box 
of grub, come to me. {He turns over the stone and feels in under it — 
in a tone of dismay.) ^ Ain’t heah! Gorry, is I in de right place or isn’t 
I? Dere’s ’nother stone. Guess dat’s it. {He scrambles to the next 
stone and turns it over.) Ain’t heah, neither! Grub, whar is you? 
Ain’t heah. Gorry, has I got to go hungry into dem woods—all de night? 
{While he is talking he scrambles from one stone to another, turning 
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them over in franiic haute. Finally, he jumps to his feet excitedly.) Is 
J lost (le place? Must Lave! But how dat liappen when I was followin’ 
de trail across de plain in broad daylight? {Almost plaintively.) I’se 
hungry, I is! 1 gotta git my feed. Whar’s my strength gonna come 
from it 1 doesn’t? Gorry, I gotta find dat grub high an’ low somehow! 
Why it come dark so quick like dat? Can’t see nothin’. {Re scratches 
a match on his trousers and peers about him. The rate of the beat of 
the far’Off tom-tom increases perceptibly as he does so. Re mutters in a 
heivildered voice.) How come all dese wliite stones come lieah \vheu I 
only remembers one? {Huddenly, with a frightened gasp, he flings the 
match on the ground and shmps on it.) Nigger, is you gone crazy mad? 
Is you lightin’ matches to show dem whar you is? Po’ Lawd’s sake, use yo’ 
liaid. Gorry, I’se got to be careful! {Re stares at the plain behind 
him apprehensively, his hand on his revolver.) But how come all dese 
wliite stones? And whar’s dat tin box o’ grub I had all wrapped up 
in oil cloth? 

{While his hack is turned, the little iX)RMLESS fears creep out from 
th : dc, --vr blackness of the forest. They are black, shapeless, Qnly their 
glittering little eyes can be seen. If they have any describable form at 
ail it is that of a grubworm about the size of a creeping child.' move 

noiselessly, but with deliberate, painful effort, striving to raise themselves 
on end, failing and sinking prone again, jones turns about to face the 
forest. Re stares up at the tops of the trees, seeking vainly to discover 
his whereabouts by their conformation.) 

Can’t tell nothin’ from dem trees! Gorry, nothin’ ’round heah look 
like I evali seed it befo’. I’se done lost de plaee sho’ ’nuff! (TFt^A 
mournful foreboding.) It’s mighty queer! It’s mighty queer! {With 
sudden forced defiance—in an angry tone.) Woods, is you tryin’ to put 
somethin’ ovah on me? 

{From the formless creatures on the ground in front of him comes a 
tiny gale of low mocking laughter like a rustling of leaves. They squirm 
upward toward him in twisted attitudes, jones looks down, leaps back’ 
ward with a yell of terror, yanking out his revolver as he docs so—in a 
quavering voice.) What’s dat? Who’s dar? What is you? Git away 
from me befo’ I shoots you up! You don’t? . . . 

{Re fires. There is a flash, a loud report, then silence broken only 
by the far-off, quickened throb of the tom4om. The formless creatures 
have scurried back into the forest, jones remains fixed in his position, 
listening intently. The sound of the- shot, the reassuring feel of the re- 
volior in his hand, have somewhat restored his shaken nerve. Re 
addresses himself with renewed confidence.) 

Dey’rc gone. Dat shot fix ’em. Dey was only little animals— 
little wild pigs, I reckon. Dey’ve maybe rooted out yo’ grub an' eat it. 
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Sho’, you fool nigger, what you think dey is—ha’nts? {Excitedly.) 
Gorry, you give de game away when you fire dat shot. Dem niggers heah 
dat fo’ su’tin! Time you beat it in de woods widout no long waits. {Ee 
starts for the forest—hesitates before the plunye—then urging himself 
in with manful resolution,) Git i)i, nigger! Wliat you sheered at? 
Ain’t ncTlIiin’ dere but de trees! Git in! (He plunges boldly into the 
forest,) 


Scene III 

SCENE. Sine o^clock. In the forest. The moon has just risen. Its 
beams, drifting through the canopy of leaves, make a barely perceptible, 
suffused, eerie glow. A dense low wall of underbrush and creepers is in 
the nearer foreground, fencing in a small triangular clearing. Beyond 
this is the massed blaclc7iess of the forest like an encompassing barrier. 
A path is dimly discerned leading down to the clearing from left, rear, 
and winding away from it again toward the right. As the scene opens 
nothing can be distinctly made out. Except for the beating of the tom- 
tom, which is a trifle louder and quicker than in the previous scene, there 
is silence, broken every few seconds by a queer, clicking sound. Then 
gradually the figure of the negro, jeff, can be discerned crouching on his 
haunches at the rear of the triangle. He is middle-aged, thin, brown in 
color, is dressed in a Pullman porier^s uniform, cap, etc. He is throwing 
a pair of dice on the ground before him, picking them up, shaking them, 
casting than out with the regidar, rigid, mechanical movements of an 
automaton. The heavy, plodding footsteps of someone approaching 
along the trail from the left arc heard aiid jones’ voice, pitched in a 
slightly higher key and strained in a cheering effort to overcome its ow7i 
ti C7nors. 

De moon’s rizen. Does you heah dat, nigger? You gits more light 
from dis out. No mo’ buttin’ ye’ fool head agin’ de trunks an’ scratchin’ 
do hide off yo’ legs in de bushes. Now you sees whar yo’se gwine. So 
eheer up! From now on you has a snap. {He steps just to the rear of 
the triangular clearing a7id mops off his face on his sleeve. He has lost 
his Panama hat. His face is scratched, his brillmit xmiform shows several 
large rc/i/s.) What time’s it gittin’ to be, I wonder? I dassent light 
no match to find out. Phoo’.. It’s w^a’m an’ dat’s a fac’! {Wearily.) 
How long I been makin’ tracks in dese woods? Must be hours an’ hours. 
Seems like fo evah! Yit can’t be, when de moon’s jes’ riz. Dis am a 
long night fo’ yo’, yo’ Majesty! {With a 7nournful chuckle.) Majesty! 
Der ain’t much majesty ’bout dis baby now. {With attempted cheer- 
fuhiess.) Never min’. It’s all part o’ de game. Dis night come to 
an end like everything else. And when you gits dar safe and has dat 
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bankroll in yo’ hands you laughs at all. dis. {He starts to whistU but 
chocks himself abruptly,) What yo’ whistlin’ for, you po’ dopel Want 
all dc worr to heah you? {He stops talking to listen,) Hcah dat ole 
drum! Sho’ gits nearer from de sound. Dey’re packin’ it along wid 
’em. Time fo’ me to move. {He takes a step forward, then stops — 
worriedly,) What’s dat odder queer clickety sound I heah? Dere it 
is! Sound close! Sound like—sound like— Po’ God sake, sound like 
some nigger was shooting crap! {Frightenedly.) I better beat it quick 
wlien I gits dem notions. {He walks quickly into the clear space—then 
stands transfixed as he see is jefp —in terrified gasp,) Who dar? Who 
dat? Is dat you, Jeff? {Starting towaird the other, forgetful for a 
7nomcnt of his surroundings and really believing is a living man that 
he sees—in a tone of happy relief,) Jeff^ I’sc sho’ mighty glad (o see 
you! Dey tol’ me you done died from, dat razor cut I gives you. {Stop¬ 
ping suddenly, bewilderedly.) But how you come to be heah, nigger? 
{He starts fascinatedly at the other who continues his mechanical play 
with the dice, jones^ eyes begin to^ roll wildly. He stutters,) Ain’t 
you gwine—look up—can’t you speak to me? Is you—is you—a lia’nt? 
{He jerks out his revolver in a frenzy of terrified rage,) . Nigger, I kills 
you dead once. Has I got to kill you again? You take ii den. {He fircs. 
When the smoke clears away jeff has disappeared, jones stands trem¬ 
bling—then with a certain reassurance,) He’s gone, anyway. Ha’nt 
or no ha’nt, dat shot fix him. {The beat'of the far-off lom-tom is per¬ 
ceptibly louder and more rapid, jones becomes conscious of it—with a 
start, looking back over his shoulder,) Dey’s.gittin’ near! Dey’s cornin’ 
fast! And heah I is shootin’ shots to let ’em know jes’ whar I is. Oh, 
Gorry, I’.se got to run. {Forgetting the path he plunges wildly into the 
underbrush in the rear and disappears in the shadow,) 


Scene IV 

SCENE. Eleven o^clock. In the forest, A wide dirt road runs 
diagonally from right, front, to left, rear. Rising sheer 07i both sides 
the forest walls it in. The moon is now up. Under its light the road 
glimmers ghastly a/nd unreal. It is as if the forest had stood aside 
momentarily to let the road pass through and acc-omplish ils veiled pur¬ 
pose, This done, the forest will fold in upon itself again and the road 
will be no more, jones stumbles in from the forest on the right. His 
uniform is ragged and torn. He looks about him with numbed surprise 
when he sees the road, his eyes blinking in the bright moonlight. He 
flops down exhaustedly and pants heavily for a while. Then with sudden 
anger, 

I’m meltin’ >vid heat! Runnin’ an’ runhin’ an’ runnin’! Damn 
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dis Iieali coat! Like a strait-jacket 1 (ffc tears off his coat and flings 
it away from him, revealing himself siri2)pcd to the waist.) Dcre! Dat's 
better! Now I kin breathe! {Looking down at his feet, the spurs catch 
his eye,) And to iiell wid dese liigh-faiigled spurs. Dey're what’s been 
a-trippjn’ me up an’ breakin’ my neck. {lie unstraps them .and flings 
them away ' disgustedly.) Derc! I gits rid o’ dem frippety Emperor 
trappin’s an’ I travels lighter. Lawd! I’se tired! {After a pause, 
listening to the insistent heat of the tom-tom in the distance.) I must ’a 
put some distance between myself an’ dem—runnin’ like dat—and yit— 

• dat damn drum sound jes’ de same—^nearer, even. AVell, 1 guess* I 
a most holds my lead anyhow. Dey won’t never eateh up. (With a 
sigh.) If on’y my fool legs stands up. Oh, I’se sorry I evah went in 
for dis. Dat Emperor job is sho’ hard to shake. {Uc looks around him 
suspiciously.) How’d dis road evah git heah? Good level road, too, I 
never remembers secin’ it befo’. {Shaking his head apprehensively.) 
Dese woods is sho’ full o’ de queerest things at night. {With a sudden 
terror.) Lawd God, don’t let me sec no more o’ dem lia’nts! Dey gits 
my goat! {Then trying to talk himself into confidence.) Ha’nts! You 
fool nigger, dey ain’t no such things! Don’t de Baptist parson tell you 

• dat many time? Is you civilized, or is you like dese ign’rent black 
niggers heah? Sho’! Dat was al\_iii yo’ own head. Wasn’t nothin’ 
dere. Wasn’t no Jeff! Know whatT You jus’ get seeiii’ dem things 
’cause yo’ belly’s empty and you’s sick wid hunger inside. Hunger ’fccts 
yo’ head and yo’ ej^’es. Any fool know dat, {Then pleading fervently.) 
But bless God, I don’t come across no more o’ dem, wdiatever dey is! 
{Then cautiously.) Rest! Don’t talk! Rest! You needs it. Den you 
gits on yo* way again. {Looking at the moon.) Night’?; half gone a’most. 
You hits de coast in de mawning! Den you’se all safe. 

{From the right forward a small gang of Negroes enter. They are 
dressed in striped convict suits, their heads arc shaven, one leg drags 
limpingly, shackled to a heavy hall and chain. Some carry picks, the 
others shovels. They arc followed hy a white man dressed in the uni¬ 
form of a prison guard. A Winchester rifle is slung across his shoulders 
and he carries a heavy whip. At a signal from the guard they stop on 
the road opposite where jokes is sitting, jokes, who has heen staring 
up at the sky, unmindful of their noiseless approach, suddenly looks 
down and secs them. His eyes pop out, he tries to get to his feet and 
fly, hut sinks hack, too numbed by fright to move. His voice catches in 
a choking prayer.) 

Lawd Jesus! 

{The PRISON GUARD cracks his whip — noiselessly—and at that signal 
all the convicts start to work on the road. They swing their picks, they 
shovel, hut not a sound comes fr^jn their labor. Their movements, like 
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those of JEFF in the preceding scene, arc those of automatons, — rigid, 
slow, and mechanical. The prison guard points sternly at jonf5 with 
his whip, motions him to take his place among the other shovclers. jones 
gets to his feet in a hypnotized stupor. He muniblcs suhserviently.) 

Yes, suh! Yes, siili! I’se coinin’. 

(As hr shuffles, dragging one foot, over to his place, he curses under 
his breath with rage and hatred.) 

God damn yo’ soul, I gits oven wid you yit, sometime. 

(/I 5 if there were a shovel in his haiids he goes through weary, 
mechanical gestures of digging up dirt, and throwing it to the roadside. 
Suddenly the guard approaches him angrily, threateningly. He raises 
his whip and lashes .tones viciously across the shoulders with if. jones 
winces ivilh pain and cowers abjectly. The guard turns his back on him 
and walks away contemptuously. Instantly jones straightens up. With 
ar^ns upraised 05 if his shovel were a club in his hands he sprhigs murder- 
ously at the unsuspecting guard. In the act of crashing down his shovel 
on *he. white man\^ skull, .tones suddenly becomes aware that his hanui 
arc empty. He cries despairingly.) 

Wliar’s my sliovol? Gimme my siiovel till I splits his damn head! 
(Appealing to his fellow convicts.) Gimme a shovel, one 0 ’ you, fo’ 

• God’s sake! 

(They sta 7 }d fixed in motinnle.^s attitudes, their eyes on the ground. 
The guard seems to 7 vait expectantly, his back turned to the attacker. 
JONES belloivs with baffled, terrified rage, tugging frantically at his 
revolver.) 

T kills you, you white debil, if it’s do last thing T ovah does! Ghost 
or debil, I kill you again! 

(He frees the rex^olvcr and fires point blank at the guard’s back. 
Instantly the walls of the fore.st close in from both .side, the road and the 
figures of the convict gang arc blotted out in an enshrouding daj'kness. 
The only soinids arc o crashing in the underbrush as jones leaps away 
in mad flight and the throbbing of the tom-tom, still far distaut. but 
increased hi volume of sound and rapidity of beat.) 


Scene V 

scene. One o^clock. A large circular clearing, cnclo.sed by the 
Serried ranks of gigaiitic trunks of tall trees whose tops are lost to view. 
In the center is a big dead stump worn by thne into a cumous resemblance 
to an auction block. The moon floods the clearing with a clear light. 
JONES forces his way in through the forest on the left. He looks wildly 
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about the clearing with hunted, fearful glances. His payits arc in tatters, 
his shoes cut and misshapen, flapping about his feet. He slinks cautious¬ 
ly to the stump in the center and sits down in a tense position, ready for 
instant flight. Then he holds his head in his hands and rocks hack and 
forth, moaning to hwiself miserably,) 

Oh Lawd, Lawd! Oh La^vd, Lawd! {Suddenly he throws himself 
on his knees and raises his clasped hands to the sky—in a voice of agonized 
pleading,) Lawd Jesus, heah my prayer! I'se a po’ sinner, a po’ 
sinner! 1 knows I done wrong, I knows it! When I cotches Jeff cheatin' 
wid loaded dice my anger overcomes me and I kills him dead! Lawd, 

I done wrong! When dat guard hits me wid de whip, my anger over¬ 
comes me, and I kills him dead. Lawd, I done wrong! And down lieah 
whar dese fool bush niggers raise me up to the scat o’ de mighty, I steals 
all I could grab. Lawd, I done wrong! I knows it! I’se sorry! For¬ 
give me, Lawd! Forgive dis po’ sinner! {Then beseeching tcrrifiedly,) 
And keep dem away, Lawd! Keep dem away from me! And stop dat 
drum soundin’ in my ears! Dat begin to sound ha’nted. too. {He gets 
to his feet, evidently slightly reassured by his prayer—with attempted 
confidence,) De Lawd’ll preserve me from dem ha’nts after dis. {Sits 
down on the stump again,) I ain’t skeered o’ real men. Let dem come. 
But dem odders . . . {He shudders—then looks down at his feet, work¬ 
ing his tees mside the shoes—ivith a groan.) Oh, my po’ feet! Dem 
shoes ain’t no use no more ’ceptin’ to hurt. I’se better off widout dem. 
{He unlaces them and pulls th n off—holds the wrecks of the shoes in 
his hands and regards them mournfully.) You was real, A-one patin’ 
leather, too. Look at you now. Emperor, you’se gittin’ mighty low! 

{He sits dejectedly and remains with bowed shoulders, staring down 
at the shoes in his hands as if reluctant to throw them away. While his 
attention is thus occupied, a crowd of figures silently enter the clearing 
from all sides. All are dressed in Southern costumes of the period of 
the fifties of the last century. There are middle-aged men who are evident¬ 
ly well-to-do planters. There is one spruce, authoritative individual — 
the AUCTIONEER. There is a crowd of curious spectators, chiefly young 
hellcs and dandies who have come to the slave-market for diversion. All 
exchange courtly greetings in dumb show and chat silently together. 
There is something stiff, rigid, unreal, marionettish about their move¬ 
ments. They group themselves about the stump. Finally a batch of 
slaves are led in from the left by an attendant—three men of different 
ages, two women, one with a bahy in her arms, nursing. They are placed 
to the left of the stump, besides jones. 

The white planters look them over appraisingly as if they were cattle, 
and exchange judgments on each. The dandies point with their fingers 
and make witty remarks. The belles titter bewiichingly. All this in 
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silence save for the ominous throb of the tom-tom. The auctioneer 
holds up his hand, talcing his place at the stump. The group strain for¬ 
ward alicntivcly. He touches jones on the shoulder peremptorily, 
motioning for him to stand on the stump—the auction black, 

JONES looks up, sees the figures on all sides, looks wildly for some 
opening to e,^cape, secs none, .screams and leaps madly to the top of the 
stump to get as far away from them as possible. He staiids there, cower- 
ing, paralyzed 'vnth horror. The auctioneer begins his silent spiel. He 
points to JONES, appeals to the planters to see for themselves. Here is a 
good field hand, sound in wind and limb as they can see. Very strong 
still in spite of his being middle-aged. Look at that back. Look at 
those shoulders. Look at the muscles in his arms and his sturdy Ugs. 
Capable of any amount of hard labor. Moreover, of a good flispositio7i, 
intelligent and tractable. Will any gentleman start the bidding? The 
PLANTERS raise their fingers, make their bids. They are apparently all 
eager to possess jones. The biding is lively, the crowd interested. While 
this has been going on, jones has bec7i seizeel by the courage of elesper- 
ation. He dares to look down anel around hvn. Over his face abject 
terror gives way to mystification, to gradual realization — stutterhigly.) 

AVIiat 3 ^')^ all doin', white folks? What’s all dis? What yon all 
lookin’ at me fo’? What you doin’ wid me, anyhow? (Suddenly con¬ 
vulsed with raging hatred and fear.) Ts dis a auction? Is you sellin’ 
me like dey uster befo’ de war? (Jerking out his revolver just as.the 
auctioneer knocks him down to one of the planters—glaring from him 
to the purchaser.) And you sells me? And you buys me? I shows 
jmu I’se a free nigger, damn yo’ souls! (He fires at the auctioneer and 
at the piiANTER with .well rapidity that the two .shots are almost .simul¬ 
taneous. As if this were a sig7}al the walls of the forest fold in. Only 
blackness 7 'emains and silence broken by jones as he ru.shes off, crymg 
with fear—aiid by the quickened, exwr louder beat of the tom-tom.) 


Scene VI 

SCENE. Three o^clock. A cleared space in the forest. The limbs of 
the trees meet over it forming a low ceiling about five feet from the ground. 
The interlocked ropes of creepers reaching upward to entwine the tree 
iru 7 iks give 07 i arched appearance to the sides. The space thus enclosed 
is like the dark, 7 ioisome hold of some ancient vc.sscl. The moonlight is 
almost completely shut out and only a vague, wa7i light filters through. 
There is the 7 Xoisc of someone approaching from the left, stumbling and 
crawlmg through the xmdergrowth. jones' voice is heard between chatter¬ 
ing 7noans. 

Oh, Lawd, what I gwine do now! Ain’t got no bullet left on’y de 
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fiilyer one. If mo’ o’ dem lia’nts come after me, how I gwiiie skeer dem 
away? Oh, Lawd, on’y de silver one left—an’ I gotta save dat fo’ luck. 
If I shoots dat one I’m a goner sho’! Lawd, it’s black hcali! Whar’s 
de moon? Oh, Lawd, don’t dis night evah come to an end? {Bi/ the 
sounds, ho is feeling his way cautiously forward.) Dere! Dis feels like 
a clear .space. I gotta lie down an’ rest. I don’t care if dem niggers does 
cotch me. I gotta rest. 

(He w well forward now where his figure can be dimly made out. 
His pants have been so torn away that what is left of them is no better 
than a breech cloth. He flings himself full length, face downward on the 
ground, panting with exhaustion. Oradually it seems to grow lighter in 
the enclosed space, and two rows of seated figures can be seen behind 
JONES, They are sitting in crumpled, despairing attitudes, hunched, 
facing one another with their backs touching the forest walls as if they 
were shackled to them. All ^are Negroes, naked save for loin cloths. At 
first they are silent and motionless. Then they bcghi to sway slowly for¬ 
ward toward each other and hack again in unison, as if they 'were laxly 
letting themselves follow the long roll of a ship at sea. At the same time, 
a low, melancholy murmur rises among them, increasing gradually by 
rhythmic degrees which seem to be directed and controlled by the throb 
of the iom-tom in the distance, to a long, tremulous wail of despair that 
reaches a certain pitch, unbearably acute, then falls by slow gradations of 
tone into s^ilence and is taken up again, jones starts, looks up, sees the 
figures, and throws himself down again to shut out the sight. A shudder 
of terror shakes his whole body as the wail rises up about hun again. But 
the next time, his voice, as if under some uncanny compulsion, starts with 
the others. As their chorus lifts he rises to a sitting posture similar to 
the others, swaying back and forth. His voice reaches the highest pitch 
of sorrow, of desolation. The light fades out, the other voices cease, 
and only darkness is left, jones can be heard scrambling to his feci and 
running off, his voice sinking down the scale and receding as he moves 
farther and farther away in the forest. The tom4o7n beats louder, 
quicker, with a more insistent, triumphant j)^dsation.) 

Scene VII 

SCENE. Five o*clock. The foot of a gigantic tree by the edge of a 
great river. A rough structure of boulders, like an altar, is by the tree. 
The raised river bank is in the nearer background. Beyond this the sur¬ 
face of the river spreads out, brilliant and unruffled tn the moonlight, 
blotted out and merged into a veil of bluish mist in the distance, jones’ 
voice is heard from the left rising and falling in the long, despairing 
vjail of the chained slaves, to the rhythmic beat of the tom-tom. As his 
voice sinks into silence, he enters the open space. The expression of his 
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face is fixed and stony, his eyes have an obsessed (jlarc, he moves with a 
strange deliberation like a sleepwalker or one in a trance. He looks around 
at the tree, the rough stone altar, the moonlit surface of the river be¬ 
yond, and passes his hand over his head with a vague gesture of puzzled 
bewilderment. Then, as if in obedience to some obscure impulse, he sinks 
into a kneeling, devotional posture before the altar. Then he seems to 
come to himself partly, to have an uncertain realization of what he is 
doing, for he straightens up and stares about him horrifiedly—in an in¬ 
coherent mumble. 

WJiat—wliat is I doin^? What is—dis place? Seems like—seems 
like 1 know dat tree—an’ dem stones—an’ de river. I remember—seems 
like I been heah befo’. {Tremblingly.) Oh, Gorry, I’se skeered in dis 
place! T’se skeered! Oh, Lawd, perteet dis sinner! 

(Crawling away from the altar, he cowers close to the ground, his 
face hidden, his shoulders heaving with sobs of hysterical fright. Prom 
behind the trunk of the tree, as if he had sprung out of it, the figure, of 
the coxr.o witch-doctor appears. He is wizened and old, naked ex¬ 
cept for the fur of some small animal tied about his vmist, its bushy tail 
hanging down in front. His body is stained all over a bright red. 
Antelope horns are on each side of his head, branching upward. In one 
hand he carries a bone rattle, in the other a charm stick with a bunch of 
white cockatoo feathers tied to the end. A great number of glass heads 
and bone ornaments are about his neck, ears, wrists, and ankles. He 
struts noiselessly with a queer prancing step to a position in the clear 
ground between jonks and the altar. Then with a preliminary, summon¬ 
ing stamp of his foot on the earth, he begins to dance and to chant. /Is 
if in re.^pon.^e to his .summons the beating of the tom-tom grows to a fierce, 
exultant boom whose tJnwbs seem to fill the air with vibrating rhythm. 
JONES looks up, starts to spring to his feet, reaches a half-kneeling, half- 
squatting position and remains rigidly fi.xed there, paralyzed with awed 
fascination by this new apparition. The. wrrcn-DocTOU sways, stamping 
with his foot, his bones rattle clicking the time. His voice rises and falls 
hi ( 7 . weird, monotonous croon, without articulate word divisions. 
Gradually his dance becomes clearly one of narrative in pantomime, his 
croon is an incantation, a charm to allay the fierceness of some implac¬ 
able deity demanding sacrifice. He flees, he is pursued by devils, he hides, 
he flees again. Ever wilder and wilder becomes his flight, nearer and 
nearer draws the pursuing evil, more and more the spirit of terror gains 
2 :)o.^sc.^$ion of him. His croon, rising to intensity, is punctuated by shrill 
cries, jones has become, completely hypnotized. His voice joins in the 
ineantation, in the cries, he beats time with his ha7ids and sways his body 
to and fro from the wai.^t. The whole spirit and ineaning of the dance 
has entered info him, has become his- spirit. Finally the itieme of the 
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pavtomhne holts on a howl of despair, and is ialcen vp again in a note of 
savage hope. There is a salvation. The forces of evil demand sacrifice. 
They must he appeased. The wiTcn-DOCTOR points tvith his wand to the 
saered tree, to the river leyond, to the altar, and finally to jonks with a 
ferocious command, jones seems to sense the meaning of this. It is he 
who must offer himself for sacrifice. He heats his forehead ahjcctly to 
the ground, moaning hysterically,) 

Mercy, Oh Lawd! Mercy! Mercy on dis po’ sinner. 

{The WITCH-DOCTOR springs to the river hank. He stretches out his 
arms and calls to some god within its depths. Then he starts hackward 
slowly, his arms remaining out, A huge head of a crocodile appears over 
the hank and its eyes, glittering greenly, fasten upon jones. He stares 
into them fascinatedly. The witch-doctor prances up to him, touches 
him with his wand, motions with hideous command toward the waiting 
monster, jones squirms on his helly nearer and nearer, moaning con- 
tinually,) 

Mercy, Lawd! Mercy! 

(The crocodile heaves more of his enormous hulk onto the land. 
JONES squirms toward him. The witch-doctor^ s voice .diriUs out in 
furious exultation, the tom-tom heats madly, jones cries out in a fierce^ 
exhausted spasm of anguished pleading.) 

Lawd, save me! Lawd Jesus, heah my prayer! 

(Immediately, in answer to his prayer, comes the thought of the one 
hullet left him. He snatches at his hip, shouting defiantly.j 

De silver bullet! You don’t git me yit! 

(He fires at the green eyes in front of him. The head of the crocodile 
sinks hack behind, the river hank, the witch-doctor .<iprings hehind the 
saered tree and- disappears, jones lies with his face to the ground, his 
arms outstretched, whimpering with fear as the throh of the tom-tom 
fills the silence about him tvith a somber pulsation, a baffled hut revenge¬ 
ful power.) 


Scene VIII 

scene. Dawn, Same as Scene IT, the dividing line of forest and 
plain. The nearest tree trunks are dimly revealed hut the forest hehind 
them is still a mass of glooming shadows. The tom-tom .^eerns on the 
very spot, so loud and continuously virhrating are its heats, lem enters 
from the left, followed hy a*small squad of his soldiers, and by the 
Cockney trader, smithers. lem is a heavy-set, ape-faced old savage of 
ihe extreme African type, dressed only in a loin cloth, A revolver and 
cartridge belt are about his waist. His soldiers are m different degrees 
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of rag-concealed nakedness. All wear broad palm-leaf hats. Each one 
carries a rifle smituers is the sayne as i?i Scene I. One of the 
soldiers, evidently a tracker, is peering about keenly on the ground. Be 
grunts and points to the spot where jones entered the forest, lem and 
SMITHERS come to look. 

SMiTHERS. (After a glance, turm away in disgust.) That’s where 
’e went in right enough, Mucli good it’ll do yer. ’E’s miles orf by this 
an’ safe to the Coast, damn ’is ’ide! I tole yer yer’d lose ’ira, didn’t I?— 
wastin’ the ’ole bloomin’ night heatin’ yer bloody drum and castin’ yer 
silly spells! Gawd blimey, wot a pack! 

LEM. (Gutturally.) We cotch him. You see. (Ee makes a motion 
to his soldiers who .squat down on their haunches in a semicircle.) 

SMITHERS. (Exasperatcdly.) Well, ain’t yet goin’ in an’ ’unt ’im 
in the woods? What the ’ell’s the good of waitin’? 

LEM. (hyiperturbably—squatting down himself.) We cotch him. 

SM'rHERs: (Turning away from him contemptuously.) AwM 
Garn! ’E’s a better man than the lot o’ you put together. I ’ates the 
sight o’ ’im but I’ll say that for ’im. (A sound of snapping twigs comes 
froni the forest. The soldiers jump to their feet, cocking their rifles 
alertly, lem remains sitting with an imperturbable expression, but 
listening intently. ' The sound from the woods is repeated, lem makes a 
quick signal with his hand. His followers creep quickly but noiselessly 
into the forest, scattering so that each enters at a different spot.) 

SMITHERS. (In the silence that follows—in a contemptuous ivhis- 
per.) You ain’t thinkin’ that would be ’im, I ’ope? 

lem. (Calmly.) We cotch him. 

SMITHERS. Blarstcd fat ’eads! ,(Then after a second^s thought — 
wondcringly.) Still an’ all, it might ’appen. If ’e lost ’is bloody way in 
these stinkin’ woods ’e’d likely turn in a circle without ’is knowin’ it. 
They all docs. 

LEM. (Peremptorily.) Sssh! (The reports of several rifles sound 
froyn the forest, followed 2 secoyxd later by savage, exultant yells. The 
beating of the tom-tom abruptly ceases, lem looks up at the white man 
with a grin of satisfaction.) We cotch him. Him dead. 

SMITHERS. (With a snarl.) ’Ow d’yer know it’s ’im an’ ’ow d’yer 
know ’e’s dead? 

LEM. My mens dey got ’um silver bullets. Dey kill him shore. 

SMITHERS. (Astonished.) They got silver bullets? 

LEM, Lead bullet no kill him. He got um strong charm. I cook 
ura money, make um silver bullet, make um strong charm, too. 
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SMiTHERS. {Light hrcaking upon him.) So that’s wot you was up 
all night, wot? You was scared to put after ’im till you’d moulded silver 
bullets, eh? 

i.Ejr. (Simply slating a fact.) Yes. Him got strong charm. Lead 
no good. 

SMiTUERS. (Slapping his thigh and guffawing.) Haw-haw I If ycr 
don’t beat all ’ell! (Then recovering himself — scornfully.) I’ll bet yer 
it ain’t ’im they shot at all, yer bloodin’ looney! 

LEW. (Calmly.) Dey come bring him now. (The soldiers come out 
of the forest, carrying .tones' limp body. There is a little reddish-pur¬ 
ple hole under his left breast. He is dead. They carry him to LE^r, who 
examines his body with great satisfaction, smithers leans over his shoul- 
"der—in a tone of frightened awe.) "Well, they did for yer right enough, 
Jonsey. me lad! Dead as a ’erring! (Mockingly.) 'Wluire's yer ’igh an’ 
mighty airs now, yer bloomin’ Majesty? (Then with a grin.) Silver 
bullets! Gawd blimey, but yer died in the ’eighth o’ style, anyow! 
(le.m makes a motion to the soldiers to carry the, body out left. s>riTnERS 
speaks to him snecrhgly.) 

s.MTTiiERS. And I s’pose you think it’s yer bleedin’ eharms and yer 
silly boatin’ the drum that made ’im run in a circle when ’e’d lost ’imself, 
don’t yer? (But i^em makes no rejily, dors not seem to hear the. question, 
^valks out left after his men. smitiiers looks after him with contemptu¬ 
ous scorn.) Stupid as ’og.s, the lot of ’em! Blarsted niggers! 

(Curtain Falls.) 


Tennessee 

Williams 

1911 - 


INTRODUCTION 


Williams has been persistently oecupied witli the pathos of liuman 
failure. He has centered his attention upon the inner life, the psycholo¬ 
gy of adjustment necessitated by the impingement of harsher reality upon 
a tender inner vision of glory. This irrational flight of characters 
(Williams has been most persistently concerned with women characters) 
from the outward pressures toward the myth nurtured in complacent 
seclusion leads them to frustration or insanity. It is sometimes said 
that Williams’ view of life is morbid and it does have a continuous 
preoccupation with psychological deviation. 

Tennessee Williams (his given name is Thomas Lamar Williams) 
was born in Columbus, Mississippi, March 26, 1911, of old and genteel 
Southern heritage. !He had one sister, and his father and mother lived 
lives of combative tension, the father often being away from home for 
extended periods. The young Williams spent considerable time with his 
grandfather, an Episcopal elergj-man. He grew up in a strongly Sou¬ 
thern atmosphere, even though the family were much of the time in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Williams wrote of this move: “It was a tragic 
move. Neither ray sister nor I could adjust ourselves to life in a Mid^ 
western city.” The family lived in such an apartment as. is pictured in 
The Glass Menagerie. 

Williams went to work early to add to the family’s bare income, but 
he did graduate from college after scattered periods in three different 
institutions, the University of Missouri, 1933, Washington University 
(in St. Louis), 1936, and the University of Iowa, 1938. He worked for 
two years in a shoe factory in St. Louis between periods of study in 
college. He was, during these years, busily writing poems, short stories, 
and dramas. 
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In his brief prefatory note to Orpheus Descending with Battle of 
Angels (1955) called “The Past, the Present and the Perhaps,” Williams 
gives a brief glimpse of his writing attempts over his early years. He 
was not without attention, for he won a national prize and he was award¬ 
ed a Rockefeller Fellowship of $1000. He had written several full length 
but unnoticed plays before The Glass Menagerie in 1945 had the success¬ 
ful run on Broadway which brought him to a prominence he has en¬ 
joyed since that time. His more successful plays have been Streetcar 
Nairn. I V'.sirc, 1947 (Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics’ Circle Award), 
The Bose Tattoo, 1950, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 1953 (also Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award and Pulitzer Prize), The Night of the Iguana, 
19G2 (Drama Critics’ Circle Award). The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone, 1950, is a novelette. Summer and Smoke, 1948, Gamino Beal, 
1953, I Rise in Flame, Cried the Phoenix, 1951,—indicating Williams’ 
persistent interest in D. H. Lawrence—and The Milk Train Doesn t Stop 
Here Any More, 1963, are other plays. Williams also has published short 
stories and poems. 

The Glass-Menagerie indicates Williams’ interest in the plight of 
the ill-adjusted woman, often middle-aged, who remembers a myth of 
gracious living but is defeated by the impinging realities of the present. 
This play has strong autobiographical overtones. The three characters 
of the family resemble Williams, his mother, and his sister. Williams 
has called it a memory play, and it is dominated by the background of 
decadent Southern culture lielplessly beaten by tlie crude indifference 
of the inhospitable surroundings. The characters unfold from within a 
pathetic self-revelation as Williams avoids the straight realistic play. 
Williams reminds us that “When you look at a piece of delicately spun 
glass you think of two things: how beautiful it is and how easily it can 
be broken.” The Glass Menagerie enjoyed a successful revival on 
Broadway in 1965. 

Tennessee Williams, the Man and Sis Work, by Benjamin Nelson, 
1961, is a useful introduetion to the writer and his plays. 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE*- 


Nobody, Not Even The Rain, Has Such Small Hands 

E E CU^IMINGS 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Being a “memory play,” The Glass Menagerie can be presented with 
unusual freedom of convention. Because of its considerably delicate or 
tenuous material, atmusphcric touches and subtleties of direction play 
a particularly important part. Expressionism and all other unconven¬ 
tional techniques in drama have only one valid aim, and tiiat is a closer 
approach to truth. When a play employs unconventional techniques, it 
is not, or certainly shouldn’t be, trying to escape its responsibility of 
dealing with reality, or interpreting experience, but is actually or should 
be attempting to find a closer approach, a more penetrating and vivid 
expression of things as they are. The straight realistic play with its 
genuine frigidaire and authentic ice-cubes, its characters that speak ex¬ 
actly as its audience speaks, corresponds to the academic landscape and 
has the same virtue of a photographic likeness. Everyone should know 
nowadays the unimportance of the photographic in art: that truth, life, 
or reality is an organic thing which the poetic imagination can represent 
or suggest, in essence, only through transformation, through changing 
inta other forms than those which were merely present in appearance. 

These remarks are not meant as a preface only to this particular 
play. They have to do with a conception of a new, plastic theatre which 
must take the place of the exhausted theatre of realistic conventions if 
the theatre is to resume vitality as a part of our culture. 


*Copyrighi notice: Copyright March, 1945 as an unpublished play by Tennessee 

WiUiams and Edwina E. ’Williams. 

Copyright 1945, by Tennessee Williams and Edsviua D. 

Williams (New Version). 

Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that The Glass Menagerie^ being 
fully protected under the copyright laws of the United States of ^erica, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the w^orld, is 
subject to royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, motion pic^e, re¬ 
citation, lecturing, public reading, radio broadcasting, television and the ‘rights of 
translation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is ^d 
on the question of readings, permission for which must bo secured from the author s 
representative, Audrey Wood c/o Ashley-Steiner-Famous Artists Inc., 555 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, 
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The Music 

An extra-literary accent in this play is provided by the use of music. 
A single recurring tune, “The Glass Menagerie,’’ is used to give emotional 
emphasis to suitable passages. This tune is like circus music, not when 
you are on the grounds or in the immediate vicinity of the parade, but 
when you are at some distance and very likely thinking of something 
else. It seems under those circumstances to continue almost intermin¬ 
ably and it weaves in and out of your preoccupied consciousness j then 
it is tlic lightest, most delicate music in the world and perhaps the 
saddest. It expresses the surface vivacity of life with the underlying 
strain of immutable and inexpi'essible sorrow. When you look at a piece 
of delicately spun glass you think of two things: how beautiful it is 
and how easily it can be broken. Both of those ideas should be woven 
into the recurring tune, which .dips in and out of the play as if it were 
carried on a wind that changes. It serves as a tliread of connection 
and allusion between the narrator with his separate point in time and 
space and tlie subject of his story. Between eacli episode it returns as 
reference to the emotion, nostalgia, which is the first condition of the 
play. It is primarily Laura’s music and therefore comes out most 
clearly when the play focuses upon her and the lovely fragility of glass 
which is her image. 


The Lighting 

The lighting in the play is not realistic. In keeping with the 
atmosphere of memory, the stage is, dim. Shafts of liglit are focused on 
selected areas or actors, sometimes in contradistinction to w’liat is the 
apparent center. For instance, in the quarrel scene between Tom and 
Amanda, in which Laura has no active part, tlie clearest pool of light is 
on her figure. This is also true of the supper scene, wdien her silent 
figure on the sofa should remain .the visual center. The light upon 
Laui’a should be distinct from the others, liaving a peculiar pristine 
clarity such as light used in early religious portraits of female saints or 
madonnas. A certain correspondence to light in religious paintings, 
such as El Greco’s, where the figures ar': radiant in atmosphere that is 
relatively dusky, could be effectively used throughout the play. (It will 
also permit a more effective use of the screen.) A free, imaginative 
use of light can be of enormous value in giving a mobile, plastic quality 
to plays of a more or less static nature. 


T. W. 
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SCENE 

An Alley in St. Louis 

PART I; Preparation for a Gentleman Caller. 
PART II: The Gentleman calls. 

Time: Now and the Past. 


THE CHABACTEKS 

AMANDA WINGFIELD. (Tho Viothcr .) 

A little woman of great but confused vitality clinging frantically 
to another time and place. Her characterization must be carefully 
created, not copied from type. She is not paranoiac, but her life is 
paranoia. There is much to admire in Amanda, and as much to love 
and pity as there is to laugh at. Certainly she has endurance and a 
kind of heroism, and though her foolishness makes her unwittingly cruel 
at times, there is tenderness in her slight person. 


LAURA W’iNGPiELD. {Hcr daughter.) 

Amanda, having failed to establish contact with reality, continues 
to live vitally in her illusions, but Laura’s situation is even graver. A 
childhood illness has left her crippled, one leg slightly shorter than the 
other, and held in a brace. This defect need not be more than suggested 
on the stage. Stemming from this, Laura’s separation increases till 
she is like a piece of her own glass collection, too exquisitely fragile to 
move from the shelf. 


TOM WINGFIELD. {Her son.) 

And the narrator of the play. A poet with a job in a warehouse. 
His nature is not remorseless, but to escape from a trap he has to act 
without pity. 


JIM o’coNNOB. (The gentleman caller.) 
A nice, ordinary young man. 
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Scene I 

The Wingfidd apartment is in the rear of the huildiiig, one 
of those vast hive-like conglomerations of cellular living-units that flower 
as warty growths in overcrowded urban centers of lower middle-class 
'population and arc symptomatic of the impulse of th\s largest and funda¬ 
mentally enslaved section of American society to avoid fluidity and 
differentiation and to exist and function as one interfused mass of auto¬ 
matism. 

The apartment faces an alley and is entered by a fire-escape, a struc¬ 
ture whose name is a touch of accidental poetic truth, for all of these 
huge buildings are always burnhig with the slow and implacable fires of 
human desperation. 'The fire-escape is included in the set—that is, the 
landing of it and steps descending from it. 

'The scene is memory and is therefore nonrcalistic. Memory takes 
a lot of poetic license. It omits some details;' others are exaggerated, 
according to the emotional value of the articles it touches, for memory is 
seated predominantly in the heart. The interior is therefore rather dim 
and poetic. 

At the rise of the curtain, the audience is faced wHh the dark, grim 
rear wall of the Wingfield tenement. This building, which runs parallel 
to the footlights, is flanked on both sides by dark, narrow alleys which 
run into murky canyons of tangled clotheslines, garbage cans and the 
sinisicr lattice-work of neighboring fire-escapes. It is up and down these 
side alleys that exterior entrances and exits are made, during the play. 
At the end of tom^s opening commentary, the dark tenement wall 
slowly reveals {by means of a transparency) the interior of the ground 
floor Wingfield apartment. 

Downstage is the living room, whiclv also serves as a sleeping room 
for LAURA, the sofa unfolding to make her bed. Upstage, center, and 
divided by a wide arch or second proscenmm with transparent faded 
portieres {or second curtain), is the dining room. In an old-fashioned 
udiat-not in the living room are seen scores of transparent glass animals. 
A blown-up photograph of the father hangs on the wall of the living room, 
facing the audience, to the left of the archway. It is the face of a very 
handsome young man in a doughboy^s First World War cap. lie is 
gallantly smiling, ineluctably smiling, as if to say, ^*I will be smiling 
forever.^ ^ 

'The audience hoars and sees the opening scene in the dining room 
through both^he transparent fourth wall of the building and the trans- 
parent game portieres of the dining-room arch. • It is during this re¬ 
vealing scene that the fourth wall slowly ascends, out of sight. This 
transparent exterior wall is not brotighUffown again until the very end of 
the play, during t03I^s final speech. 
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The narrator is an undisguised convention of the play, lie takes 
whatever license with dramatic convention as is convenient to his purposes. 

TOM enters dressed as a merchant sailor from alley, stage left, and 
strolls across the front of the stage to the fire-escape. There he stops and 
lights a cigarette. He addresses the audience. 

TOM. Yes, I liave tricks iu my pocket, I have tliiugs up my sleeve. 
But I am the opposite of a stage magiciau. He gives you illusion that 
has the appearance of truth. I give you truth iu the pleasant disguise 
of illusion. 

To begin witli, I turn back time. I reverse it to that quaint period, 
tlie thirties, when the huge middle class of America was matriculating 
iu a scliool for the blind. Their eyes had failed them, or they had failed 
their eyes, and so they were having their fingers pressed forcibly down 
on the fiery Braille alphabet of a dissolving economy. 

In Spain there was revolution. Here there was only shouting and 
confusion. 

In Spain there was Guernica. Here there were disturbances of 
labor, sometimes pretty violent, -in otherwise peaceful cities such as 
Cl' oago, Cleveland, Saint Louis ... « 

This is the social background of the play. 

(mosio.) 

The play is memory. 

Being a memory play, it is dimly lighted, it is sentimental, it is not 
realistic. 

In memory evex'yth.ing seems to happen to music. That explains the 
fiddle iu the wings. 

I am the narrator of tlie play, and also a character in it. 

The other characters are my mother, Amanda, my sister, Laura, and 
a gentleman caller who appeal's in the final scenes. 

He is the most realistic eliaracter in the play, being an emissary 
from a world of reality that we were somehow set apart from. 

But since I have, a poet’s weakness for symbols, 1 am using this 
character also as a symbol; he is the long delayed but always expected 
something that we live for. 

There is a fifth character in the play who doesn’t appear except in 
this larger-lhan-l if e-size photograph over the mantel. 

This is our father ivho left us a long time ago. 

He was a telephone man who fell in love with long distances; he 
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gave up his job with the telephone eompany and skipped the liglit fantastic 
out of town . . . 

The last we heard of him was a pieture post-card from Mazatlan, 
on the Pacific coast of Mexico, containing a message of two words— 

“Hello— Good-bye!’’ and no address. 

I think the rest of the play will explain itself. . . . 

(AMANDA’s voice hccomcs audible through the portieres,) 

{He divides the portieres and enters the upstage area,) 

(AMANDA and JiAURA are seated at a drop-leaf table. Eating is in¬ 
dicated by gestures without food or utensils, amanda faces the audience, 
TOM and LAURA are seated in profile,) 

{The interior has lit up softly and through the scrim we see amanda 
and LAURA seated at Uie table in the upstage area,) 

AMANDA. {Calling,) Tom! 

TOM. Yes, Mother. 

AMANDA. We can’t say grace until you coute to the table! 

TOM. Coming, Mother. {He bows slightly and withdraws, reap¬ 
pearing a few moments later in his place at the table,) 

AMANDA. {To her son.),Honey, don’t push with your fingers. If 
you have to push with something, the thing to push with is a crust of 
bread. And chew—chew! i^iimals have sections in their stomachs which 
enable them to digest food without mastication, but human beings are 
supposed to chew their food before they swallow it down. Eat food 
leisurely, son, and really enjoy it. A well-cooked meal has lots of delicate 
flavors that have to be held in the mouth for appreciation. So chew 
your food and give your salivary glands a chance to function! 

(tom deliberately lays his imaginary fork down and pushes his chair 
back from the table,) 

TOM. I haven't enjoyed one bite of this dinner because of your 
eoDstaiit directions on how to eat it. It’s you that make me rush 
through meals with your hawk-like attention to every bite I take. Sicken¬ 
ing—spoils my appetite—all this discussion of—animals’ secretion— 
salivary glands—^mastication! 

AarANDA. {Lightly,) Temperament like a Metropolitan star! {He 
rises and 4 irosses downstage,) You’re not excused from the table. 

TOAi. I'm getting a cigarette. 

AMANDA. You suiokc too much. 

(LAURA rises,) 
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LAUTiA. I’ll bring in the Wane mange. 

{He remains standing with his cigarette iy the portieres during the 
following,) 

AMANDA. {Rising,) No, sister, no, sister—^you be the lady this time 
and I’ll be the darky. 

LAURA. I’m already up. 

AMANDA. Resume your seat, little sister—I want you to stay fresh 
and pretty—^for gentlemen callers! 

LAURA. I’m not expecting any gentlemen callers. 

AMANDA. {Crossing out to kitchenette. Airily,) Sometimes they 
come when they are least expected 1 Why, I remember one Sunday after¬ 
noon in Blue 'Mountain—{Enters kitchenette,) 

TOM. I know what’s coming! 

LAURA. Yes. But let her tell it. 

TOM. Again ? 

LAURA. She loves to tell it. 

(AisrANDA returns with 'bowl of dessert,) 

AUANDA, One Sunday afternoon in Blue Mountain—^your mother 
received— seventeen! —gentlemen callers!. Why, sometimes there ^veren’t 
chairs enough to accommodate them all. We had to send the nigger 
over to bring in folding chairs from the parish house. 

TOM. {Remaming at portieres,) How did you entertain those gentle¬ 
men callers? 

AMANDA. I understood the art of conversation! 

TOi^r. I bet you could talk. 

AMANDA. Girls in those days knew how to talk, I can tell 3 "ou 

TOM. Yes? 

AMANDA. They knew how to entertain their gentlemen callers. It 
wasn’t enough for a girl to be possessed of a pretty face and a graceful 
.figure—although I wasn’t slighted in either respect. She also needed to 
have a nimble wit and a tongue to meet all occasions. 

TO^r. What did you talk about? 

AMANDA. Things of importance going on in the world! Never any¬ 
thing coarse or common or vulgar. {She addresses tom as though he 
were seated in the vacant chair at the table though he remains by por¬ 
tieres, He plays this scene as though he held the book,) My callers 
were gentlemen.—all! Among my callers were some of the most pro¬ 
minent young planters of the Mississippi Delta—planters and sons of 
planters! 
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(tom motions for music and a spot of light on amanda.) 

(Her eyes lift, her face glows, her voice hecomes rich and elegiac,) 

There was young Cliamp Lauglilin who later became vice-president 
of the Delta Planters Bank. 

Hadley Stevenson who was drowned in Moon Lake and left his 
widow one hundred and fifty thousand in Government bonds. 

There were the Cutrere brothers, Wesley and Bates. .Bates was one of 
my bright particular beaux! He got in a quarrel with that wild 
Wainwright boy. They shot it out on the floor of Moon Lake Casino. 
Bates was shot through the stomach. Died in the ambulance on his way 
to Memphis. His widow was also well-provided for, came into eight or 
ten thousand acres, that’s all. She married him on the rebound—never 
loved her—carried my picture on him the night he died! 

And there was that boy that every girl in the Delta had set her cap 
for! That beautiful, brilliant young Pitzhugh boy from Greene County! 

TOM. What did he leave his widow? 

AMANDA. He never married! Gracious, you talk as though all of 
my old admirers had turned up their toes to the daisies! 

TOM. Isn’t this the first you’ve mentioned that still survives? 

AMANDA. That Pitzhugh boy went North and made a fortune— 
came to be known as the Wolf of Wall Street! He had the Midas touch, 
whatever he touched turned to gold! 

And I could have been Mrs. Duncan J. Pitzhugh, mind you! But— 
I picked your father! 

LAURA. (Rising,) Mother, let me clear the table. 

AMANDA. No, dear, you go in front and study your typewriter chart. 
Or practice your shorthand a'^little. Staj'’ fresh and pretty!—It’s almost 
time for our gentlemen callers to start arriving. (She flounces girlishly 
toward the kitchenette,) How many do you suppose we’re going to en¬ 
tertain this afternoon? 

(tom throws down the paper and jumps up with a groan,) 

LAURA. (Alone in the dining room,) I don’t believe we’re going 
to receive any. Mother. 

AMANDA. (Reappearing, airily,) What? No one—not one? You 
must be joking! (laura nervously echoes her laugh. She slips in a 
fugitive manner through the half-open portieres and draws them gently 
behind her, A shaft of very clear light is thrown on her face against 
the faded tapestry of the curtains, music: '^thb glass menagerie’^ 
UNDER FAINTLY. Lightly,) Not one gentleman caller? It can’t be true! 
There must be a flood, there must have been a tornado! 
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LAURA. It isn’t a flood, it’s not a tornado, Mother. I’m jast not 
popular like you were in Blue Mountain. . . . (tom utters .another groan, 
LAURA glances at him with a faint, apologetic smile. Her voice catching 
a little,) Mother’s afraid I’m.going to be an old maid. 

THE SCENE DIMS OUT WITH ^^GLASS MENAGERIE” MUSIC. 

Scene II 

SCENE. Laura, HavenH You Ever Liked Some Boy?^^ 

On the dark stage the screen is lighted with the image of blue roses. 

Gradually laura’s figure becomes apparent and the screen goes 

out. 

The music siibsidcs, 

LAURA is seated'in the delicate ivory chair at the small clawfoot table. 

She wears a dress of soft violet material for a kimono—her hair tied 
back from her forehead with a ribbon. 

She is washing and polishing her collection of glass, 

AMANDA appears on the fire-escape steps. At the sound of her ascent, 
LAURA catches her breath, thrusts the bowl of ornaments away and seats 
herself stiffly before the diagram of the typewriter keyboard as though 
it held her spellbound. 

Something has happened to amanda. It is written in her face as she 
climbs to the landing: a look that is grim and hopeless and a Utile absurd. 

She has on one of those cheap or imitation velvety-looking cloth 
coats with imitation fur collar. Her hat is five or six years old, one of 
those dreadful cloche hats that were worn in the late twenties and she is 
clasping an enormous black patent-leather pocketbook with nickel clasps 
and initials. This is her full-dress outfit, the one she usually wears to 
the D.A,R,^ 

Before entering she looks through the door. 

She purses her lips, opens her eyes very wide, rolls them upward 
and shakes her head. 

Then she slowly lets herself in the door. Seeing her mother^s ex¬ 
pression LAURA touches her Ups with d nervous gesture, 

LAURA. Hello, Mother, I (She makes a nervous gesture to- 


1. The Daughters of the American ReTolution, a patriotic organization, is re¬ 
ferred to as D.A.R. Alembers are dcscendehts of participants in the Revolutionar 7 
War (1775-1782), the American war of independence. 
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ward the chart on the wall, amanda leans against the shut door and 
stares at IiAURA with a martyred look.) 

AMANDA. Deception? Deception?, {She slowly removes her hat and 
gloves, continuing the sweet suffering stare. She lets the hat and gloves 
fall on the floor —o bit of acting.) 

LAUR... (Shakily.) How was the D.A.R. meeting? (amanda slow¬ 
ly opens her p trsc and removes a dainty white handkerchief which she 
shakes, out delicately and delicately touches to her lips and nostrils.) 
Didn’t you go to the D.A.R. meeting, Motlier? 

AMANDA. (Faintly, almost inaudibly.) — ^No,—No. (Then more 
forcibly.) I did not have the strength—to go to the D.A.R. In fact, 

1 did not have the courage! I wanted to find a hole in the ground and 
hide myself in it forever! (She crosses slowly to the wall and removes 
the diagram of the typewriter keyboard. She holds it in front of her 
for a second, staring at it sweetly and sorrowfully —</icn bites her lips 
and tears it in two pieces.) 

LAURA. (Family.) Why did you do that, Mother? (amand.a 
repeats the same procedure with the chart of the Gregg Alphabet.) Why 
are you— 

AMANDA. Why? Why? How old are you, Laura? 

LAURA. Mother, you know my age. 

AMANDA. I thought that you were an adult; it seems that I was mis¬ 
taken. (She crosses slowly to the sofa and sinks down and stares at 

LAXntA.) 

LAURA. Please don’t stare at me, Mother. 

, (amanda closes her eyes and lowers her head. Count ten.) 

AMANDA. What are we going to do, what is going to become of us, 
what is the future? 

(Count ten.) 

LAURA. Has something happened. Mother? (amanda draws a long 
breath and takes out the handkerchief again. Dabbing process.) 
Mother, has—something, happened ? 

amanda. I’ll be all right in a minute, I’m just bewildered — (Count 
five) —^by life. . . . 

LAURA. Mother, I wish that you would tell me what’s happened! 

AMANDA. As you know, I was supposed to be inducted into my 
office at the D.A.R. this afternoon. But I stopped off at Rubicam’s 
business college to speak to your teachers about your having a cold and 
ask them what progr.ess they thought you were making down there. 
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LAURA. Oil. . . . 

AJiANDA. I went to the typing instructor and introduced myself 
as your mollicr. Slie didn’t know who you were. Wingfield, she said. 
We don’t have any such student enrolled at the school! 

I assured her she did, that j'ou had been going to classes since 
early in January. 

“I Avonder,” she .said, “if you could be talking about that terribly 
shy little gii’l Avho dropped out of school after only a fcAv days’ 
attendance?’’ 

“No,” I said, “Laura, my daughter, has been going to school every 
daj' for the past six Aveeks!” 

. “E.xeuse me,” she said. She took the attendance book out and there 
Avas your name, unmistakably printed, and all the dates you were absent 
until they decided that you had dropped out of school., 

I still said, “No, there must have been some mistake! There must 
liaA'e been some mix-up in the records!” 

And she said, “No—I remember her perfectly now. Her hands 
shook so that she couldn’t hit the right keys! The first time we gave a 
speed-test, she broke doAvn completely—Avas sick at the stomach and 
almost had to be carried into the Avash-room! After that morning- she 
ncA’er shoAA'cd up any more. We phoned the house hut never got any 
ansAver—AA'hile I AA-as AA'oi-king at Famous and Barr, I suppose, demons¬ 
trating those—Oh!” 

I felt so Aveak I could barely kc^ep on my feet! 

I had to sit doAA-n Avhile they got me a glass of Avater! 

Fifty dollars’ tuition, all of our plans—my hopes and ambitions 
for j'ou—just gone ujj the spout, just gone up the spout like that. 

(laura draii'S a long breath and gets aivktvardly to her feet. She 
crosses to the victrola and winds it vp.) 

What are you doing? 

LAURA. Oh! (She releases the handle and returns to her seat.) 

AMANDA. Laura, Avhere haA-e you been going AA-hen you’ve gone 
out pretending that you were going to business college? 

LAURA. I’ve just been going out Avalking. 

AjfANDA. That’s not true. 

LAURA. It is. I just went walking. 

AMANDA. Walking? Walking? In winter? Deliberately courting 
pneumonia in that light coat? Where did you walk to, Laura? 
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LAURA. All sorts of places—mostly in the park. 

AMANDA. Even after you’d started catching that cold? 

iiAURA. It was the lesser of two evils, Mother. I couldirt go back 
np. I—threw np—on the floor! 

AMANDA. Prom half past seven till after five every day you mean 
to tell me you walked around in the park, because you wanted to make 
me think that you were still going to Kubicam’s Business College? 

LAURA. It wasn’t as bad as it sounds. I went inside places to get 
warmed up. 

AMANDA. Inside where? 

LAURA. I went in the art museum and the bird-houses at the Zoo. 
I visited the penguins every day! Sometimes I did without lunch and 
went to the movies. Lately I’ve been spending’ most of my afternoons 
in the Jewel-box, that big glass house where they raise the tropical 
flowers, 

AMANDA. You did all this to deceive me, just for deception ? (laura 
looha down,) Why? 

lattra. Mother, when you’re disappointed, you get that awful suf¬ 
fering look on your face, like the picture of Jesus’ mother in the museum! 

AMANDA. Hush 1 

LAURA. I couldn’t face it. 

{Pause, A whisper of strings,) 

AMANDA. {Hopelessly fingering the huge pockethoolc,) 

So what are we going to do the rest of our lives? Stay home and 
watch the parades go by? Amuse ourselves with the glass menagerie, 
darling? Eternally play those worn-out phonograph records your father 
left as a painful reminder of him? 

Wo won’t have a business career—^we’ve given that up because it 
gave us nervous indigestion! {Laughs wearily,) What is there left but 
dependency all our lives? I know so well what becomes of \inmarried 
wmmen who aren’t prepared to occupy a position. I’ve seen such pitiful 
eases in the South—barely tolerated spinsters living upon the grudging 
patronage of sister’s husband or brother’s wife!—stuck away in some 
little mouse-trap of a room-^encouraged by one in-law to visit another— 
little birdlike women without any nest—eating the crust of humility all 
their life! 

Is that the future that we’ve mapped out for ourselves? 

I swear it’s the only alternative I can think of! 

It isn’t a very pleasant alternative, is it? 
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Of course—^sorae girls do marry, 

(LAURA twists her hands nervously,) 

Haven’t you ever liked some boy? 

LAURA. Yes. I liked one once. (Rises,) I came across his picture 
a while ago. 

AMANDA. (With some interest,) He gave you his picture? 

LAURA. No, it’s in the year-book. 

AMANDA. (Disappointed,) Oh—a high-school boy. 

LAURA. Yes. His name was Jim. (laura lifts the heavy annual 
froyn the claw-foot table,) Here he is in The Pirates of Penzance, 

AMANDA. (Absently,) The what? 

LAURA. The operetta the senior class put on. He had a wonder¬ 
ful voice and we sat across tlie aisle from each other Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the Aud. Here he is with the silver cup for debating! 
See his grin? 

AMANDA. (Absently,) He must have had a jolly disposition. 

LAURA. He used to call me—^Blue Eoses. 

AMANDA. AVliy did he call you such a name as that? 

LAURA. When I had that attack of pleurosis—^lie asked me what 
was the matter when I came back. I said pleurosis—^lie thought that I 
said Blue Roses! So that’s what he always called me after that. When¬ 
ever he saw me, he’d holler, ‘‘Hello, Blue Roses!” I didn’t care for 
the girl that he went out with. Emily Meisenbach. Emily was the best- 
dressed girl at Soldan. She never struck me, though, as being sincere... 
It says in the Personal Section—they’re engaged. That’s—^six years ago! 
They must be married by now. 

AMANDA. Girls that aren’t cut out for busine.ss careers usually wind 
up married to some nice man. (Gets up with a spark of revival,) Sister, 
that’s what you’ll do! 

(laura utters a startled, doubtful laugh. She reaches quickly for 
a piece of glass,) 

LAURA. But, Mother— 

AMANDA. Yes? (Crossing to photograph,) 

LAURA. (In a tone of frightened apology,) I’m—crippled! 

AMANDA. Nonsense! Laura, I’ve told you never, never to use that 
word. Why, you’re not crippled, 3 ^ou just have a little defect—^hardly 
noticeable, even! When people have some slight disadvantage like that, 
they cultivate other things to make up for it—develop charm—and viva- 
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city— and—c/iarm/ That’s all you have to do! {She timis again to the 
photograph.) One thing your father had plenty of —was charm! 

(tom motions to the fiddle in the wings.) 

THE SCENE FADES OUT WITH MUSIC. 

Scene III 

SCENE. TOM speaks from the fire-escape landing. 

TOM. After the fiaseo at Rubieam’s Business College, the idea of 
getting a gentleman caller for Laura began to play a more and more im¬ 
portant part in Mother’s calculations. 

It became an obsession. Like some archetype of the universal un¬ 
conscious, the image of the gentleman caller haunt<<d our small apart¬ 
ment. . . . 

An evening at home rarely passed without some allusion to this image, 
this spectre, this hope. , , . 

Even when he wasn’t mentioned, his presence hung in Mother’s 
preoccupied look and iu my sister’s frightened, apologetic manner— 
hung like a sentence passod upon the Wingfields! 

Mother was a woman of action as well as words. 

She began to take logical steps in the planned direction. 

Late that winter and in the early spring—realizing that extra 
money would be needed to properly feather the nest and plume the 
bird—^she conducted a vigorous campaign on the telephone, roping in 
subscribers to one of those magazines for matrons called The Home- 
maker^s Companion, the type of journal that features the serialized sub¬ 
limations of ladies of letters who think in terms of delicate cup-like 
breasts, slim, tapering waists, rich, creamy thighs, eyes like wood-smoke 
•in autumn, fingers that soothe and caress like strains of music, bodies as 
powerful as Etruscan sculpture. 

(AMANDA enters with phone on long extension cord. She is spotted 
in the dim stage.) 

AMANDA. Ida Scott? This is Amanda Wingfield! 

We missed you at the D.A.R. last Monday! 

I said to myself: Slie’s probably suffering with that sinus condition! 
How is that sinus condition? 

Horrors! Heaven have ‘mercy!—-You’re a Christian martyr, yes, 
that’s what you are, a Christian martyr! ? 

Well, I just now happened to notice that your subscription to the 
Companion's about to expire! Yes, it expires with the next issue, honey! 
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just wlieK that wonderful new serial by Bessie Mae Hopp^ is getting off 
to such an exciting start. Oh, honey, it’s soinetliing tliat ybu can t miss! 
You remember how Gone With the Wind took everybody by stormf You 
simply couldn’t go out if you liadn’t read it. All everybody talked was 
Scarlett O’Hara, Well, this is a book that critics already compare to 
Gone With the Wind. It’s the Gone With the Wind of the post-World 
War generation!— What?—Burning?—Oh, honey, don’t let them burn, 
go take a look in the oven and I’ll hold the wire! Heavens—I think she’s 
hung up! 


DIM OUT 

{Before the stage is lighted, the violent voices of tom and amanda 
are heard.) 

{They are quarreling 'behind the yortieres. In front of them stands 
LAURA with clenched hands and 'panicky expression.) 

{A clear pool of light on her figure throughout this scene.) 

TOiki. What ill Christ’s name am I— 

a:manda. {Shrilly.) Don’t you use that- 

TOM. Supposed to do! 

AMANDA. Expression! Not in my— 

TOM. Ohhh! 

AMANDA. Presence! Have you gone out of your senses? 

TOM. I have, that’s true, driven out! 

AikiANDA. What is the matter with you, you — big — big —^idiot! 

TOM. Look!—I’ve got no ^hing, no single thing— 

AMANDA. Lower your voice! 

TOM. In my life here that I can call my own! Everything is— 

AMANDA. Stop that shouting! 

TOM, Yesterday you confiscated my books! You had the nerve 

to— 

AMANDA. I took that horrible novel back to the library—^yes! That 
hideous book by that insane Mr. Lawrence, (tom laughs wildly.) I 
cannot control the output of diseased minds or people who cater, to 
them— (tom laughs still more wildly.) but i won’t aUjOW such 
FILTH BROUGHT INTO MT HOUSE! No, no, no, no, no! 

TOM. House, house I Who pays rent on it, who makes a slave of 
himself to— 
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AMANDA. {Fairly screeching,) Don’t you DARE to— 

TOM. No, no, I mustn’t say tilings! Z’ue got to just— 

AMANDA. Let me tell you— 

TOM. I don’t want to hear any more! {He tears the portieres open. 
The upstage area is lit with a turgid smoky red glow.) 

(AMANDA ’s hair is in metal curlers and she wears a very old hathrohe, 
much too large for her slight figure, a relic of the faithless il/r. Wingfield.) 

{An upright typexvriter and a wild disarray of manuscripts is on 
the drop-leaf table. The quarrel was probably precipitated by amanda’s 
interruption of his creative labor. A chair lying overthrown on the 
floor.) 

{Their gesticulating shadows arc cast on the ceiling by the fiery 
glow.) 

AMANDA. You wUl hear more, you— 

TOM. No, I won’t hear more, I’m going out! 

AMANDA. You come right baek in— 

TOM. Out, out, out! Because I’m— 

AMANDA. Come back here, Tom Wingfield! I’m not through talk¬ 
ing to you! 

TOM. Oh, go— 

LAURA. ( Desperately.) —^Tom J 

AMANDA. You’re going to listen, and no more insolence from you! 
I’m at the end of my patience! 

{He comes back toward her.) 

TOM. What do you think I’m at? Aren’t I supposed to have any 
patience, to reach the end of. Mother ? I know, I know. It seems un¬ 
important to you, what I’m doing —^what I want to do—having a little 
difference between them! You don’t think that— 

A^iANDA. I think you’ve been doing things that you’re ashamed of. 
That’s why you act like this. I don’t believe that you go every night 
to the movies. Nobody goes to the movies night after night. Nobody 
in their right minds goes to the movies as often as you pretend to. 
People don’t go to the movies at nearly midnight, and movies don’t let 
out at two A.M. Come in stumbling. Muttering to yourself like a 
maniac! You get three hours’ sleep and then go to work. Oh, I can 
picture the Tvay you’re doing down there. Moping, doping, because you’re 
in no condition. 

TOM. {Wildly.) No, I’m in no condition! 
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AMANDA. What right have you got to jeopardizes your job? Jeopar¬ 
dize the seeurit}" of us all? How do you tliiuk we’d manage if you 
were— 

TOM. Listen! You think I’m crazy about the warehouse? {He 
bends fiercely toward her slight figure,) You tliiuk I’m iiu love with 
the Coiitiiieiital Shoemakers? You think I want to spend fifty-five 
years down there in that— celots^x interior! with— fluorescent — tubes! 
Look! I’d rather somebody picked up a crowbar and battered but my 
brains—then go back mornings! I go! Every time you come in yelling 
that God damn *^Bise and Shine!^^ ^^Rise and Shine!^* I say to my¬ 
self, “How lucky dead people are!” But I get up. I go! For sixty- 
five dollars a month I give up all that I dream of doing and being ever! 
And you say self— self^s all I ever think of. Why, listen, if self is 
what I thought of. Mother, I’d be where he is— gone! (Pointing to 
father^s picture,) As far as the system of transportation reaches! (He 
starts past her, She grabs his arm,) Don’t grab at me. Mother! 

AMANDA. Where are you going? 

TOM. I’m going to the movies! 

AMANDA. I don’t believe that lie! 

TOM. (Crouching toward her, overtowering her ^ tiny figure. She 
backs awaif, gasping,) I’m going to opium dens! Yes, opium dens, dens 
of vice and criminal’s hang-outs’ Mother. I’ve joined the Hogan gang, 
I’m a hired assassin, I carry a tommy-gun in a violin case! I run a string 
of cat-iiouses in the Valley! They call me Killer, Killer Wingfield, I’m 
leading a double-life, a simple, honest warehouse worker by day, by night 
a dynamic czar of the underworld, Mother, I go to gambling casinos, I 
spin away fortunes on the Toulette table! I wear a patch over one eye 
and a false mustaclie, sometimes I put on green whiskers. On those 
occasions they call me— El Diablo! Oh, I could tell you things to make 
you sleepless! My enemies plan to dynamite this place. They’re go- 
^ng to blow us all sky-high some night! I’ll be*glad, very happy, and so 
will you! You’ll go up, up on* a broomstick, over Blue Mountain with 
seventeen gentlemen callers! You ugly—^babbling old— witch, , , , {He 
goes through a scries of violent, clumsy movements, seizing his overcoat, 
lunging to the door, pulling it fiercely open. The women watch him, 
aghast. His arm catches in the sleeve of the coat as he struggles to jpull 
it on. For a moment he is pinioned by the bulky garment. With' an 
outraged groan he tears the coat off again, splitting the shoulder of it, 
and hurls it across the room. It strikes against the shelf of Laura's 
glass collection, there is a tinkle of shattering glass, laura cries out as 
if wounded,) 

(music.) 
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LAURA. (jlass! —menagerie. . . . {Bke covers her face 

cud turns away*) 

(But amanita is still stunned and stupefied hjj the *^ugly wUch^* 
so that she hardy notices this occurrence. Now she recovers her speech,) 

AMANDA, awful voicc,) I woli’I spealv to you—until you 

apologize! (She crosses through portieres and draws ihcni together be¬ 
hind her, TO.M is left with lauka. j.auka clings weakly to the mantel 
with her faee averted, tom stares at her shtpidly for a moment. Then 
he crosses to shelf. Drops awkwardly on his knees to collect the fallen 
glass, glancing at laura as if he would speak hut couldnH,) 

**The Glass Menagerie^^ steals in as 

THE SCENE DIMS OUT. 


Scene IV 

SCENE. The interior is dark. Faint light in the alley, 

A deep-voiced hell in a church is lolling the hour of five as the 
scene commences, 

TOM appears at the top of the alley. After each solemn hoom of 
the hell in ihe iow^r, he shakes a Utile noise-maker or rattle as if to 
express the tiny spasin of man in pntrasl to the sustained power and 
dignity of the Almighty, This and the unsteadiness of his advance make 
it evident that he has been drinking. 

As he climbs the feta steps to the fire-escape landing light steals vp 
inside, laura appears in night-dress, observing empty bed in the 

front room, 

TOM fishes in his pockets for door-key, removing a motley assortment 
of articles in the search, including a'pcrfect shower of movie-ticket stubs 
and an empty bottle. At last he finds the key, but just as he is about, 
io insert it, it slips from his fingers. He strikes a match and crouches 
below the door, 

TOM. (Bitterly,) One crack—and it falls through! 

(LAURA opens the door,) 

LAURA. Tom! Tom, what are you doing? 

tOjM. Looking for a door-key. 

LAURA. Where have you been all this timet 

TOM. I have been to the movies. 

LAURA. All* this time at the movies? 
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TOM. There \va.s a very long program. There was a Garbo picture 
and a Mickey Mouse and a travelogue and a newsreel and a preview of 
coming attractions. And there was an organ solo and a collection for 
the milk-fund—simultaneously—which ended up in a terrible fight bet¬ 
ween a fat lady and an usher! 

LArKA. {Innocently.) Did you have to stay through everything? 

TOM. Of course! And, oh, I forgot! There was a big stage show! 
The headliner on this stage show was Malvolio the Magician. He per¬ 
formed wonderful tricks, many of them, such as pouring water back and 
forth between pitcher.s. First it turned to wine and then it turned to 
beer and then it turned to whiskey. I know it was whiskey it finally 
turned into because he needed somebody to come up out of the audience 
to help him, and I came up—both shows! It was Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon. A very generous fellow, he gave souvenirs. {He pulls from 
his hack pocket a shimmeriny rainboiv-colored scarf.) He gave me this. 
This is Jiis magic scarf. You can have it, Laura. You wave it over a 
canary cage and you get a bowl of gold-fish. You wave it over the gold¬ 
fish bowl and they fly away canaries. . . . But the wouderfullest trick 
of all was the coffin trick. We nailed him into a coffin and he got out 
of the coffin without removing one nail. {He has come inside.) There 
is a trick that would come in handy for me—get me out of this 2 by 4 
situation! {Flops onto bed and starts removing shoes.) 

LAUKA. Tom—Shhh! < 

TOM. What’re you shushing me for? 

LAURA. You’ll wake up Mother. 

TOM. Goody, goody! Pay ’er back for all those “Rise an’ Shines.” 
{Lies down, groaning.) You know it don’t take much intelligence to get 
yourself into a nailed-up coffin, Laura. But who in hell ever got him¬ 
self out of one without removing one nail? 

I'As if in answer, the father’s grinning photograph lights up.) 

. SCENE DIMS OUT 

{Immediately fallowing: The church bell is heard striki.uj six. At 
the sixth stroke the alarm clock goes off in amanda’s room, and after a 
few moments toe hear her calling: ‘'Rise and Shinel Rise and Shine! 
Laura, go tell your brother to rise and shinel”) 

TOM. {Sitting up slowly.) I’ll rise-—but I won’t shine. 

{The light increases.) 

AMAMDA. Laura, tell your brother his coffee is ready. 

(LAURA slips into front room.) 
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LAURA. Tom!—It's nearly seven. Don't make Mother nervous. 
{He stares a{ her stupidly. Beseechingly.) Tom, speak to Mother this 
morninjj. Slake up wtli her, apologize, speak to her! 

TOM. Slie won't to me. It's her that started not speaking. 

LAURA. If you just say you’re sorry she'll start speaking. 

TOM. Her not speaking—is that such a tragedy? 

LAURA. Please—please 1 

AMANDA. {Calling frqm kitchenette.) Laura, are you going to do 
what I asked you to do, or do I have to get dressed and go out myself ? 

LAURA. Going, going—soon as I get on my coat! {She pulls on a 
.shapeless felt hat with nervous, jerky movement, pleadingly glancing at 
TOM. Rushes awkwardly ]or coat. The coat is one of amanda's, tw- 
accurately made-over, the sleeves too short for lauba.) Butter and what 
else? 

AMANDA, {Entering upstage.) Just butter. Tell them to eharge 
it. 

LAURA. Mother, they make such faces when I do that. 

AMANDA. Sticks and stones can break our bones, but the expression 
on Mr. Garfiiikel’s face won't harm us!. Tell your brother his coffee 
is gettiiig cold. 

LAURA. {At door.) Do what I asked you, will you, will you, Tom? 

{He looks sullenly anvay.) 

AMANDA. Laura, go now or just don't go at all! 

LAURA. {Rushing out.) Going—going! {A second later she cries 
out. TOM springs up and crosses 'to door, amanda rushes anxiously in, 
TOM opens the door.) 

TOM. Laura ? 

LAURA. I'm all right. I slipped, but I'm all right 

AMANDA. {Peering anxiously after her.) If anyone breaks a leg 
on those fire-escape steps, the landlord ought to be sued for every cent 
he possesses! {She shuts door. Remembers she isnH speaking and re¬ 
turns to other room.) 

(As TOai enters listlessly for his coffee, she turns her back to him and 
stands rigidly facing the window on the gloomy gray vault of the area¬ 
way. Its light on her face with its aged but childish features is cruelly 
sharp, satirical as a Daumier prmt.) 

(MUSIC UNDER: '‘AVE MARIA.") 

{Tom glances sheepishly but sullenly at her averted figure and slumps 
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at the table ,. The coffee is scalding hot; he sips it and gasps and spits it 
back in the cup. At his gasp, amanda catches her breath and half turns. 
Then catches herself and turns back to window,) 

(tom blows on his coffee, glancing sidewise at his mother. She clears 
her throat, tom clears his. He starts to rise. Sinks back down again, 
scratches his head, clears his throat again, amanda coughs, tom raises 
his Clip in both hands to blow on it, his eyes staring over the rim of it at 
his mother for several moments. Then he slowly sets the cup down 
and awkwardly and hesitantly rises from the chair,) 

tom. {Hoarsely,) Mother. I—I apologize, Mother, (amanda 
draws a quick, shuddering breath. Her face works grotesquely. She 
breaks into childlike tears,) I’m sorry for what I said, for everything 
that I said, I didn’t mean it. 

AMANDA. {Sobbingly,) My devotion has made me a witch and so I 
make myself hateful to my children! 

TOM. No, you donH, 

AMANDA. I worry so much, don’t sleep, it makes me nervous! 

TOM. {Gently,) I understand that, 

AMANDA. I’ve had to put up a solitary battle all these years. But 
you’re my right-hand bower! Don’t fall down, don’t fail! 

TOM. {Gently,) I try. Mother. 

AMANDA, {With great enthusiasm,) Try and you will succeed! 
{The iiotion makes her breathless,) Why, you—^you’re just full of 
natural endowments! Both of my children—they’re unusual children! 
Don’t you think I know it? I’m so— proud! Happy and—feel I’ve— 
so much to be thankful for but— Promise* me one thing. Son! 

TOM. What, Mother? 

AMANDA. Promise, sou, you’ll—^never be a drunkard! 

TOM. {Turns to her grinning,) I will never be a drunkard, 
Mother. 

AMANDA. That’s what frightened me so, that you’d be drinking! 
Eat a bowl of Purina! 

TOM. Just coffee, Mother. 

AMANDA. Shredded wheat biscuit? 

TOM. No. No, Mother, just coffee. 

AMANDA. You can’t put in a day’s work on an empty stomach. 
You’ve got ten minutes—don’t gulp! Drinking too-hot liquids makes 
cancer of the stomach. . . . Put cream in. 
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TOM. No, thank you. 

AMANDA. To cool it. 

TOM. No! No, thank you, I waut it black. 

A>iANDA. I know, but it’s not good for you. We have to do all 
that we can to build ourselves up. In these trying times Ave live in, all 
that we have to cling to is—each other. . . . That’s why it’s so im¬ 
portant to— Tom, I— I sent out your sister so I could discuss some¬ 
thing with you. If you hadn’t spoken I would have spoken to you. 
{Sits down.) 

TOM. {Gently.) What is it, Mother, that you waut to discussV 

AMANDA. Laura! 

(tom puts his cup down slowly.) 

(music: “the glass menaqebie.”) 

TOM. —Oh.—Laura . . . 

AMANDA. {Toucliing his sleeve.) You know how Laura is. So 
quiet hut—still water runs deep 1 She notices things and I think she— 
broods about them, (tom looks up.) A few days ago I came in and 
she was crying. 

TOM. What about! 

AMANDA. You. 

TOM. Met 

AMANDA. She has an idea that you’re not happy here. 

TOM. What gave her that idea? 

AMANDA. What gives her any idea! However, you do act strange¬ 
ly. I—^I’m not criticizing, understand that! I know your ambitions 
do not lie in the warehouse, that like everybody in the whole wide world— 
you’ve had to—make sacrifices, but—^Tom—Tom—^life’s not easy, it calls 
for—Spartan endurance! There’s so many things in my heart that I 
cannot describe to you! I’ve never told you but I— loved your father. . . - 

TOM. {Gently.) I know that. Mother. 

AMANDA. And you—^when I see you taking after his ways! Stay¬ 
ing out late—and—well, you had been drinking the night you were in 
that—terrifying condition! Laura says that you hate the apartment 
and that you go out nights to get away from it! Is that true, Tom! 

TOM. No. You say there’s so much in your heart that you can’t 
describe to me. That’s true of me, too There’s so much in my heart 
that I can’t describe to. you! So let’s respect each other’s— 

AMANDA. But, why—w/iy, Tom—are you always so reHUsst 
Where do j'ou go to, nights! 
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TOM. I— go to the movies. 

AMANDA. Wliy do you go to the movies so much, Tom? 

TOM. I go to tlie movies because—I like adventure. Adventure is 
something I don^t liave much of at work, so I go to the movies. 

AMANDA. But, Tom, you go to the movies entirely too much! 

TOM. I like a lot of adventure. 

(AMANDA looks lafflcd, then hurt. As the familiar inquisition re~ 
sumcs he hr comes hard and impatient again, amanda slips hade into 
her querulous attitude toward him,) 

AMANDA, ilost youiig men find adventure in their careers. 

T 02 ii. Tlien most young men are not employed in a warehouse. 

A^srANDA. The world is full of young men employed in warehouses 
and offices and factories. 

T03r. Do all of them find adventure in their careers? 

AMANDA. They do or they do without it! Not everybody has a craze 
for' adv .nture. 

TOM. Man is hy iiistinct a lover, a hunter, a fighter, and none of 
those instincts arc given much play at the warehouse! 

AMANDA. Man is by instinct! Don’t quote instinct to me! Instiiicl; 
is something that people have got away from! It belongs to animals! 
Christian adults don’t want it! 

TOM. What do Christian adiilts want, then, Mother? 

AMANDA. Superior things! Things of the mind and the spirit! Only 
animals have to satisfy instincts! Surely your aims are somewhat higher 
than theirs! Than monkeys—^pigs— 

TOM. I reckon they’re not. 

A^fANDA. You’re joking. However, that isn’t what I wanted to dis¬ 
cuss. 

TOM. (Rising,) I haven’t much time. 

AMANDA. (Pushing his shoulders,) Sit down. 

TOM. You want me to punch iri red at the warehouse, Mother? 

AMANDA. You have, five minutes. I want to talk about Laura. 

TOM. All right! What about Laura? 

AMANDA. We have to be making some plans and provisions for her. 
She’s older than you, two years, and nothing has happened. She just 
drifts along doing nothing. It frightens me terribly how she just drifts 
along. 
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TOM. I guess she\s the type that people call home girls. 

AMAXD.A. There’s no such type, and if there is, it’s a pity! That 
is unless the home is hers, with a husband! 

TOM. What? 

AMANDA. Oh, I can see the handwriting' on the wall as plain as I 
see the nose in front of my face! It’s terrifj’ing! 

More and more you remind me of your father! He was out all hours 
without explanation!—Then left! Oood-hyc! 

And me with the bag to hold. I saw that letter you got from the 
Merchant Marine. I know what you’re dreaming of. I’m not standing 
here blindfolded. 

Very well, then. Then do it! 

But not till there’s somebody to take your place. 

TOM. What do you mean? 

AMANDA. I mean that as soon as Laura has got somebody to take 
care of lier, married, a home of her own, independent—why, then you’ll 
be free to go wherever you please, on land, on sea, whichever way the 
wind blows you! 

But until that time you’ve got to look out for your .sister. I don’t 
say me because I’m old and don’t matter! I say for your sister because 
she’s young and dependent. 

I put her in business college—a dismal failure! Frightened her so 
it made her sick at the stomach. 

I took her over to the Young People’s League at the church. An- 
otlier liaseo. She spoke to nobody, nobody spoke to her. Now all she 
does is fool with those pieces of glass and play those worn-out records. 
What kind of a life is that for a girl to lead? 

TOM. What can I do about it? 

AMANDA. Overcome selfishness! 

Self, self, self is all that you ever think of! 

(tom springs up and crosses to get his coat. It is ugly and bulky. 
He pulls on a cap with earmuffs.) 

Where is your mufiler? Put your wool muffler on! 

(He snatches in angrily from the closet and tosses it around his 
neck and puUs both ends tight.) 

tok! I haven’t said what I had in mind to ask you. 

TOAf. I’m too late to— 
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AMANDA. {Catching his arm—very importunately. Then shyly,) 
Down at the warehouse, aren’t there some—nice young men? 

TOM. No! 

AMANDA. There must be— some , . . 

TOM. Mother— 

{Oesture,) 

AMANDA. Find out one that’s clean-living—doesn’t drink and—ask 

him out for sister! 

TOM. What? 

AMANDA. For sister! To meet! Get acquainted! 

TOM. {Stamping to door,) Oh, my go-osh! 

AMANDA. AVill you? {He opems door. Imploringly,) Will you? 
{He stai'ts douni.) Will you? Will you, dear? 

TOM. {Calling hack,) yes! 

(amanda closes the dhor hesitantly and with a troubled hut faintly 
hopeful expression.) 

Spot AMANDA at phone, 

AMANDA. Ella Cartwright? This is Amanda Wingfield! 

How are you, honey? 

How is that kidney condition? 

{Count five.) 

Horrors! 

{Count five.) 

You’re a Christian martyr, yes, honey, that’s what you are, a 
Christian martyr! 

Well, I just now happened to notice in niy little red book that your 
subscription to the Companion has just run out! I knew that you wouldn’t 
want to miss out on the wonderful serial starting in this new issue. It’s 
by Bessie Mae Hopper, the first thing she’s written smee Honeymoon 
for Three. 

Wasn’t that a strange and interesting story? Well, this one is even 
lovelier, I believe. It has a sophisticated, society background. It’s all 
about the horsey set on Long Island! 


FADE OUT 
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Scene V 

Mu^ie, 

SCENE. It is early dusk of a spring evening. Supper has just been 
finished in iheWingfield apartment, amanda and laura in light-colored 
dresses are removing dishes from the table, in the upstage area, which 
is shadowy, their movements formalized almost as a dance or ritual, their 
moving forms as pale and silent as moths. 

TOM, m white shirt and trousers, rises from the table and crosses 
toward the fire-escape. 

AMANDA. (As he passes her.) Son, will you do me a favor? 

TOM. What? 

AMANDA. Comb your hair! You look so pretty when your liair is 
combed! (tom slouches on sofa with evening paper. Enormous caption 
^*Franco Trinmphs^\) There is only one respect in which I would like 
yon to emulate your father. 

TO^’r. What respect is that? 

AMANDA. The care he always took of his appearance. He never 
allowed himsel^ to look untidy. (He throws down the paper and crosses 
to fire-escape.) Where are you going? 

TOM. I’m going out to smoke. 

AMANDA. You smoke too much. A pack a day at fifteen cents a 
pack. How much would that amount to in a month? Thirty times fifteen 
is how much, Tom? Figure it out and you will be astounded at what 
yon could save; Enough to give you a night-school course in accounting 
at Washington U! Just think what a wonderful thing that would be 
for you, Son! 

(tom is unmoved by the thought.) 

TOM. I’d rather smoke. (He steps out on landing, letting the 
screen door slam.) 

AMANDA. (Sharply.) I know! That’s the tragedy of it. . . . 
(Alone, she turns to look at her husband^s picture.) 

(dance MUSIC: ^^ALL THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE!”) 

TOM. (To the audience) Across the alley from us was the Paradise 
Dance Hall. On evenings in spring the windows and doors were open 
and the music came outdoors. Sometimes the lights were turned out 
except for a large glass sphere that hung from the ceiling. It would 
turn slowly about and filter the dusk with delicate rainbow colors. Then 
the orchestra played a waltz or a tango, something that had a slow and 
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sensuous rhythm. Couples would come outride, to the relative privacy 
of the alley. You could see them kissing behind ash-pits and telephone 
poles. 

This was the compensation for live? that passed like mine, without 
any change or adventure. 

Adventure and change were imminent in this year. They were 
waiting around the corner for all these kids. 

Suspended in the mist over Berchtesgadcii, caught in the folds of 
Chamberlain’s umbrella— 

In Spain there was Guernica! 

But here there was only hot swing music and liquor, dance halls, 
bars, and inovies, and sex that hung in the gloom like a chandelier and 
flooded the 'world with brief deceptive rainbows. . . . 

All the world was waiting for bombardments! 

(amanda Uirm from the picture and comes outside,) 

AMANDA. iSighhig,) A fire-escape landing’s a poor excuse for a 
porch. (She spreads a newspaper on a step and sits down, gracefully 
and demurely as if she were settling into a swing on a Mississippi 
vcrayida,) What are you looldng at? 

TOM. The moon. 

AMANDA. Is there a moon this evening? 

TOM. It’s rising over Garfinkel’s Delicatessen. 

AMANDA. So it is! A little silver slipper oL’ a moon. Have you 
made a wish on it yet? 

TOM. Um-hum. 

AMANDA. What did yow wish for? 

TOM. That’s a secret. 

AMANDA. A secret, huh? Well, I won’t tell mine either. I will 
be just as mysterious as you. 

TOM. I bet I can guess what yours is. 

AMANDA. Is my head so transparent? 

TOM. You’re not a sphinx. 

AMANDA, No, I don’t have secrets. I’ll tell you what I wished for 
on the moon. Success and happiness for my precious children! I wish, 
for that whenever there’s a moon, and when there isn’t a moon,.I wish 
for it, too. 

TOM. I thought perhaps you wished for a gentleman caller. 
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AMANDA. Why do you say that? 

TOM. Don't you remember asking me to fetch one? 

AMANDA. I remember suggesting that it would be nice for your 
sister if you brought home some nice young man from the warehouse. I 
think that I've made that suggestion more than once. 

TOM. Yes, you have made it repeatedly. 

AMANDA. Well? 

TOM. We are going to have one. 

AMANDA. What? 

TOM. A gentleman caller! 

(the ANNUNCIATION IS CELEBRATED WITH MUSIC.) 

(AMANDA rises.) 

AMANDA. You mean you have asked some nice young man to come 
over. 

TOi^r. Yep. I've asked him to dinner. 

AMANDA. You really did? 

TOM. I did! 

AMANDA. You did, aiid did he— accept? 

TOM. He did! 

AMANDA. Well, well—well, well! That's—^lovely! 

TOM. I thought that you would be pleased. 

AMANDA. It's definite, then? 

TOM. Very definite. 

AMANDA. Soon ? 

TOM. Very soon. 

AMANDA. For heaven's sake, stop putting on and tell me some things, 
will you ? 

TOM. Wliat things do you want me to tell you? 

AMANDA. Naturally I would like to know when he’s coming! 

TOM. He's coming tomorrow. 

AMANDA. Tomorrow? 

TOM. Yep. Tomorrow. 

AMANDA. But, Tom! 

TOM. Yes, Mother? 

AMANDA. Tomorrow gives me no time! 
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TOM. Time for what? 

AMANDA. Preparations! Why didn’t you phone me at once, as soon 
as you asked him, the minute that ho. accepted? Then, don’t you see, I 
could have been getting ready! 

TOM. You don’t liavo to make any fuss. 

AMANDA. Oh, Tom, Tom, Tom, of course I have to make a fu.ss! I 
want things nice, not sloppy! Not thrown together. I’ll certainly have 
to do some fast thinking, won’t I? 

TOM. T don’t .see why 3"ou have to think at all. 

AMANDA. You ju.st don’t know. We can’t have a gentleman caller 
an a pig-.sty! All my wedding silver has to be poli.shed, the monogram- 
med table linen ought to be laundered! The windows have to be washed 
and fresh curtains put up. And how about clothes? We have to wear 
something, don’t we? 

TO>r. Mother, this boy is no one to make a fuss over! 

AMANDA. Do you Toalize he’s the first young man we’ve introduced 
to yowr sister? 

It’s terrible, dreadful, di.sgraceful that poor little sister has never 
received a single gentleman caller! Tom, come inside! (She opens ihe 
screen dooi\) 

TOM. What for, 

AAfANDA. I want to ask you some things. 

To:^i. If you’re going to make such a fus.s, ITl call it off. I’ll tell 
him not to come! 

AMANDA. You Certainly won’t do anything of the kind. Nothing 
offends people worse than broken engagements. It simply means I’ll have 
to work like a Turk! We won’t be brilliant, but we will pass inspee- 
tion. Come on inside, (tom follows, groaning,) Sit down. 

TOM. Any partieular place you would like me to sit? 

amanda. Thank heavens I’ve got that new sofa! I’m also making 
payments on a floor lamp I’ll have sent out! And put the chintz covers 
on, they’ll brighten things up! Of course I’d hoped to have these walls 
re-papered. , . . What is the young man’s name? 

TOM. His name is O’Connor. 

AMANDA. That, of course, means fish—tomorrow is Friday! I’ll 
have that salmon loaf—^^vith Durkee’s dres.sing! What does he do? He 
works at the warehouse? 

TOM. Of course! .How else would I— 
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AMANDA. Tom, he—doesn’t drink? 

TOM. Why do you ask me that? 

AMANDA. Your father did! 

TOM. Don’t get started on that! 

AMANDA. He doca drink, then? 

TOM. Not that I know of! 

AMANDA. Make sure, be certain! The last thing I want for my 
daugliter’s a boy who drinks! 

TOM. Aren’t you being a little bit premature? Mr. O’Connor has 
not yet appeared on the scene! 

AMANDA. But vnll tomorrow. To meet your sister, and what do I 
know about his character? Nothing! Old maids are better off than 
wives of drunkards! 

TOM. Oh, my God! 

AMANDA. Be still! 

TOM. {Leaning forward to whisper,) Lots of fellows meet girls 
whom they don’t marry! 

AMANDA. Oh, talk.sensibly, Tom—and don’t be sarcastic! {She has 
gotten a hairbrush,) 

TOM. Wliat are you doing? 

amanda. I’m brushing that cow-lick down! 

What is this young man’s position at the warehouse? 

TOM. {Submitting grimly to the bricsh and the interrogation,) This 
young man’s position is that of a shipping clerk. Mother. 

AMANDA. Sounds to me like a fairly responsible job, the’sort of a job 
you would be in If you just had more get-up. 

What is his salary''? Have you any idea? 

TOM. I would judge it to be approximately eighty-five dollars a m 6 nth. 

AMANDA. Well—^not princely, but— 

TOM. Twenty more than I make. 

AMANDA. Yes, how well I know! But for a family man, eighty-five 
dollars a month is not much more than you can just get by on. . . . 

TOM. Yes, but Mr. O’Connor is not a family man. 

AMANDA. He might be, mightn’t he? Some time in the future? 

TOM. I see. Plans and provisions. 

AMANDA. You are the only young man that I know of who ignores 
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tlie fact that the future becomes the present, the present the past, and 
the past turns into everlasting regret if you don’t plan for it! 

TOM, I will think that over and see what I can make of it, 

AMANDA, Don’t be supercilious with your mother! Tell me some 
more about this—what do you call him ? 

TOM, James D, O’Connor. The D. is for Delaney. 

AMANDA. Irish on hoth sides! Gracious! And doesn’t drink? 

TOM. Shall I call him up and ask him right this minute? 

AMANDA. The only way to find out about those things is to make 
discreet inquiries at the proper moment. When I was a girl in Blue 
Mountain and it was suspected that a young man drank, the girl whose 
attentions he had been receiving, if any girl was, would sometimes speak 
to the minister of his church, or rather her father would if her father 
'was living, and sort of feel him out on the young man’s character. That 
is the way such things are discreetly handled to keep a young woman 
from making a tragic mistake! 

TOM. Then how did you happen to make a tragic mistake? 

AMANDA, That innocent look of your father’s had everyone fooled! 

He smiled —the worid was enchanted! 

No girl can do worse than put herself at the mercy of a handsome 
appearance! 

I hope that Mr. O’Connor is not too good-looking, 

TOM. No, he’s not too good-looking. He’s covered with freckles 
and hasn’t too much of a nose. 

AMANDA. He’s not right-down homely, though? 

TOM, Not right-down homely. Just medium homely, I’d say. 

AMANDA. Character’s what to look for in a man. 

TOM. That’s what I’ve always said, Mother. 

AMANDA. You’ve ncver said anything of the kind and I sosp’ect you 
would never give it a thought. 

tom: Don’t be so suspicious of me. 

AMANDA, At least I hope he’s the type that’s up and coming. 

TOM. I think he really goes in for self-improvement. 

AMANDA. What reason have you to think so ? 

TOM. He goes to night school. 

AMANDA. {Beaming,) Splendid! What does he do, I mean study? 

TOM. Radio engineering and public speaking! 
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AMANDA. Then he lias visions of beiujj advanced in the world! 

Any young man who studies public speaking is aiming to have an 
executive job some day! 

And radio engineering? A thing for the* future! 

Botli of these facts are very illuminating. Those are the sort of 
things that a mother should know concerning any young man who comes 
to call on her daughter. Seriously or—not. 

TOM. One little warning. He doesnT know about Laura. I didn^t 
let on that we had dark ulterior motives. I just said, why don’t you 
come and have dinner with us? He said okay and that was the whole 
conversation. 

AMANDA. I bet it was! You’re eloquent as an oyster. 

However, he’ll know about Laura when he gets here. When he sees 
how lovely and sweet and pretty she is, he’ll thank his lucky stars he 
was asked to dinner. 

TOM. Mother, you mustn’t expect too much of Laura. 

AMANDA. What do you mean? 

TOM. Laura seems all those things to you and mo because she s ours 
and we love her. We don’t even notice she’s crippled any more. 

AMANDA. Don’t say crippled! You know that I never allow that 
word to be used! 

TOM. But face facts, Mother. She is and—that’s not all— 

AMANDA. What do you mean “not all’’? 

TOM. Laura is very different from other girls. 

AMANDA. I tliink the difference is all to her advantage. 

TOM. Not quite all—in the eyes of othera—strangers—she’s terribly 
shy and lives in a world of her own and those things make her seem a 
little peculiar to people outside the house. 

AMANDA. Don’t say peculiar. 

TOM. Pace the facts. She is. 

(the dance-hall music changes TO A TANGO THAT HAS A MINOR AND 
SOMEWHAT OMINOUS TONE.) 

AMANDA. In what way is she peculiar—may I ask? 

TOM. (Octdly.) She lives in a world of her own—a world of— 
little glass ornaments. Mother. . . . {Gets up, am and a remains holding 
Irush, looking at him, tronUed,) She plays old phonograph records 
and—that’s about all— {He glances at himself in the mirror and crosses 

to door,) 
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AMANDA. {Sharply.) Where are you going! 

TOM. I'm going to the movies. {Out screen door.) 

AMANDA. Not to the movies, every night to the movies! {Follows 
quickly to screen door.) I don’t believe you always go to the movies! 
(He is gone, amanda looks worriedly after him for a moment. Then 
vitality and optimism return and she turns from the door. Crossing to 
portieres.) Laura! Laura! (laura answers from kitchenette.) 

LAURA. Yes, Mother. 

AMANDA. Let those dishes go and come in front! (laura appears 
with dish towel. Gaily.) Laura, cOme here and make a wish on the 
moon! 

LAURA. {Entering.) Moon—^moon? 

AMANDA. A little silver slipper of a moon. 

Look over your left shoulder, Laura, and make a wish! (laura 
looks faintly puzzled as if called out of sleep, amanda seizes her 
shoulders and turns her at an angle hy the door.) 

Now . ' • 

Now, darling, wish! 

LAURA. What shall I wish for. Mother! 

AMANDA. {Her voice tremhling and her eyes suddenly filling with 
tears.) 

Happiness! Good fortune! 

{The violin rises and the stage dims out.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene VI 

TOM. 

And so the following evening I brought Jim home to dinner. I had 
known Jim slightly in high school. In high school Jim was a hero. He 
had tremendous Irish good nature a'nd vitality with the scrubbed and 
polished look of white chinaware. He seemed to move in a continual 
spotlight. He was a star in basketball, captain of the debating club, 
president of the senior class and the glee club and he sang the male lead 
in the annual light operas. He was always nmning or bounding, never 
just walking. He seemed always at the point of defeating the law of 
gravity. He was shooting with such velocity through his adolescence 
that you tvould logically expect him to arrive at nothing short of the 
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White House hy the time he was thirty. Bui Jim apparently ran into 
more interference after his graduation from Soldan. TIis speed had de~ 
finitely slowed. Six years after he left high school he ivas holding a job 
that wasnH much better than mine. 

He was the only one at the warehouse with whom I was on friendly 
ienns. I was valuable to him as someone who could remember his former 
glory, who had seen him win basketball games and the silver cup in de¬ 
bating. He knew of my secret practice of retiring to a cabinet of the 
wash-room to wo7'k on poems when business was slack in the warehouse. 
He called me Shakespeare. And while the other boys in xhe^ warehouse 
regai'ded me with suspicious hostility, Jim took a humorous nttitude to¬ 
ward me. Gi'adually his altitude affected the others, their hostility wore 
off and they also began to smile at me as people smile at an oddly fashion¬ 
ed dog who trots across their path at soine distance. 

I knew that Jim and Laura had know7i each other at Soldan, and I 
had heard Laura speak admiringhj of his voice. I didn^t know if Jim 
remembered her or not. In high school Laura had been as unobti'usvoe as 
Jim had been astonishing. If he did remember Laura, it was not as my 
sisf&r, for when I asked him to dinner, he gi'inned and said, *^¥ou know, 
Shakespeare, I never thought of you as having folksl^^ 

He was about to discover that I did. . . . 

(light up stage.) 

{Friday evening. It is about five o^clock of a late spring evening 
which comes ^‘seattering poems in the sky.”) 

{A delicate lemony light is in the Wingfield apartment.) 

(AMANDA has worked like a Turk in p^'cparaiion for the gentleman 
caller. The results are astonishing. The new floor lamp with its rose- 
silk shade is in place, a colored paper lantern conceals the broken light 
fixture in the ceiling, new billowing white curtains are at the windows, 
chintz covers are on chairs and sofa, a pair of new sofa pillows make their 
initial appearance.) 

{Open boxes and tissue paper arc scattci'cd on the floor) 

(lauka stafids in the middle with lifted arms while amanda ci'ouches 
before her, adjusting the hem of the new dress, devout and ritualistic. 
The dress is colored and designed by memory. The arrangement of 
LAURA hair is changed; it is softer and more becoming. A fragile, un¬ 
earthly prettiness has come out in lauba : she is like a piece of translucent 
glass touched by light, given a momentary radiance, not actual, not 
lastinq.) 

AMANDA. {Impatiently.) Why are you trembling? 
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LAURA. Mother, you’ve made me so nervous! 

AMANDA. jIow liavc I made you nervous f 

LAURA. By all this fuss! You make it seem so important! 

AMANDA. I don’t understand you, Laura. You couldn’t be satisfied 
Avith just sitting liome, and yet Avhenc I try to arrange something 
for you, you seem to resist it. 

{She gets up.) 

Noav take a look at yourself. 

No, wait! Wait just a moment—I have an idea! 

LuVURA. What is it now? 

(AMANDA produces two poicdcr puffs which she ivraps in handker¬ 
chiefs and stuffs in laura’s bosom.) 

LAURA. Mother, Avhat arc you doing? 

AMANDA. They call them *^Gay Deceivers”! 

LAURA. I won’t wear them! 

AMANDA. You AvUl! 

LAURA. Why should 1 ? 

AM.VNDA. Because, to be painfully honest, your chest is flat. 

LAURA. You make it seem like we were setting a trap. 

AMANDA. Ail uretty girls are a trap, a pretty trap, and men expect 
them to be. 

Now look at yourself, young lady. This is the prettiest you Avill 
ever be! 

I’ve got to fix myself now! You’re gprng to be surprised by your 
mother’s appearance! {She crosses through portieres, humming gaily.) 

(LiVURA moves slowly to the long mirror and stares solemnly at her¬ 
self.) 

{A tvind blows the white curtains inward in a slow, graceful motion 
and with a faint, sorrowful sighing.) 

AMANDA. {Off stage.) It isn’t dark enough yet. {She turns slow¬ 
ly before the mirror with a troubled look.) 

(music.) 

AMANDA. {Laughing, off.) I’m going to show you something. I’m 
going to make a spectacular appearance! 

LAURA. What is it, Mother? 

AMANDA. Possess your soul in patience—^you will sec! 
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Somctliiiig I've resurrected from tuat old truuk! Styles liavcn’t 
eliauged so terribly much after, all. . . . 

{iShe paria the portieres,) 

Nq>v just look at your mother! 

{She' wears a girlish frock of yellowed voile with a hlue silk sash. 
She carries a bunch of jonquils—the legend of her youth is nearly reviv¬ 
ed. Feverishly.) 

This is the dress in ulueli I led the cotillion. Won the cakewalk 
twice at Sunset HiU, wore one sprin^^ to the Governor's ball in Jackson! 

See how 1 sashayed around the ballroom, Laura 1 

{She raises her skirt and docs a mincing step around the room.) 

1 wore it on Sundays for my geullemen callers! I had it on the day 
I met your father— 

I hhd malaria fever all that spring. The change of climate from 
East Tennessee to the Delta—weakened resistance—I had a little temper¬ 
ature all the time—not enough to be serious—^just enough to make me 
restless and giddy 1—Invitations poured in—^parties all over the Delta!— 
“Stay in bed," said Mother, “you have fever!"—^but I just wouldn't.— 
I took quinine but kept on going, going I—Evenings, dances!—Afternoons, 
long, long rides! Picnics—^lovely 1—So lovely, that country in May.— 
All lacy with dogwood, literally flooded with jonquils!—That Avas the 
spring 1 had the craze for jonquils. Jonquils became an absolute obses¬ 
sion. Mother said, “Honey, there's no more room for jonquils." And 
still I kept on bringing in more jonquils. AVhenever, Avherever I saw 
them, rd say, “Stop! Stop! I see jonquils!" I made the young men 
help me gather the jonquils! It was a joke, Amanda and lier jonquils! 
Finally there. were no more vases to hold them, every available space 
Avas filled Avith jonquils. No Abases to hold them? All riglit. I'll hold 
them myself! And then I— {She stops in front of the picture, music) 
met your father! 

Malaria fever and jonquils and then—this—boy. ... 

{She switches on the rose-colored lamp.) 

I hope* tliey get here before it starts to rain. 

{She crosses upstage and places the jonquils in bowl on table.) 

I gaA'e your brother a little extra change so he and Mr. O'Connor 
could take the service car home. 

LAURA. {With altered look.) What did you say his name Avas? 

AMANDA. 0 'Connor. 

LAURA. Wlidt is his first name? 
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AMANUA. 1 don’t remumber. Oh, yee, 1 do. It was—Jim! 

t 

(LAURA SlfBj/s sUuhtly and catches hold of a chair.) 

LAURA. {Faintly.) Not—Jim! 

AMANDA. Yes, that was it, it was Jim! I’ve never known-a Jim 
that wasn’t nice! 

(ilUSIC: OMINOUS.) 

LAURA. Are you sure his name is Jim O’Couiiort 

AMANDA. Yes. Why! 

LAURA. Is he tlie one tiiat Tom used to know in liigh school? 

AMANDA. He didn’t say so. I think he just got to know him at the 
wareliousc.. 

LAURA. There was a Jim O’Connor we both knew in high school— 
{Then, with effort.) If that is the one that Tom is bringing to dinner— 
you’ll liave to excuse me, I won’t come to the table. 

AMANDA. What sort of nonsense is this? 

LAURA. You asked me once if I’d ever liked a boy. Don’t you re¬ 
member I showed you this boy’s picture? 

AMANDA. You mean the boy you showed me in the year book? 

LAURA. Yes, that boy. 

AMANDA. Laura, Laura, were you in love with that boy? 

LAURA. I don’t know. Mother. All I know is I couldn’t sit at the 
table if it was him! 

AMANDA. It won’t be him! It isn’t the least bit likely. But whe¬ 
ther it is or not, you will come to the table. You will not be excused. 

LAURA. I’ll have to be. Mother. 

AMANDA. I don’t intend to humor your silliness, Laura. I’ve bad 
too much from you and your brother, both! 

So just sit down and compose yourself till they come. Tom has for¬ 
gotten his key so you’ll have to let them in, when they arrive. 

LAURA. {Panicky.) Oh, Mother — you answer the door! 

AMANDA. {Liyhtly.) I’ll be in the kitchen—busy| 

LAURA. Oh, Mother, please ajiswer the door, don’t make me-do it! 

AMANDA. {Crossing into kitchenette.) I’ve got to fix the dressing 
for the salmon. Puss, fuss—silliness!—over a gentleman caller! 

{Door swings shut, laura is left alone.) 

{She utters a low moan and turns off the lamp—sits stiffly^ on the 
edge of the sofa, knotting her fingers together.) 
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(tom and JiBt appear on the fire-escape steps and clinib to landing^ 
Ucaring their approach, lauba rises v)ith a panicky gesture. She re¬ 
treats to the portieres,) 

(The doorbell, laura catches her breath and touches her throat. 
Low drunvs,) 

AMANDA. (Calling,) Laura, sweetheart! Tlie door! 

(lauka stares at it without moving,) 

JIM. 1 tliiuk we just beat the rain. 

TOM. Uli-huh. (He rings again, nervously, jim whistles and fishes 
for a cigarette,) 

AMANDA. (Very, very gaily,) Laura, that is your brother and 
Mr. O’Connor! Will you let them in, darling? 

(LAURA crosses towurd kitchenette door,) 

LAURA. (Breathlessly,) Mother— you go to the door! 

(AMANDA steps out of kitchenette and stares furiously at laura. 
She points imperiously at the door,) 

LAURA. Please, please! 

. AMANDA. (In a fierce whisper,) What is the matter with you, you 
silly thing? 

LAURA. (Desperately.) Please, you answer it, please? 

AMANDA. I told you I wasu’t going to humor you, Laura. Why 
have you chosen this moment to lose your mind? 

LAURA. Please, please, ple2|se, you go! 

AMANDA. You’ll liavc to go to the door because I can’t! 

LAURA. (Despairingly.) I can’t either! 

AMANDA. Why? 

LAURA. I’m sick! 

AMANDA. I!m sick, too—of your nonsense! Why can’t you and 
your brother be normal people? Faiifastic whims and behavior! 

(tom gives a long ring.) 

Preposterous goings on! Can you give me one reason— (Calls out 
lyrically.) Coming! Just one second! —^\^dly you should be afraid to 
open a door? Now you answer it, Laura! 

LAURA. Oh, oh, oh... (She returns through the portieres. Darts 
to the victrola and tvinds it frantically and turns it on.) 

AMANDA. Laura Wingfield, you niarcli right to that door! 
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LAURA. Yes—^ycs, Jlother! 

(A faraway, scratchy rendition of **Dardanclla*^ softens the air 
and gives her strength to move through it. She slips to the door and 
draws it cautiously open.) 

(tom enters with the caller, jim o^connor.) . 

TOM. LcTiira, this is Jim. Jim, this is my sister, Laura. 

JIM. {Stepping inside.) I didn’t know that Sliakospoare had a 
sister! 

LAURA. {Retreating stiff and ircmhling from the door.) How—^liow 
do you do? 

JIM. {Heartily extending his hand.) Okay! 

(LAURA touches it hesitantly with hers.) 

JIM. Your haneVs cold, Laura! 

LAURA. Yes, well—I’ve been playing the victrola. . . . 

JIM. j\rust have been playing classical music on it! You ought to 
play a little hot swing music to warm you up! 

LAURA. Excuse me—I haven’t finished playing the victrola. . . . 
{She turns awkwardly and hurries into the front room. She pauses a 
second by the victrola. Then catches her breath and darts through the 
portieres like a frightened deer.) 

JIM. {Grinning.) What was the matter? 

TOM. Oh—^Avith Laura? Laura is—terribly shy. 

JOE. Shy, huh? It’s unusual to meet a shy girl nowadays. I don’t 
believe you ever mentioned you had a sister. 

TOAi. Well, now you know. I have one. Here is the Post Dis¬ 
patch. You want a piece of it? 

JIM. Uh-huh. 

TOM. What piece? The comics? 

JIM. Sports! {Glances at it.) Ole Dizzy Dean is on his bad 
behavior. 

TOM. {Dt.'interesf.) Yeah? (Lights cigarette and crosses back 
to fire-escape door.) 

JIM. T\Tiere are you going? 

TOM. I’m going out on the terrace. 


2. The Post Dispatch is a St. Louis, Llissouri, newspap^L Diz^y Dean was a 
famous baseball player on the National League team, the St. Xiouis Cardinals. 
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JIM. {Goes after him,) You know, Sliakespeare—I’m going to sell 
you a bill of goods! 

TOM. Wliat goods? 

JIM. A course I’m taking. 

TOM. Hull ? 

JIM. In public speaking! You and me, we’re not the warehouse 
type. 

TO>r. Tlianks—that’s good news. 

But what has public speaking got to do with it? 

JIM. It fits you for — executive positions! 

To^r. A^vww, 

JIM. 1 tell you it’s done a helluva lot for me. 

TOM. In wdiat respect? 

JIM, In every! Ask yourself what is the difference between you 
me and men in tlie office down front? Brains?—No!—Ability?— 
No! Then wliat? Just one little thing— 

TOM. What is that one little thing ? 

JIM. Primarily it amounts to — social poise! Being able to square 
up to people and hold your own on any social level! 

AMANDA. {Off stage.) Tom? 

TOM. Yes, Mother? 

AMANDA. Ts that yon and Mr. O’Connor? 

TOM. Yes, Mother. 

AMANDA. Well, you just make youivselves comfortable in there. 

TOM. Yes, Mother. 

AMANDA. Ask Mr. O’Connor if he would like to wash his hands. 

JIM. Aw, no — no—thank j’ou—I took care of that at the warehouse. 
Tom— 

TO.V. Yes! 

JIM. Mr. Mendoza was speaking to me about you. 

TOM. Favorably ! 

JIM, What do you think? 

TOM. Well— 

JIM. You’r going to be out of a job if you don’t wake up. 

TOM. I am waking up— 
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jnr. You show no signs. 

TOM. The signs are interior. 

TOM. I’m planning to change. {He leans over the rail speaking 
with quiet exhilaration. The incandesceni marquees and signs of the 
fir,<if-nfn movie hou.^es light his face from across the alley. He looks like 
a voyager.) I’m right at the point of committing myself to a future 
that doesn’t include the warehouse and Mr. Mendoza *or even a night- 
school course in public speaking. 

jnr. T\niat are you gassing about? 

TOM. I’m tired of the mo^^es. 

ji.M. Mows! 

TOM. Yes, movies! Look at them—(A wave toward the marvels 
of Grand Avenue.) All of those glamorous people—^liaving adventures-r- 
hogging it all, gobbling the whole thing up! You know what happens? 
People go to the movies instead of moving! Hollywood characters arc 
supposed to have all the adventures for everybody in America, while 
everybody in America sits in a dark room and watches them have them! 
Yes, until there’s a war. That’s when adventure becomes available to 
the masses! Everyonc\^ dish, not only GaVx;’s!. Then the people in 
the dark room come out of the dark room to have some adventures them¬ 
selves—Goody, goody!—It’s our turn now, to go to the South Sea Island— 
to make a safari—to be exotic, far-off!—^But I’m not patient. I don’t 
want to wait till then. I’m tired of the movies and I am aloui to move! 

jnL (Incredulously.) Move? 

TOM. Yes. 

JIM. When? 

TOM. Soon! 

JTM. Where? Where? 

(theme three music seems to answer the QUESTION, WHILE TOM 
THINKS IT OVER. HE SEARCHES AMONG HIS POCKETS.) 

TOM. I’m starting to boil inside. I know I seem dreamy, but in¬ 
side—well, I’m boiling!—^AVhenever I pick up a shoe, I .shudder a little 
thinking how short life is and what I am doing!—Whatever that means, 
I know it doesn’t mean shoes—except as something to wear on a traveler’s 
feet! (Finds paper.) Look— 

JIM. What? 

TOM. I’m a member 

JIM. (Beading.) The Union of MerchanL Seamen. 

TOM. I paid my dues thi.s month, instead of the light bill. 
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JIM. You will regret it when they turn the lights off. 

TOM. I won-t be here. 

JIM. How about your mother? 

TOM. I^m like my father. Tlie bastard son of a bastard! See how 
ho grins? And he's'been absent going on sixteen j^ears! 

JIM. You're just talking, you drip. How does your mother feel 
about it? 

TOM, Shhh!—Here comes Mother! Mother is not acquainted with 
my plans! 

AMANDA. {Eniers portieres,) Where are you all? 

TOM. On the terrace, Mother. 

{They start inside. She advances to the7n. tom is disthxctly shock- 
ed at her appearance. Even jim "blinks a Utile. He is making his first 
contact with girlish Southern vivacity and spite of the night-school 
course hi public speaking is somewhat thrown off the beam by the U7iexpectr 
ed outlay of social charm.) 

• {Certain responses are atterupted by jim bxit are swept aside by 
AMANDA's gay laughter and chatter, tom is embarrassed but after the 
first shock jni reacts very warmly. Grins and chuckles, is altogether 
won over.) 

AMANDA. {Coyly smilhig, shaking her gMish 7'inglets.) Well, well, 
well, so this is Mr. O’Connor. Introductions entirely unnecessary. I’ve 
heard so much about you from my boy, I finally said to him, Tom— 
good gracious!—^why don’t you bring this paragon to .supper? I’d like 
to meet this nice young man at the warehouse!—Instead of just hearing 
him sing your praises so much! 

I don’t know why my son is so stand-oflSsh—^that’s not Southern 
behavior 1 

Let’s sit dbwn and—I think we could stand a little more air in 
here! Tom, leave the door open. I felt a nice fresh breeze a moment 
ago. Where has it gone to? 

Mmm, so warm already! And not quite summer, even. We’re go¬ 
ing to burn up when summer really gets started. 

However, we’re having—^u^e’re having a very light supper. I think 
light tilings are better fo’ this time of year. The same as light clothes 
are. Light clothes an’ light food are what warm weather calls fo’. 
You know our blood gets so thick during th’ winter—^it takes a while fo’ 
us to adjust ou’selve.s!—^when the season changes . . . 

It’s come so quick this year. I wasn’t prepared. All of a sudden— 
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heavens! Already summer!—I ran to the trunk an’ pulled out this light 
dress—. Terribly old! Historical almost! But feels so good—so good an’ 
co-ol, y’ know. ... 

TOM. Mother— 

AMANDA. Yes, honey? 

TOM. How about—supper? 

AMANDA. Honey, you go ask Sister if supper is readjM You know 
that Sister is in full charge of supper! 

Tell her you hungry boys are waiting for it. 

{To JIM.) 

Have you met Laura? 

JIM. She— 

AMANDA. Let you in? Oh, good, you’ve met already! It’s rare 
for a girl as sv/ect an’ pretty as Laura to be domestic! But Laura is, 
thank heavens, not only pretty but also very.domestic. I’m not at all. 
I never was a bit. I never could make a thing but angel-food cake. 
Well, in the South we had so many servants. Gone, gone, gone. All 
vestige of gracious living! Gone completely! I wasn’t prepared for 
wliat the future brought me. All of my gentlemen callers were sons 
of planters and so of course I assumed that I would be married ta one 
and raise my family on a large piece of land with plenty of servants. 
But man propo.ses—and woman accepts the propo.sal!—To vary that 
old, old saying a little bit—I married no planter! I married a man who 
worked for the telephone company!—That gallantly smiling gentleman 
over there! {Points to the picture,) A telephone man who—^fell in 
love with longdistance!—^Now he travels and I don’t even know where!— 
But what am I going on for about my—tribulations? 

Tell me yours—I hope you don’t have any! 

Tom? 

TOM. {Returning.) Yes, Mother? 

AMANDA. Is supper nearly ready? 

TOM. It looks to me like supper is on the table. 

AMANDA. Let me look— {She rises prettily and looks through por¬ 
tieres.) Oh, lovely!—^But where is Sister? 

TOM. Laura is not feeling well and she says that she thinks she’d 
better not come to the table. 

AMANDA. What ?—onsense!—^Laura ? Oh, Laura! 

LAURA. {Off stage, faintly.) Yes, Mother, 
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AMANDA. You Fcally must come to the tcable. We won’t be seated 
until you come to the table! 

Come in, Mr. O’Connor. You .sit over there, and I’ll— 

T.aura ? Laura Wingfield ! 

You’re keeping us waiting, honey! We can’t say grace until you 
come to the table! 

{The hack door is mishcd weakly open and laura comes in. She is 
obviously quite faint, her lips iremUing, her eyes wide and staring. She 
moves unsteadily toward the table.) 

{Outside a summer storm is coming abruptly. The while curtains 
billow inward at the windows and there is a sorrowful murmur and deep 
blue dusk.) 

(i.ATTRA suddenly stumbles—she catches at a chair with a faint moan.) 

TOM. Laura! 

AMANDA. Laura 1 

{There is a clap of thunder.) 

{Despairingly.) 

Why, Laura, you are sick, darling! Tom, help your sister into the 
living room, dear! 

Sit in the living room, Laura—rest on the sofa. 

Well! 

{To‘ the gentleman caller.) 

Standing over the hot stove made her ill!—I told her that it was 
just too warm this evening, but— 

(tom comes back in. laura is on the sofa.) 

Is Laura all right now? 

TOM. Ye.s. 

AMANDA. What is that? Eain? A nice cool rain has come up! 

{She gives the gentleman caller a frightened look.) 

I think we may—^liave grace—now ... 

(tom looks at her stupidly.) 

Tom, honey—^you say grace! 
tom. Oh . . . 

“For the.se and all thy mercies—’’ 

{They bow their heads, amanda stealing a nervous glance at jim. 
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Iv the living room laura, stretched on the sofa, clenches her hand to 
her lips, to hold hack a shuddering soh,) 

God's Holy Name be praised— 

THE SCENE DIMS OUT 


Scene VII 

A Souvenir, 
scene. 

Half an hour later. Dinner is just being finished rn the upstage 
area vdiich is concealed hy the drawn portieres. 

As the curiam rises laura is still huddled upon the sofa, her feet 
drawn under her, her head resting on a pale blue pillow, her eyes wide 
and mysteriously ivatchful. The new floor lamp with its shade of rose- 
colored silk gives a soft, becoming light to her face, bringing out the 
fragile, unearthly prcttincss which usually escapes attention. There 
is a steady murmur of rain, but it is slackening and stops soon after the 
SCC 71 C begins; the air outside becomes pale and lum'inous as the moon 
Ireaks out, 

A 7 nomcnt after the curtain rises, the lights in both rooms Aicker 
a7}d go out. 

JIM. Hey, there, Mr. Light Bulb! 

(AMANDA laughs nervously,) 

AMANDA. Wliere was Moses when the lights went out? Ha-ha, Do 
you know the answer to that one, Mr. O’Connor? 

JIM. No, Ma’am, what’s the answer? 

AMANDA. In the dark! 

(jTM laughs appreciatively.) 

Everybody sit still. I’ll light the candles. Isn’t it lucky we have 
them on the table? Where’s a match? Which-of you gentlemen can 
provide a match? 

JIM. Here. 

Ai^iANDA. Thank you, sir. 

JIM. Not at all, Ma’am! 

AMANDA. I guess the fuse has burnt out Mr. O’Connor, can you 
tell a burnt-out fuse? I know I can’t and Tom is a total loss when it 
comes to mechanics. 

(SOUND: GETTING UP: VOICES RECEDE A LITTLE TO KITCHENETTE.) 
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Oil, be careful you don’t bump into something. We don’t want our 
gentleman caller to break his neck. Now wouldn’t that be a fine howdy- 
do y 

JIM. Ha-ha! 

Where, is the fuse-box? 

AMANDA. Right here next to the stove. Can you see anything? 

JIM. Just a minute. 

AMANDA. Isn’t electricity a mysterious thing? 

Wasn’t it Benjamin Franklin who tied a key to a kite? 

We live in .such a mysterious universe, don’t we? Some people say 
that science clears up all the mysteries for us. In ray opinion it only 
creates more! 

Have you found it yet? 

JIM. No, Ma’am. All these fiuses look okay to me. 

AMANDA. Tom! 

TOM. Yes, Mother? 

AMANDA. That light bill I gave you several days ago. The one I ' 
told you we got the notices about? 

TOM. Oh.—^Teah. 

AMANDA. You didn’t neglect to pay it by any chance? 

TOM. Why, I— 

AitiANDA. Didn’t! I might have known it! 

JIM. Shakespeare probably wrote a poem on that light bill, 
Mrs. Wingfield. 

AMANDA. I might have known better than to trust him with it! 
There’s such a high price for negligence in this world! 

JIM. Maybe the poem will win a ten-dollar prize. 

AMANDA. We’ll just havc to spend the remainder of the evening 
in the nineteenth century, before Mr. Edison made the Mazda lamp! 

JIM. Candlelight is my favorite kind of light. 

AMANDA. That shows you’re romantic! But that’s no excuse for 
Tom. 

Well, we got through dinner. Very considerate of them to let us 
get through dinner before .they plunged us into everlasting darkness, 
wasn’t it, Mr. O’Connor? 

JIM. Ha-ha! 
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AMANUA. Tom, as a i)enaUy for your carclossiicss yoft cau help me 
with the dishes. 

JIM. Let me give you a baud. 

AMANDA. Indeed you will not! 

JIM. I ought to be good for sometliing. 

AMANDA. Good for somctliiug? (ifer tone is rhapsodic.) 

You? Why, Mr. O’Connor, nobody, nolody’s given me tliis much 
entertainment in years—as you have! 

JIM. Aw, now, Mrs. Wingfield! 

AMANDA. I’m not exaggerating, not one bit! But Sister is all by 
her lonesome. You go keep her company in the parlor! 

I ’ll give you this lovely old candelabrum that used to be on the altar 
at tlie church of the Heavenly Kest. It was melted a little out of shape 
when the church burnt down. Lightning struck it one spring. Gypsy 
Jones was holding a revival at the time and he intimated that the church 
was destroyed because the Episcopalians gave card parties. 

JIM. Ha-ha. 

AMANDA. And how about you coaxing Sister to drink a little wine! 

I tliink it Avould be good for her! Can you carry both at once? 

JIM. Sure. I’m Superman! 

AMANDA. Now, Tliomas, get into this apron! 

(The door of kitekenette sioings closed on amanda’s yay laughter; 
the flickering light approaches the portieres.) 

(m\UBA sits up nervously as he enters. Her speech at first is low 
and breathless from the almost intolerable strain of being alone with a 
stranger.) 

{In her first speeches in this scene, before jim’s warmth overcomes 
her paralyzing shyness, lauba’s voice is thni and breathless as though 
she has just run up a steep flight of stairs.) 

(jim’s attitude is gently humorous. In playing this scene it should 
be stressed that while the incident is apparently unimportant, it is to 
mvuBA the climax of her secret life.) 

JIM. Hello, there, Laura. 

IiAUBA. (Faintly.) Hello. (She clears her throat.) 

J.IM. How are you feeling now! Better! ^ 

IiAUBA. Yes. Yes, thank you. 

jisr. This is for you. A little dandelion wine. (He extends it 
toward her with extravagant gallantry.) 
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LAUUA. Tliauk you. 

jiAi; Drink it—but dojr't sjet drunk! 

{lie lautjhs heartily. l.auka takes the glass uncertainly; laughs 
shyly.) 

"Wlierc shall 1 sot the candles? 

LAUUA. Oh—oh, anywhere ... 

JIM. How about liere on the floor? Any objections? 

LAUUA. No. 

JIM. I’ll spread a newspaper under to catch the drippings. 1 like 
to sit on the floor. Mind if I do? 

LAUUA. Oh, no. 

JIM. Give me a pillow? 

LAUUA. What? 

JIM. A pjllow! 

LAUUA. Oh . . . {Hands hvn one quickly.) 

JIM. How about you? Don’t you like to sit ou the floor? 

LAUUA. Oh—^yes. 

JIM. Why dou’t you, then? 

LAUUA. I—^AvilL 

JIM. 'Pake a pillow! (ImVUHa does. Sits on the other side of the 
candelabrum, jim crosses his legs and smiles engagingly at her.) I 
can’t hardly see you sitting Avay over there. 

LAUUA. I can—see you. 

JIM. I know, but that’s not fair, I’m in the limelight, (lauua 
moves her pillow closer.) Good! Now I can see you! Comfortable? 

LAUUA. Yes. 

JIM. So am i. Comfortable as a cow! Will you have some gum? 

LAUUA. No, thank you. 

JIM. I think that I will indulge, with your permission. {Musingly 
unwraps it and holds it up.) Think of tlic fortune made by the guy 
that invented the first piece of chewing gum. Amazing, huh? The 
.Wrigley Building is one of the sights of Chicago.—^I saw it sunmier be¬ 
fore last when I went up to the Century of Progress. Did you take in 
the Century of Progress? 

LAyuA. No, I didn’t. 
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JI 5 I. Well, it was quite a wonderful exposition. What impressed 
Jiie most was the Hall of Seieuee. Gives you an idea of what the future 
will be in America, even more wonderful than the present time is! 
{Pauao, JSiniling at her,) Your brother tells me you’re shy. Is that 
right, Laura'/ 

LAURA. 1—don’t know. 

Ji.M. I judge you to be an old-fashioned type of girl. Well, I 
Ibink that's a pretty good type to be. Hope you don't thiiik I’m being 
too personal—do you/ 

LAURA. {Hastily, out of embarrassment,) I believe I will take a piece 
of gum, if you—dojr't mind. {Clearing her throat,) Mr. O’Connor, have 
you—kept up with your singing/ 

JIM. Singing? Me? 

LAURA. Yes, I remember what a beautiful voice .you had. 

JIM. When did you hear me sing? 

(voice off stage in the pause.) 

VOICE. {Off stage,) 

0 blow, ye winds, heigh-ho, 

A-roving I will go! 

I’m oiSE to my love 
With a boxing glove— 

Ten thousand miles away! 

JIM. You say you’ve heard me sing? 

LAURA. Oh, yes! Yes, very- often . . . I—don’t suppose— yo\x re¬ 
member me—at all? 

jm. {Smiling doubtfully,) You know I have an idea I’ve seen 
you before. I had that idea soon as you opened the door. It seemed 
almost like I was about to remember your name. But the name that I 
started to call you—wasn’t a name! And so I stopped myself before 1 
said it. 

LAURA. Wasn’t it—^Blue Eoses? 

JIM. {Sprmgs up. Grinning,) Blue Roses!—^My gosh, yes— 
Blue Roses! 

That’s what 1 had on my tongue when you opened the door! 

Isn’t it funny what tricks your memory plays? I didn’t connect 
you with high school somehow or other. 

But that’s where it was; it was high school. I didn’t even know 
you were Shakespeare’s sister! 

Gosh, I’m sorry. 
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LAUiu. I didn’t expect you to. You—barely knew me! 

JIM. But we did lia\e a speaking acquaintance, buh? 

LAUKA. Ye.s, we—spoke to each otlier. 

JIM. Wlien did you recognize me? 
iiAUBA. Oil, right away! 

JIM. Soon as I came in the door? 

LAUUA. When I heard your name I thought it was probably you. 
I knew that Tom used to knoAV you a little in high school. So when you 
jame iu the door— 

Well, then I was—sure. 

JIM. Why didn’t you say something, then? 

LAURA. {Breathlessly.) I didn’t know what to say, I was—too sur¬ 
prised ! 

JIM. For goodness’ sakes! You know, this sure is funny! 

LAURA. Yes! Yes, isn’t it, though . . 

JIM. Didn’t we have a class in something together? 

LAURA. Yes, we did. 

JIM. What class was that? 

LAURA. It was—singing—Chorus! 

JIM. Aw! 

LAURA. I sat across the aisle from you in the Aud. 

JIM. Aw. 

LAURA. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

JIM. Now I remember—^you always came in. late. 

LAURA. Yes, it was so hard for me, getting ujistairs. I had that 
brace on my leg—^it clumped so loud! 

JIM. I never heard any clumping. 

LAURA. {Wincing at the recollection.) To me it sounded like—■ 
thunder! 

JIM. Well, well, well, I never even noticed. 

LAURA. And everybody was seated before I came in. I had to walk 
in front of all those people. My seat was in the back row. I had to go 
clumiiing all the way up the aisle with everyone watching! 

JIM. You shouldn’t have been self-conscious. 

LAURA. I know, but I was. It was always such a relief when the 
singing started. 
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JIM. Aw, yes, I’ve placed you now! I used to call you Blue Roses. 
How was it that I got started calling you that? 

LAURA. I was out of school a little while with pleurosis. When I 
came back you asked me what was the matter. I said I had pleurosis— 
you thought I said Blue Roses. That’s what you always called me after 
that 1 

JIM. I hope you didn’t mind. 

LAURA. Oh, no—I liked it. You see, I wasn’t acquainted with 
many—people. . . . 

JIM. As I remember you sort of stuck by yourself. 

LAURA. I—I—never have had much luck at—making friends. 

JIM. I don’t see why you wouldn’t. 

LAURA. Well, I—started out badly. 

JIM. You mean being — 

LAURA. Yes, it sort of—stood between me— 

JIM. You shouldn’t have let it! 

LAURA. I know, but it did, and — ' 

JIM. You were shy with people! 

LAURA. I tried not to be but never could— 

JIM. Overcome it? 

LAURA. No I—I never could! 

JIM. I guess being shy is something you have to work out of kind 
of gradually. 

LAURA. (Sorrowfully,) Yes—I guess it— 

JIM. Takes time! 

LAURA. Yes— 

JIM. People are not so dreadful when you know them. That’s 
wliat you have to remember! And everybody has problems, not just you, 
but practically everybody has got some problems. 

You think of yourself as having the only problems, as being the only 
one who is disappointed. But just look around you and you will see lots 
of people as disappointed as’ you are. For instance, I hoped w’hen I was 
going to high school that I ^yould be further along at this time, six years 
later, than I am now— You remember that wonderful’write-up I had in 
The Torch? 

LAURA. Yes! (She rises and crosses to taile.) 
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.TI3I. It said .1 was bound to succeed in anything I went into! 
(LAURA returns with the annual,) Holy Jeez! The Torch! {He accepts 
it reverently. They smile across it with nmtual wonder, laura crouches 
heside him and they begin to turn through it, laura shyness is dis¬ 
solving in his warmth,) 

LAURA. Hcre^you arc in The IHrates of Penzance! 

JIAC, (Wistfully.) I sang the baritone lead in tliat operetta. 

LAURA. {Raptly,) So— beautifully! 

JIM. (Protesting,) Aw— 

LAURA. Yes, yes—beautifully—beautifully 1 
JIM. You heard me? 

LAURA. All three times! 

JIM. No! 

LAURA. Yes! 

JIM. All three performances? 

LAURA. (Looking down,) Yes. 

JIM. Why! 

LAURA'. I—wanted to ask you to—autograph my program. 

JIM. Why didn’t you ask me to? 

LAURA. You were always surrounded by your own friends so much 
that I never had a chance to. 

JIM. You should have just— 

LAURA. Well, I— thought 3 ^ou might think I was— 

JIM. Thought I might think you was—^^vhat? 

LAURA. Oh — 

JIM. (With reflective relish,) I was beleaguered by females in 
those days. 

LAURA. You were terribly popular! 

JIM. Yeah — 

LAURA. You had such a—^friendly way — 

• JIM. I was spoiled in liigli school. 

LAURA. Everybody—liked you ! 
jIM. Including you ? 

LAURA. I — ^yes, I—I did, too— (She gently closes the book in her 
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JIM. Well, \\vll, well!—Give me that prograui, Laura. (She hands 
it to him,. He sujns it with a flourish,) There you are—^better late than 
never! 

LAURA. Oh, I—what a—surprise! 

JIM. My signature isn’t worth very much right now. 

But some day—maybe—it will increase in value! 

Being disappointed is one thing and being discouraged is something 
else. I am disappointed but I am not discouraged. 

I’m twenty-three years old. 

How old are you? 

LAURA. I’ll be twenty-four in June. 
jfM. That’s not old age! 

LAURA, No, but— 

JIM. You finished high school! 

LAURA. (With difficulty,) I didn’t go back. 

JIM. You mean you dropped out? 

LAURA. I made had grades in my final czaminations. (She rises 
and replaces the hook and the program. Her voice strainf^d,) How is—- 
Emily Meisenbach getting along? 

JIM. Oh, that kraut-head! 

LAURA. Why do you call her that? 
jiAi. Tliat’s what she was. 

LAURA. You’re not still—going with her? 

JIM. I never see her. 

LAURA. It said in the Personal Section that you were—engaged! 
JIM. I know, but I wasn’t impressed by that—propaganda! 

LAURA. It wasn’t—the truth? 

JIM. Only in Emily’s optimistic opinion! 

LAURA. Oh— 

(JIM lights a cigarette and leans indolently hack &n his elbows 
smiling at laura with a warmth and charm which lights her inwardly 
with altar candles. She remains by the table and turns in her hands a 
piece of glass to cover her tumult.) 

JIM. (After several reflective puffs on a cigarette.) What have you 
done since high school? (She seems not to hear him.) Huh? (laura 
looks up.) I said what have you done since high school, Laura? 
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LAURA. Nothing much. 

JIM. You must have been doing something these six long years. 

LAURA. Yes. 

JIM. Well, then, such as what? 

LAURA. I took a business course at business college— 

JIM. IIow did that work out? 

LAURA. Well, not very—well—I had to drop out, it gave me—in¬ 
digestion— 

(jiM laughs gently.) 

JIM. What are you doing now? 

LAURA. I don’t do anything—much. Oh, please don’t think I sit 
around doing nothing!—My glass collection takes up a good deal of time. 
Glass is something you have to take good care of. 

JIM. Wliat did you say—about glass? 

LAURA. Collection I said—I have one— {&hc clears her throat and 
turns away again, acutely shy.) 

JIM. {Abruptly.) You know what i judge to be the trouble with 
you? 

Inferiority complex! Know what that is? That's what they call 
it when someone low-rates himself! 

I understand it because I liad it, too. Although my case was not 
so aggravated as yours seems to he. I had it until I took up public 
speaking, developed my voice, and learned that I had an aptitude for 
science. Before that time I never thought of myself as being outstanding 
in any way whatsoever! 

Now I’ve never made a regular study of it, but I have a friend ts'lio 
saj's I can analyze people better than doctors that make a profession of 
it. I don’t claim tliat to be necessarily true, but I can silre guess a 
person’s psychology, Laura! {Takes out his gum.) Excuse me, Laura. 
I always take it out when the flavor is gone. I’ll use this scrap Of paper 
to wrap it in. I know Itow it is to get it stuck on a shoe. 

Yep—that’s what I judge to be your principal trouble. A lack of 
confidence in yourself as a person. You don’t have the proper amount 
of faitli in yourself. I’m basing that fact on a number of your remarks 
and also on certain observations I’ve made. For instance that clumping 
you thought was so awful in high school. You say that you even dread¬ 
ed to walk into class. You see what you did? You dropped out of 
school, you gave up an education because of a clump, which as far as I 
know w^as practically non-existent! A little physical defect is what you 
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have. Hardly noticeable even! Magnified thonsands of times by im¬ 
agination ! 

You know what my strong advice to yon is? Think of yourself as 
superior in some way! 

LAURA. In what way would I think? 

JIM. Why, man alive, Laura! Just look about you a little. What 
do you see? A world full of common people! All of 'em born and all 
of Vm going to die! 

Which of them has one-tenth of your good points! Or mine! Or 
anyone else’s, as far as that goes—Gosh! 

Everybody exeels in some one thing. Some in manj'! 

(Unconsciously glances at hhnsclf in the rhirror,) 

All youVe got to do is discover in what! 

Take me, for instance. 

(Tie adjusts his tic at the wnVror.) 

My interest happens to lie in electro-dynamics. I'm taking a cour.se 
in radio engineering at night school, Laura, on top of a fairly responsi¬ 
ble job at the warehouse. I’m taking that course and studying public 
speaking. 

LAURA. Ohhhh. 

JIM. Because I believe in the future of television! 

(Turning hack io her,) 

I wish to be ready to go up right along with it. Therefore I’m plan¬ 
ning to get in on the ground floor. In fact I’ve already made the right 
connections and all that remains is for the industry itself to get under 
way! Pull steam— 

(Eis eyes are starry,) 

Knowledge —Zzzzzp! Money —^Zzzzzzp Power! 

That’s the cycle democracy is built on! 

(Eis attitude is convincingly dynamic, laura stares at him, even 
h(r shyness eclipsed in her ahsolnte wonder, Ee suddenly grins,) 

I guess you think I think a-lot of myself! 

LAURA. No— 0-0-0, I— 

JIM. Now how about you? Isn’t there something you take more 
interest in than anything else? 

LAURA. Weil, I do—as I said—have my—glass collection— 

(A peal of girlish laughter from the kitchen,) 
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JIM. I'm not right sure T know what you're talking about. 

■\V)iat kind of glass is it? 

LATJRA. Little articles of it, tliey'rc ornaments mostly! 

Most of them are little animals, made out of glass, the tiniest little 
animals in the world. Mother calls them a glass menagerie! 

Here's an example of one, if you’d like to see it! 

This one is one of the oldest. It’s nearly thirteen. 

(music; ^^the glass menagerie.”) 

(He stretches out his hand.) 

Oh, be careful—if you breathe, it breaks! 

JIM. I’d better not take it. I’m pretty clumsy with things. 
LAURA. Go on, I trust you with him! 

{Places it in his palm.) 

There now—^you’re holding him gently! 

Hold liiin over, the light, he loves the light! You sec how the light 
shines through him? 

JIM. It sure does shine! 

LAURA. I shouldn’t be partial, but he is my favorite one. 

JIM. What kind of a thing is this one supposed to be? 

LAURA. Haven’t you noticed the single horn on his forehead? 

JIM. A unicorn, hiih? 

LAURA. Mmm-hmmm! 

JIM. Unicorns, aren’t they extinct in the modern world? 

LAURA. I know! 

JIM. Poor little fellow, he must feel sort of lonesome. 

LAURA. (Smiling.) Well, if he does he doesn’t complain about it. 
Ho stays on a shelf with some horses that don’t have horns and all of them 
seem to get along nicely together. 

JIM. How do you know? 

LAURA. (Lightly.) I haven’t heard any arguments among them! 

JI.M. (Grinning.) No arguments, huh? Well, that’s a pretty good 
sign! 

Where shall I set him? 

LAURA. Put him on the table. They all like a change of scenery once 
in a while! 
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JIM. {Stretchhig.) Well, well, well, well— 

Look how biff my shadow is when I stretch! 

L.VURA. Oh, oh, jTS—it strotchos across the ceilinff! 

JIM. {Crossing to door.) I think it's stopped raining. {Opens fire- 
escape door.) Whore docs the music come from? 

LAURA. From the Paradise Dance Hall across the alley. 

JIM. IFow about cutting the rug a little, Miss Wingfield? 

Lajra. Oh, I— 

JIM. Or is your program filled up? Let me have a look at it. 
{Grasps imaginary card.) Why, every dance is taken! I'll just have 
to scratch some out. (waltz music: ^'la golondrina.") Ahhh, a waltz! 
(He executes .some sweeping turns hy himself then holds his arms td- 
ward LAURA.) 

LAURA. {Dr^^aihlcssly.) I—can't dance! 

JIM. There you go, tliat inferiority stuff! 

LAURA. I've never danced in my life! 
jnr. Come on, try! 

LAURA. Oh, hut I'd step on you! 

JIM. I'm not made out of glass. 

L.AURA. How—^liow—how do we start? 

JIM. Just leave it ta.mo. You hold your arms out a little. 
LAURA. Like this? 

JIM. A little, bit higher. Bight. Now don’t tighten Up, that's 
the main thing about it—relax. 

LAURA. {Laughing breathlessly.) It's hard not to. 

JIM. Okay. 

LAURA. I’m afraid you can't budge me. 

JTM. What do you bet I can’t? {He swings her into motion.) 
LAURA. Goodness, yes, you can! 

JIM. Let yourself go, now, Laura, just lot yourself go. 

LAURA. I'm— 

JIM. Come on! 

LAURA. Trying! 

JIM. Not so stiff— Easy does it! 
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LAUitA. I know but I’m 

JIM. Loo.scn th' backbone! There now, that’s a lot better. 

LAURA. Am It 

JIM. Ijots, lots better! {lie moves her alout the room in a clumsy 
waltz.) 

LAURA. Oh, my! 

JIM. Ha-ha! 

LAURA. .Oh, my goodness! 

JIM. Ha-ha-ha! {They sudflenly hump into the. table, jni stops-.) 
What did we hit on? 

LAURA. Table. 

JIM. Did sonifthing fall off it? I think 
LAURA. Yes. 

JIM. I hope that it wa.sn’t the little glass hor.se with the horn! 
LAURA. Yes. 

JIM. Aw, aw, aw. la it broken? 

LAURA. Now it is just like all the other horses. 

JIM. It’s lost its— 

LAURA. Horn! 

It doesirt matter. Maybe it’s a blessing in disguise. 

JIM. You'll never forgive me. I bet that that was your favorite 
piece of glass. 

LAURA. I don’t have favorites much. It’s no tragedy. Freckles. 
Glass breaks so ea.sily. No matter how careful you are. The trafSc 
jars the shelves and things fall off them. 

JIM. Still I’m awfully sorry that I was the cause. 

LAURA. {Smiluig.) I’ll just imagine he had an operation. 

The horn was removed to make him feel less—freakish! 

{They both laugh.) 

Now he will feel more at home with the other horses, the ones that 
don’t liave horns. . . 

jjM. Ha-ha, that’s very funny! 

{Suddenly serious.) 

I’m glad to see that you have a sense of humor. 

Yon know—^you’re—^well—very different! 
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Surprisingly differnnt from anyone else I know! 

(His voice becomes soft and hesitant with a genuine feeling,) 

Do you mind me telling you that? 

(LAURA is abashed beyond speech.) 

I mean it in a nice way .,. 

(LAURA nods shyly, looking away.) 

You make me feel sort of—I don’t know how to put it! 

I’m usually pretty good at expressing things, but— 

This is something that I don’t know how to say! 

('LAURA touches her throat and clears it—turns the broken unicorn 
in her hands.) 

{Even softer.) 

Has anyone ever told you that you were pretty? 

(pause: music.) 

(LAURA looks up slowly, with wonder, and shakes her head.) 

Well, you are! In a very different way from anyone else. 

And all the nicer because of the difference, too. 

{His voice becomes low and husky, laura turns away, nearly faint 
with the novelty of her emotions.) 

I v/ish that you were my sister. I’d teach you to have some confi¬ 
dence in yourself. The different people are not like other people, but 
being different is nothing to be ashamed of. Because other people are 
not such wonderful people. They’re one hundred times one thousand. 
You’re one times one! They walk all over the earth. You just stay 
here. They’re common as—^weeds, but—^j’ou—^well, you’re— Blue Boses I 

(music changes.; 

LAURA. But blue is wrong for—roses .., 

JIM. It's right for you!—^You’re—^pretty! 

LAURA, In what respect am I pretty? 

JIM. In all respects—^believe me! Your eyes—^your hair—^are 
pretty! Your hands are pretty! 

{He catches hold of her hand.) 

You think I’m making this up because I’m invited to dinner and 
have to be nice. Oh, I could do that! I could put on an act for you, 
Laura, and say lots of things without being very sincere. But this time 
I am. I’m talking to you. sincerely. I happened to notice you had this 
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inferiority complex that keeps you from feeling comfortable with people. 
Somebody needs to build your confidence up and make you proud instead 
of shy and turning away and—^blushing—. 

Somebody—ought to—. 

Ought to— kiss you, Laura! 

(His hand slips slowly np her arm to her shoulder,j 

(^TUSTC SWELLS TUMULTUOUSLY.) 

(He suddenly turns her about and kisses her on the li 2 )s.) 

\,When he releases her, laura sinks on the sofa with a bright, dazed 
look,) 

(jiM backs away and fishes in his pocket for a cigarette,) 
Stumblo-john 1 

(He lights the cigarette, avoiding her look,) 

(There is a peal of girlish laughter from amanda in the kitchen,) 

(LAURA slowly 7'aiscs and opens her hand. It still contains the little 
bi'okcn glass animal. She looks at it with a tender, bewildered expres¬ 
sion,) 

Stumblc-john I 

I shouldn’t have done that— That was way off the beam. 

You don’t smoke, do you? ’ 

(She looks up, smiling, not hearing the question,) 

(He sits beside her a little gingerly. She looks at him speechlessly 
— waiting,) 

(He coughs decorously and moves a little farther aside as he consi¬ 
ders the situation and senses her feelings, dimly, with perturbation,) 

(Gently,) 

AVould you—care for a—^mint? 

(She doesn^t seem to hear hhn but her look grows brighter even,) 

Peppermint—Life-Saver ? 

My pocket’s a regular drug store—^wherever I go ... 

(He pops a mint in his mouth. Then gulps and decides to make a 
clean brcasl of it. He speaks slowly and gmgerly,) 

Laura, you know, if I had a sister like you, I’d do the same thing 
as Tom. I’d bring out fellows and—^introduce her to them. The right 
type of boys of a type to—appreciate her. 

Ojily—well—^he made a mistake about me. 
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Maj'be I’ve got no call to be saying this. That may not have been 
the idea in having me over. But what if it was? 

There’s notliing wrong about that. The only trouble is that in my 
ease—I’m not in a situation to—do the right thing. 

I can’t take down your number and say I’ll phone. 

I can’t call up next week and—ask for a date. 

I thought I had better explain the situation in case you—misunder¬ 
stood it and—^hurt your feelings. . . . 

{Pause.) 

{Slowly, very slowly, laura^s look /changes, her eyes reiurning slow¬ 
ly from his to the ornament in her- palm.) 

(AMANDA 'Utters another gay laugh in the kitchen.) 

LAURA. {Faintly.) You—^^von’t—call again? 

JIM. No, Laura, I can’t. 

{He rises from the sofa.) 

As I was just explaining, I’ve--got strings on me. 

Laura, I’ve—been going steady! 

I go out all of the time with a girl named Betty. She’s a home-girl 
like you, and Catholic, and Irish, and in a great many ways we—get 
along fine. 

I met her last summer on a moonlight boat trip up the river to Alton, 
on the Majestic. 

Well—right away from the start it was—^lovel 

(LAURA sways slightly forward and grips the arm of the sofa. He 
fails to notice, now enrapt in his own comfortable being.) 

Being in love has made a new. man of me 1 

{Leaning stiffily forward, clutching the. arm of the sofa, laura 
struggles visibly with her storm. But jim is oblivious, she is a long way 
off.) 

The power of love is really pretty tremendous! 

Love is something that—changes the whole world, Laura! 

{The storm abates a Utile and laura leans back. He notices her 
again.) 

It happened that Betty’s aunt took sick, she got a wire and had to 
go to Centralia. So Tom—^when he asked me to dinner—^I naturally 
just accepted the invitation, not knowing that you—that he—^that I— 

{He stops awkwardly.) 
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Huh—I’m a stumble-john! 

(77c flops hack on ike ofa.) 

(The holy candles in ike altar of laura’s face have heen snuffed out. 
There is a look of almost infinite desolation,) 

(jiM glances at her uneasily,) 

I wish tliat you would—say something. (She hites her lip which 
was tremUing and then bravely smiles. She opens her hand again on 
the broken glass ornament. Then she gently takes his hand and raises 
it level with her own. She carefully places the unicorn in the palm of 
his ha7id, then pushes his fingers closed upon it. What are you—doing 
that for? You want me to have him?—Laura? (She nods) What for? 

liAURA. A—^souvenir . . . 

(She rises unsteadily and crouches beside the victrola to wind it up,) 

(At this moment amanda rushes brightly back in the front room. She 
bears a pitcher of fruit punch ip, an old-fashioned cut-glass pitcher and 
a plate of macaroons. The plate has a gold border and poppies painted 
on it,) 

AMANDA. Well, well, well! Isn’t the air delightful after the 
shower ? 

I’ve made you children a little liquid refreshment. 

(Turns gaily to the gentleman caller,) 

Jim, do you know that song about lemonade? 

Lemonade, lemonade 

Made in the shade and stirred with a spade— 

Good enough for any old maid!” 

JIM. (Uneasily,) Ha-ha! No—I never heard it. 

AMANDA. Why, Laura! You look so serious! 

JIM. We were having a serious conversation. 

AMANDA. Good! Now you’rc better acquainted! 

JIM. (Uncertainly,) Ha-ha! Yes. 

AMANDA. You modem young people are much more serious-minded, 
than my generation. I was so gay as a girl! 

JIM. You haven’t changed, Mrs. Wingfield. 

AMANDA. Tonight I’m rejuvenated! The gaiety of the occasion, 
Mr. O’Connor! 

(She tosses her head with a peal, of laughter. Spills lemonade,) 
Oooo! I’m baptizing myself! 
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JIM. Here—let me— 

A.MANDA. iSeitUlu the pitcher down.) There now. I discovered we 
had some maraschino elicrries. I dumped them in, juice and all! 

JIM. You shouldn’t have gone to that trouble, Sirs. Wingfield. 

AjiANDA. Trouble, trouble? Why, it was loads of fun! 

Didn’t you hear me cutting up in the kitchen? I bet your ears 
were burning! I told Toin how outdone with him I w^s for keeping 
you to himself so long a time! He should have brought you over much, 
much sooner! Well, now that you’ve foimd your way, I want you to 
be a very frequent caller! Not just occasional but all the time. 

Oh, we’re going to have a lot of gay times together! I see them 
coming! 

SImm, just breathe that air! So fresh, and the moon’s so pretty! 

I’ll skip back out—I know where my place is when young folks are 
having a—serious conversation! 

JIM. Oh, don’t go out. Sirs. Wingfield. The fact of the matter 
is I’ve got to be going. 

AMANDA. Going, now? You’re joking! Why, it’s only the shank 
of the. evening. Sir. O’Connor! 

JIM. Well, you know how it is. 

AMANDA. You mean you’re a young workingman and have to keep 
workingmen’s hours. We’ll let you off early tonight. But only on the 
condition that nest time you stay later. 

What’s the best night for you? Isn’t Saturday night the best 
night for you workingmen? 

JIM. I have a couple of time-clocks to punch. Sirs. Wingfield. One 
at morning, another one at night. 

AMANDA. Sly, but you are ambitious! You work at night, too? 

JIM. No, Sla’am, not work bul^Betty! (He crosses deliberately 
to pick up his hat. The band at the Paradise Dance Hall goes into a 
tender waltz.) 

AMANDA. Betty? Betty? Who’s—^Bctty! 

(There is an ominous cracking sound in the sky.) 

JIM. Oh, just a girl. The girl I go steady with! (He smiles 
charmingly. The sky falls.) 

AMANDA.. (A long-drawn exhalation.) Qhhhh ... Is it a serious 
romance. Sir. O’Connor? 

JIM. We "re going to be married the second Sunday in June. 
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AMANDA. Olihhli—how nicc! 

Tom didn’t mention tliat you were engaged to be married. 

JIM. The cat’s not out of the bag at the Avareh'use yet. 

You know how they arc. Tliey call j'ou Romeo and stuff like that. 

(JTc stops at the oval mirror to put on his hat. He carcftilly shapes 
the hrim and the crow7i to give a discreetly dashing effect.) 

It’s been a wonderful evening, Mrs. Wingfield. I guess this is what 
they mean by Southern hospitality. 

AMANDA. It really wasn’t anything at all. 

JIM. I hope it don’t seem like I’m rujhing off. But I promised 
Betty I’d pick her up at the Wabash depot, an’ by the time I get my 
jalopy down there her train’ll be in. Some Avomen are pretty upset if 
you keep ’em Avaiting. 

AjtANDA. Yes, I knoAV — 'riie tyranny of Avomen! 

{Extends her hand.) 

Good-bye, Mr. O’Connor. 

I Avish you luck—and happiness—and success! All three of them, 
and so does Laura!—^Don’t you, Laura? 

LAURA. Yes! 

JIM. {Taking her hand.) Good-bye, Laura. I’m certainly going 
to treasure that souvenir. And don’t you forget the good advice I gave 
you. 

{Raises his voice to a cheery shout.) 

So long, Shakespeare I 

'rhanks again, ladies— Good night! 

{He grins and ducks jauntily out.) 

{Rtill bravely grimacing, amanda closes the door on the gentleman 
caller. Then she turns hack to the room with a puzzled expression. She 
and LAURA don’t dare to face each other, laura crouches beside the 
victrola to wind it.) 

AMANDA. {Faintly.) Things have a Avay of turning out so badly. 

I don’t believe that I would play the victrola. 

Well, well—well— 

Our gentleman caller was engaged to be married! 

Toml 

TOM. {From back.) Yes, Mother! 
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AMANDA. Come iu here a minute. I want to tell you something 
awfully funny. 

TOM. {EnUrs with macaroon and a glass of the lemonade.) Has 
the gentleman caller gotten away already? 

AMANDA. The gentleman caller has made an early departure. 

What a wonderful joke you played on us! 

TOM. How do you mean? 

AMANDA. You didn’t mention that lie was engaged to be married. 

TOM. Jim? Engaged? 

amAnda. That’s what he just informed us. 

TOM. I’ll be jiggered! I didn’t know about that. 

AMANDA. TJiat seems very peculiar. 

TOM. What’s peculiar about it? 

AMANDA. Didn’t you call him your best friend down at the ware¬ 
house ? 

TOM. He is, but how did I know? 

AMANDA. It seems extremely peculiar that you wouldn’t know your 
best friend was going to be married! 

to:m. The warehouse is Avhere I work, not where I know things 
about people! 

AMANDA. You don’t know things anywhere! You live in a dream; 
you manufacture illusions! 

{Ee crosses to door.) 

Where are you going? 

tom. I’m going to the movies. 

AMANDA. That’s right, now that you’ve had us make such fools of 
ourselves. The effort, the preparations, all the expense! The new floor 
lamp, the rug, the clothes for Laura! All for what? To entertain some 
other girl’s fiance! 

Go to the movies, go! Don’t think about us, a mother deserted, an 
unmarried sister who’s crippled and has no job! Don’t let an^^thing 
interfere with your selfish pleasure! 

Just go, go, go—^to the movies! 

TOM. All right, I win Tlie more you shout about my selfishness 
to me the quicker I’ll go, and I won’t go to the movies! 

AMANDA. Go, then! Then go to the moon—^you selfish dreamer! 
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(tom smashes his glass on the floor. He plunges out on the fire- 
escape, slamming the door, IiAura screams—cut by door.) 

{bance-hall 7 yiusic up, tom goes to the rail and grips it desperately, 
lifting his face m the chill white ^noonlight penetrating the narrow abyss 
of the alley.) 

(tom's closing speech is twied xoith the interior pantomime. The 
interior scexie is played as though viewed through soundproof glass, amanda 
appears to be xnakmg a comforting speech to laura who is huddled upon 
the sofa. Now that we cannot hear the mother^s speech, her silliness 
is gone and she has dignity and tragic beauty. Laura's dark hair hides 
her face xintil at the end of the speech she lifts it to smile at her mother. 
Amanda's gestures are slow and gracefxd, almost daneclike, as she com¬ 
forts the daughter. At the exid of her speech she glances a moment at 
the father^s picture—then xvithdraws through the portieres. At close of 
tom’s speech, laura blows out the caxidles, ending the play.) 

tom. I didn’t go to the moon, I went mucli further—for time is 
tlie longest distance between two places— 

Not long after that I was fired for writing a poem on the lid of a 
shoe-box. 

I left Saint Louis. I descended the steps of this fire-escape for 
a last time and followed, from then on, in my father’s footsteps, attempt¬ 
ing to find in motion what was lost in space— 

I traveled around a great deal. The cities swept about me like 
dead leaves, leaves that were bi'ightly colored but torn away from the 
branches. 

I would have'stopped, but I was pursued by something. 

It always came upon me unawares, taking me altogether by surprise. 
Perhaps it was a familiar bit of music. Perhaps it was only a piece of 
transparent glass— 

Perhaps I am walking along a street at night, in some strange city, 
before I have found companions. I pass the lighted window of a shop 
where perfume is sold. The window is filled with pieces of colored 
glass, tiny transparent bottles in delicate colors, like bits of a shattered 
rainbow. 

$ 

Then all at once uiy sister touches my shoulder. I turn around and 
look into her eyes ... 

Oh, Laura, Laura, I tried to leave you behind me, bufl am more 
faithful than I intended to be! 

I reach for a cigarette, I cross the street, I run into the movies or 
a bar, I buy a drink, I speak to the nearest stranger—anything that 
can blow your candles out! 
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(lauka ’bench over the candles.) 

—for nowadays the world is lit by lightning! Blow out your candles, 
Laura—and so good-bye. . • . 

(She blows the candles out.) 


THE SCENE DISSOLVES 



Emily 

Dickinson 

1830-1886 


INTRODUCTION 


Emily DICKINSON is such an interesting and puzzling study as 
woman and as poet that it is easy to concentrate on the biographical 
problems she presents to the neglect of tlie i)oems themselves, Slic in 
her life belongs to an earlier period than this anthology rei)resents. 
She died before ’Whitman, Melville, Holmes, Lowell, and in tlic same 
decade with Emerson, Longfellow, "Whittier; and yet her poems find 
their proper and congenial associations in the twentieth century—at 
least ill many aspects of their style and form. She like other significant 
poets rises above the confines of a generation and finds her habitat in 
more durable and pervasive observation and response. 

Emily Dickinson has affinity with Emerson and the transecndental- 
ists, with the hymns of the New gland churches, especially the hymns 
of Isaac Watt, with the iiietaphysical poets in her turns of ^\^t and her 
elliptical metaphors, with the poets of the twentieth century in her de¬ 
tail, her “imagism,'' her use of half-rhymes and dissonant qualities. 
But withal she is Emily Dickinson, belonging to no school, fitting into 
no formula, associated with no master, followed by no disciples, friend 
of no literary coteries. She wrote her poems as she lived her life in 
extreme individuality, at the same time surrounded and partly bound 
by conventionality. That her poems are of very uneven quality is not 
surprising. The wonder is that she rose to such undoubted excellence 
in lier poetic achievement as some of her poems indicate. She has a 
turn of Avit, a sense of Avording, a sureness of feeling, a passionate grasp 
of life—“I find ee.stasy in living; the mere sense of living is joy enough.’’ 

Her poetic business may be A^•ith a drop of dcAA', a robin in the 
garden, a locomotive (and she probably has the first durable poem in 
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American literature ou this mode of transportation), and the humming¬ 
bird, as well as ■ft'ith God (always her neighbor and friend); love, im¬ 
mortality and death. 

Emily Dickinson wfis born on December 10, 1830, in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where her father and grandfather were connected with 
Amherst College. Her family was patriarchal, her community moral¬ 
istic and Puritan. Emily had one year away from home at a school 
for young ladies. Her father Avas elected to Congress and Emily accom¬ 
panied him to Washington, D.C., visiting in Philadelphia also 

Emily made girl friends at the seminary and in Amherst and she 
also had men friends, who served her as “tutors,” intellectual guides, 
and literary advisers. Helen Hunt Jackson, an author and her sister- 
in-law Sue, were her most significant women friends while Ben Newton, 
a young law student and “tutor.” Samuel Bowles, editor of the news¬ 
paper, The Springfield EcpuUican, the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, a Con¬ 
gregational minister in Philadelphia, who later moved to California, 
and the Rev. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, minister, writer and lite¬ 
rary adviser, are probably the most significant men in her life, aside 
from her father and her brother. 

Emily Dickinson never married, lived at home all of her life, much 
of the time rather narrowdy within her family circle. But her signifi¬ 
cant life was interior, as her poems indicate. 

She began writing poems during her twenties and her poetic out¬ 
put became very large during her thirties, especially from about 1860 
to 1865. She must have Avritten more than tAvo hundred poems in each 
of several years during this period. Her poems number about 1800, 
many of Avhich she left in incomplete form. She made little effort to 
publish her poems during her lifetime. 

The story of the publieation of her poems is long, involved, and 
will not be told here. Volumes of her poems Avere published in the 
1890’s and scattering volumes appeared at intervals into the nineteen- 
tAventies and later. Finally a complete and scholarly edition appeared. 
The Poems of Emily Dickinso7i, edited by Thomas H. Jolinson, Harvard 
Press, 1955, in three volumes. Johnson did not regularize the capitali¬ 
zation and punctuation, as most editors have done and as is done here. 

The Letters of Emily Diekinson, edited by Thonias II. Johnson,. 
3 volumes, 1958, is useful, but various selections of the letters in single 
volumes also introduce the reader to the mind of the poet. 

The books on Emily Dickinson are many and increasing in volume, 
but these folIoAving named studies are distinguished by scholarly method 
and moderation in critical judgment: George F. Whicher, This Was a 
Poet (1938); Thomas H. Johnson, Emily Dickinson: An Interpretative 
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Biography (1955); Genevieve Tasgard, The Life and Mind of Bmily 
Dickinson (1930); Kicliarcl Chase, Emily Dickinson (19ji) ; Henry W, 
Wells, Introduction to Emily Dickinson (1947); Charles R. Anderson, 
Emily Dickinson’s Poetry: Stairway to Surprise (19G0). 

Jay Lcyda, The Years and Hottrs of Emily Dickinson (1960), gives 
the material for a look at the iufluenees surrounding the poet. 

Included in this anthology is part of the distinguished essay, “Emily 
Dickiu.son,“ by Allen Tate. 



POEMS 


THE MOENS AltE MEEKER THAN THEY WERE 

12 * 

The morns are meeker than they were, 

Tlie nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumi)er, 

The rose is out of town, 

Tlie maple wears a gayer searf, 

The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should bo old-fashioned, 

I’ll put a trinket on. 


I NEVER LOST AS MVCH BUT TWICE 
49 


I never lost as much but twice. 
And that was in the sod; 
'fwice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 

Angels, twice descending, 
Ecimbursed my store. 

'Burglar, banker, father, 

I am poor once more! 


SUCCESS IS COUNTED SWEETEST 
67 


Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne’er succeed. 

•The nurobore used for this and subsequent poems are the ones used by Thomas 
II. .Johnson iiv Ws editions of Emily Dickinson’s poetry. Those numbers are commonly 
used to identify the poems. 
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To comprehend a nectar 
Bequires sorest need. 

Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag to-day 
Can tell the definition, 

So clear, of victory. 

As he, defeated, dying. 

On whose forbidden car 
TJie distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonized and clear. 


EXULTATION IS THE GOING 
76 

Exultation is the going 
Of an inland soul to sea,— 

Past the houses, past the headlands. 

Into deep eternity! 

Bred as we, among the mountains. 

Can the sailor Understand 

The divine intoxication 

Of the first league out from land! 


TO FIGHT ALOUD IS VERY RRAVE 
126 


To fight aloud is very brave, 

But gallanter, I know. 

Who charge within the bosUm, 
The cavalry of woe. 

WIio win, and nations do not see. 
Who fall, and none observe, 
Wliosc dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot lov?. 
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We trust, ill plumed procession, 
For such the angels go, 

Rank after rank, with even feet 
And uniforms of snow. 


THESE ARE THE DAYS WHEN BIRDS COME BACK 

130 

These are the days when birds come back, 

A very few, a bird or two, 

To take a backward look. 

These arc the days wlien skies resume 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 

A blue and gold mistake. 

Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee. 

Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 

Till ranks of seeds their witness bear. 

And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 

Oh, sacrament of summer days, 

Oh, last communion in the haze, 

Permit a child to join. 

Thy sacred emblems to partake, 

Thy consecrated bread to break, 

Taste thine immortal wine! 


BESIDES THE AUTUMN POETS SING 
131 


Besides the autumn poets sing, 
A few prosaic days 
A little, this side of the snow 
And that side of the haze. 
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A f^w incisive mornings, 

A few ascetic eves,— 

Gone Mr. Bryant’s golden-rod, 
And Mr. Thomson’s sheaves. 

Still is the bustle in the brook. 
Scaled are the spicy valves; 
Mesmeric fingers softly touch 
The eyes of many elves. 

Perhaps a .squirrel may remain, 
My sentiments to share. 

Grant me, 0 Lord, a sunny mind, 
Tliy windy will to bear! 


JVST LOHT WHEN I TIM.? SAVED 
160 

Just lost when I was saved! 

Just felt the world go by! 

Just girt me for the onset with eternity, 

When breath blew back. 

And on the other side 
I heard recede the disappointed tide! 

Therefore, as one returned, I feel. 

Odd secrets of the line to tell! 

Some sailor, skirting foreign shores, 

Some pale reporter from tlie awful doors 
Before the seal! 

Next time, to stay! 

Next time, the things to see 
By ear unheard, 

Unserutinized by eye. 

Next time, to tariy. 

While the ages steal,-— 

Slow tramp the centuries, . 

And the cycles wheel.' 
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IF I SHOULDN'T BE ALIVE 
182 


If I shouldn't be alive 
When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 
A memorial crumb. 

If I couldn't thank you, 
Being just asleep. 

You will know I'm trying 
With my granite lip! 


IT’S SUCH A LITTLE THING TO WEEP 
189 

It's such a little thing to weep. 

So short a thing to sigh; 

And yet by trades the size of these 
We men and women die! 


THE THOUGHT BENEATH SO SLIGHT A FILM 

210 

The thought beneath so slight a film 
Is more distinctly seen,— 

As laces just reveal the surge. 

Or mists the Apennine. ^ 


7 TASTE A LIQUOR NEVER BREWED 
214 


I taste a liquor never brewed. 
From tankards scooped in pcaid; 


1. The Apennines arc a range of mountains in central Italy. Miss Dickinson 
never saW tiicni, as she did not go abroad. The ^vord is scld 9 m used iu singular 
form, as she here uses it; but slic frequently makes language meet her varying needs. 
She even used ‘*a dew*^ to satisfy her whim (sec poem 328). 
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Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol I 

Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Roclin", through endless sunnncr days, 
From inns of molten blue. 

When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 

I .shall but drink the more! 

Till seraphs swing their snowy hats. 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 
Leaning against the sun! 


SAFE IN THEIR ALABASTER CHAMBERS 
216 

Safe in their alabaster chambers. 

Untouched by morning and untouched by noon, 

Sleep the meek members of the resurrection. 

Rafter of satin, and roof of stone. 

Light laughs the breeze in her castle of sunshine; 

Babbles the bee in a stolid ear; 

Pipe the sweet birds in ignorant cadence,— 

Ah, what sagacity perished hei’e! 

Grand go the years in tlie. crescent above them; 

Worlds scoop their arcs, and firmaments row. 

Diadems droj) and Doges surrender. 

Soundless as dots on a disk of snow. 


I LIKE A LOOK OF AGONY 
241 


I like a look of agony, • 
Because I know it’s true; 
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Men do not sham convulsion, 

Nor simulate a throe. 

The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 
Impossible to feign 
The beads upon the forehead 
By homely anguish strung. 


''HOPS” IS TEE THING WITH FEATHERS 
254 

"Hope” is the thing with feathers 
That perches in the soul, 

And sings the tune without the words, 

And never stops at all. 

And sweetest in the gale is heard; 

And sore must be the storm 
That could abash the little bird 
That kept so many warm. 

I’ve heard it in the chillest land, 

And on the strangest sea; 

Yet, never, in extremity, 

It asked a crumb of me. 


THERE^S A CERTAIN SLANT OF LIGHT 
258 

There’s a certain slant of light, 

On wuntcr afternoons. 

That oppresses, like the weight 
Of cathedral tunes. 

Heavenly hurt it gives us; 

We can find no scar, 

But internal difference 
Where the meanings are. 
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None may teach it anything, 

’T is the seal, despair,— 

An imperial affliction 
Sent \is of the air. 

When it comes, the landscape listens, 
ShadoAvs hold their breath; 

When it goes, ’t is like the distance 
On the look of death. 


WHEBK SHIPS OF PURPLE GEXTLY TOSS 

265 


Wlicre ships of purple gently toss 
On seas 'of daffodil. 

Fantastic sailors mingle— 

And then—the Avharf is still! 


I FELT A FUNERAL IN MY BRAIN 
280 


I felt a funeral in my brain. 

And mourners, to and fro. 

Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense V-as breaking through. 

And Avhen they all were seated, 

A service like a drum 
Kept beating, beating, till I thought 
My mind Avas going numb. 

And then I heard them lift a bos. 
And creak across my soul 
With those same boots of load, ag<ain. 
Then space began to loll. 

As all the lieavens Avere a bell. 

And Being but an- ear. 

And I and silence some strange race. 
Wrecked, solitary, here, 
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VM NOBODY I WHO ARE YOVf 
288 


I^m nobody! Who are you? 

Are you nobody, too? 

Then there’s a pair o£ us—don’t tell! 
They’d banish us, you know. 

How dreary to be somebody! 

How public, like a frog 

To tell your name the livelong day 

To an admiring bog! 


THE SOUL SELECTS HER OWN SOCIETY 
303 


The soul selects lier own society. 

Then shuts the door; 

To her divine majority 
Present no more. 

Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 

Unmoved, an emperor be kneeling 
Upon her mat. 

I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; • 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 


THE DAY CAME SLOW, TILL FIVE 0‘CLOCK 

304 

Tlic day came slow, till five o’clock, 

Then sprang before the hills 
Like hindered rubies, or the light 
A sudden musket spills. 
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TIic purple could not keep the east, 

The sunrise shook abroad, 

Like breadths of topaz, packed a night, 

The lady just unrolled. 

The happy winds their timbrels took; 

The birds, in docile rows. 

Arranged themselves around their prince— 
The wind is prince of those. 


The orchard sparkled like a Jew— 
How mighty ’twas to be 
A guest in this stupendous place. 
The parlor of the dayl 


VLL TELL YOU HOW THE SUN EOS 
318 


I’ll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets. 

The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 

“That must have been the sun!” 

* * * 

But how he set, I know not. 

There seemed a purple stile 
AVhich little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


Till Avhen they reached the other side, 

A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars. 

Aud led the flock away. 
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THEBE CAME A DAY AT SVMMEWS FULL^ 
322 

Tlicre came a day at .summer’s full 
Entirely for me; 

I thought tliat such uere for the saints, 

Where revelations be. 

The sun, as common, went abroad, 

The flowers, accustomed, blew. 

As if no soul the solstice passed 
That maketh all-things new. 

The time was scarce profaned by speecU; 

The symbol of a word 
Was needless, as at sacrament 
The wardrobe of our Lord. 

Each was to each the sealed church. 

Permitted to commune this time. 

Lest we too awkward show 
At supper of the Lamb. 

The hours slid fast, as hours will, 

Clutched tight by greedy hands; 

So faces on two decks look back. 

Bound to opposing lands. 

And so, wlien all the time had failed, 

Witliout external sound. 

Each bound the other’s crucifix. 

We gave no other bond. 

Sufficient troth that Ave shall rise— 

Deposed, at length, the grave— 

To that new marriage, justified 
Through Calvaries of Love! 


2. TJiis poem draws upon Mic pospels and tlie traditions of the Christian Church 
for some ready symbols. Tlie sacrament of the Lord^s Supper, tlie reference to 
Christ as the Land), the Crucifix and Calvary as the scene of God’s love made manifest 
arc common elements of Christian tradition. The Gospel of John is a good source 
of reference. 
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SOME KEEP TEE SABBATH GOING TO CUV BCE 

324 


Some keep the Sabbath goiug to church; 

I keep it staying at home, 

With a bobolink for a chorister, 

And an orchard for a dome. 

Some keep the Sabbath in surplice; 

I just Avear my wings. 

And instead of tolling the bell for church. 
Our little sexton sings. 

I 

God preaches,—a noted clergyman,— 

And the sermon is never long; 

So instead of getting to heaven at last, 

I’m going all along! 


BEFORE I GOT M¥ EYE PUT OUT 
327 


Before I got my eye put out, 

I liked as .well to see 

As other creatures that have eyes. 

And know no other way. 


But Avere it told to me, to-day. 
That I might have the sky 
For mine, I tell you that my heart 
Would split, for size of me. 


The meadoAvs mine, the mountains mine,— 
All forests, stintless stars. 

As inuih of noon as I could take 
Betweeli my finite eyes. 
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'I’lic motions of llic dipping birds, 
Tlic morning’s amber road, 

For mine to look at when I liked— 
The news would strike me dead! 


So, safer, guess, with just my soul 
Upon the window-pane 
Where other creatures put their eyes. 
Incautious of the sun. 


A BIRD CAME DOWN THE WALK 
328 


A bird came down the walk: 

He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 

And then he drank a dew 
From a convenient grass. 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 

He glanced with rapid eyes 
That hurried all abroad,— 

They looked like frightened beads, I thought 
He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb. 

And he unrolled bis feathers 
And rowed him softer home 


Than oars divide the ocean. 

Too silver for a seam. 

Or butterflies, off banks of noon. 
Leap, plashlcss, as they swim. 
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AFTER GREAT PAIN A FORMAL FEELING COMEH* 

341 

After great pain a loriiial feeling comes 
The ners'es sit ceremonious, like tombs; 

The stifiE Heart questions—^was it He that bore? 

And yesterday—or centuries before? 

The feet, mechanical, go- round 

A wooden way 

Of ground, or air, or ought. 

Regardless grown, 

A quartz contentment, like a stone. 

This is the hour of lead 
Remembered if outlived. 

As freezing persons* recollect the snow— 

First chill, then stupor, then the letting go. 


I DREADED THAT FIRST ROBIN SO 
348 

I dreaded that first robin, so, 

But be is mastered, now, 

I’m some accustomed to him grown. 

He hurts a little, though. 

I thought if I could only live- 
Till that first shout got by, 

Not all pianos in the-woods 
Had power to mangle me; 

I dared not meet the daffodils, 

For fear their yellow gown 
Would pierce me with a fashion 
So foreign to my own. 

I wished the grass would hurry, 

So,, when ’twas time to see. 

He’d be too tall, the tallest one 
Could stretch, to look at me. 


^Copyright noUcei Copvriglit 1029, © 1957 by Mary L. Humpson, from Th9 
Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson published by Little, 
Brown, and Company. Bcprlutcd by permission of' the 
publishers. 
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I could not bear the bees should come, 

I wislicd they’d stay away 

In those dim countries where they go: 

What word had they for me? 

Tlicy’re liere, though; not a creature failed, 
No blossom stayed away 
In gentle deference to me, 

TIic Queen of Calvary. 

Each one salutes me as he goes, 

And I my childish plumes 
Lift, in bereaved acknowledgment 
Of .their untliinkiug drums. 


MVCE MAVNESS IS VIVINEST SENSE 
435 


Much madness is divinest sense 
To a discerning eye; 

Much sense the starkest madness. 

’T is the majority. 

In this, as all, prevails. 

Assent, and you are sane; 

Demur,—^you’re straightway dangerous. 
And handled with a chain. 


THIF! IS M¥ LETTER TO THE WORLD*' 
441 


Tliis is my letter to the world. 
That never wrote to me,— 
The simple news that Nature told. 
With tender majesty. 


^Copuriyhi notice: Copjfrijjlit (c) 3957 by Mary L. Hampson, trora Ihe 

Complete Poems o' Emily Dinhiiison published by Little, 
Brown and Company. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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Her message is committed 
To liands I cjimiot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 
Judge tenderly of me! 


I DIED FOB BEAUTY, BUT SCARCE 
449 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 

"When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 

He questioned softly. why I failed ? 

“For beauty,” I replied. 

“And I for truth—the two arc one; 

We brethren are,” he said. 

And so, as kinsmen met a night, 

We talked between the rooms. 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our names. 


I HEARD A FLY BUZZ WHEN I DIED 
465 


1 heard a fly buzz when I died; 

The stillness in the room 
Was like the stillness in the air 
Between the heaves of storm. 

The eyes beside had wrung them dry, 
And breaths Avorc gathering sure 
For that last onset, when the king 
Be Avitnessed in his powder. 

I willed my keepsakes, signed aAvay 
Wliat portion of roe I 
Could make assignable,—^and then 
There interposed a fly, 
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With blue, uncertain, stumbling buzz. 
Between the light and me; 

And then the windows failed, and then 
I eould not see to see. 


IF YOU WERE COMING IN THE FALL 
511 


If you were coming in the fall, 

I’d brush the summer by 

With half a smile and half a spurn. 

As liouseAvives do a fly. 

If I eould see 3 ^ou in a year, 

I’d wind the months in balls. 

And put them each in separate drawers. 
For fear the numbers fuse. 

If only centuries delajTd, 

I’d count them on my hand. 

Subtracting till my fingers dropped 
Into Van Diemen’s Land. 

If certain, when this life was out, 

That yours and mine should be, 

I’d toss it yonder like a rind, 

And take eternity. 

But now, uncertain of the length 
Of this that is between. 

It goads me, like the goblin bee, 

That will Jiot state its sting. 


TO HEAR AN ORIOLE SING, 
526 

To hear an orioie sing 
May be a common thing, 

Or only a divine. 
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Tt is not of the bird 

■Who sings the same, nnheard, 

As unto erowd. 

The fashion of the oar 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair. 

So whether it be rune, 

Or whether it be none, 

Ts of within; 

TIte. “tune is in the tree,” 
The seeptic showeth me;- 
“No, sir! In thee!” 


THE HEAET ASKii PLEASUHE FIEST 
536 


The heart asks pleasure first. 
And then, exeuse from pain; 
And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering; 

And then, to go to sleep; 

And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 

The privilege to die. 


7 TOOK hlY POWEE IN MY HAND 
540 

I took nij' power in my hand 
And went against the world; 

’Twas not so nuieh as David hud,=‘ 

But I was twiee as bold. 


3. The sloir of Hie young Diivi.l killing the giant Goliath with a slingshot is 
told in / Samuel, chapter 17. 
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I aimed my pebble, but myself 
Was all the one that fell. 

Was it Goliath was too large, 
Or only I too small? 


I HAD BEEN HUKGRT ALL THE TEAB3 
579 


I Imd been liungry all the years j 
My noon had come to’ dine; 

I, trembling, drew the table near. 
And touched the curious wine. 

'Twas tliis on tables I had seen, 
When turning, hungry, home 
I looked in windows, for the wealth 
I could Jiot hope for mine. 

I did not know the ample bread, 
^Twas so unlike the crumb 
The birds and I had often shared 
In Nature’s dining-room. 

The plenty hurt me, ’twas so new— 
Myself felt ill and odd. 

As berry of a mountain bush 
Transplanted to the road. 

Nor Avas I hungry; so I found 
That hunger was a way 
Of persons outside windows, 

The entering takes away. 


I LIKE TO SEE IT LAP THE MILES 
585 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And liek the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 
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Around a pile of mountains, 

And, supercilious, peer 
Is shanties by the sides of roads j 
And then a quarry pare 

To fit its sides, and erawl between, 
boinplaining all the while 
In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 

And neigh like Boanerges; 

Then, punctual as a star. 

Stop—docile and omnipotcnt- 
At its o^vn stable door. 


I YEARS HAD BEEN FROM HOME 
609 


I years had been from home, 

And now, before the door 
I dared not open, lest a face 
I never saw before 

Stare vacant into mine 
And ask my business there. 

My business,—just a life I left, 

Was such still dwelling there? 

I fumbled at my nerve, 

I scanned the windows near; 

The .silence like an ocean rolled. 

And broke again.st my ear. 

I laughed a wooden laugh 
That I could fear a door, 

Who danger and the dead had faced. 
But never quaked before. 

I filte<l to the latch’ 

My Iiand, with trembling care. 

Lest back th$ awful door should spring,. 
And leave me standing there. 
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I moved ray fingers off 
As cautiously as glass, 

And licld ray ears, and like a thief 
Fled gasping from the hoyse. 


THE BUAJN IS WIDER THAN THE SKY 
632 


Tire brain is Avider than the sky. 
For, put them side by side. 

The one the other will contain 
With ease—and you beside. 

The brain is deeper than the sea, 
For, hold them, blue to blue, 

The one the other will absorb, 

As sponges, buckets do. 

The brain is just the weight of God, 
For, heft them, pound for pound. 
And they will differ—if they do— 
As syllable from sound. 


I CANNOT LIVE WITH YOU 

m 


I cannot live with you, 

•It would be life. 

And life is over there 
Behind the shelf 

The sexton keeps the key to, 
Putting up 

Our life, his porcelain, 

Like a cup 

Discarded of the housewife 
Quaint or broken; 
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A newer Sevres^ pleases, 

Old ones crack. 

I could not die with you, 

For one must wait 

To shut the other’s gaze down,— 

You could not. 

And I, could I stand by 
And see you freeze, 

Without my right of frost, 
Death’s privilege? 

Nor could I rise with you. 

Because your face 
Would put out Jesus’, 

That new graee 

Glow plain and foreign 
On my homesick eye. 

Except that yoUy than he 
Shone closer by. 

They’d judge us—how? 

For you served Heaven, you know. 
Or sought to; 

I Qould not, 

Because you saturated sight. 

And I had no more eyes 
For sordid excellence 
As Paradise. 

And were you lost, J would be, 
Though my name 
Rang loudest 
On the heavenly fame. 

A)id were you saved, 

And* I condemned to be 
Where you were not, 

That self were hell to me. 


4. Sevres is .a town iu Franco where a fine porcolaiji is made; lionco the name 
is used to itloutify the kiml of delicate porcelain. Crane Jn /*The Open Boat'' alao 
uses the word this way. 
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So we must keep apart, 
You there, I here. 

With just the door ajar 
That oeeans are, 

And prayer. 

And that pale sustenance. 
Despair! 


THEY SAY THAT ‘‘TIME ASSUAGES’^ 
686 

They say that “time assuages,”— 

Time never did assuage; 

An actual suffering strengthens. 

As sinews do, with age. 

Time is a test of trouble. 

But not a remedy. 

If such it prove, it prove too 
There was no malady. 


A THOUGHT WENT UP MY MIND TO-DAY 
701 

A tho\ight w(»nt up my mind to-day 
That I liave had before. 

But did not finish,—^some way back, 

T could not fix the year, 

Nor where it went, nor why it came 
The second time to me. 

Nor definitely what it was. 

Have I the art to say. 

But somewhere in my soul, I know 
I’ve met the thing before; 

It just reminded me—Twas all— 

And came my way no mor^. 
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BECAUSE L COULD NOT STOP FOR DEATH s 
712 

Because I could not stop for death, 

He kindly stopped for me; 

The carriage held hut just oiirsolvos 
And immortality. 

We slowly drove, lie knew no haste, 

And T had put away 

Ify labor, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 

We passed the school where children strove 
At recess, in the ring. 

We passed the fields of gazing grain. 

We passed the setting sun. 

Or rather he passed us. 

The dews drew quivering and chill. 

For only gossamer my gown— 

My tippet only tulle. 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 

Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Peels shorter than the day 
I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward eternity. 


I MANY TIMES THOUGHT PEACE HAD COME 

739 

I many times thought peace liad come, 

When peace was far away, 

As wrecked men deem they sight the land 
At centre of the sea; 


5. Sec the essay '‘Emily Dickinson*' hy Allen Tate- in this anthology for 
detailed critical discussion of this poem. 
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And slruj'gle slacker but lu prove 
As hopelessly as I, 

How many the fictitious shores, 
Or any harbor be. 


VUESlCl^TiMENT IS 


THAT LONG SHADOW ON THE LAWN 
764 


Presentiment is that long sliadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 
That darkness is about to pass. 


A LIGHT EXISTS IN SPRING 
812 


A light exists in spring 

Not present on the year 
At any other period. 

When March is scarcely here 

A color stands abroad 
On solitary hills 
That science cannot overtake, 

But human nature feels. 

It waits upon the lawn; 

It shows the furthest tree 
Upon the furthest slope we know; 
It almost speaks to me. 

Then, as horizons step. 

Or noons report away, 

Without the formula of sound, 

It passes, and we stay; 

A quality of loss 

Affecting our content. 

As trade bad suddenly encroached 
Upon a sacrament. 
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A DEATH-BLOW IS A LIFE-BLOW TO SOME 

816 

A dea til-blow is a life-blow to some 
Who, till tliey died, did not alive become; 

Who, had they lived, had died, but when 
Tliey died, vitality begun. 


I FELT A CLEAVING IN MY MIND 
937 


I felt a cleaving in my mind 
As if my brain had split; 

I tried to match it, seam by seam. 
But could not make them fit. 

The thought behind I strove to join 
Unto the thought before. 

But sequence ravelled out of reach 
Like balls’upon a floor. 


A NAltnOW FELLOW IN THE GRASS 
986 

A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him,—did you not! 

His notice sudden is. 

The grass divides as with a comb, 

A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 

He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor top cool for corn. 

Yet wlien a child, and barefoot, 

I more than once, at morn, 
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Have passed, I tliouglit, a wliip-lasli 
Unbraicling in the sun,— 

When, stooping to secure it. 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 

Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they know me; 

I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 

But never met this fellow, 

Attended or alone. 

Without a tighter breathing. 

And zero at the bone. 


THAT SVCH HAVE VIED ENABLE US 
1030 


That such have died enable us 
The tranquiller to die; 

That such have lived, 
Certificate for immortality. 


/ NEVER SAW A MOOR 
•1052 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks. 
And what a wave must be. 

I aiever spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
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THE SKY IS LOW. THE CLOUDS ARE MEAN 
1075 

Tlic sky is low, tlic clouds arc mean, 

A travplliiig flake of snow 
Across a barn or Ibrough a rut 
Debates it it will go. 

A narrow wind complains all day 
How some one treated him; 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 


THE BUSTLE IN A HOUSE 
1078 


The bustle in a house 
The moi'iiing after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth,— 

The sweeping up the heart. 
And putting love away 
We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 


AT HALF-PAST THREE A SINGLE BIRD 
1084 


At half-past three a single bird 
Unto a silent sky 
Propounded but a single term 
Of cautious melody. 

At half-past four, experiment 
Had subjugated test, 

And lo, lier silver principle 
Supplanted all the rest 
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At half-past seven, element 
Nor implement was seen. 

And place was where the presence was, 
Circumference between. 


THE LAST NIGHT THAT SHE LIVED 
1100 


The last night that she lived. 
It was a common night, 
E.xcept the dying,- this to us 
Made nature different. 


XVe noticed smallest things,— 

Things overlooked before, 

By this groat light upon our minds . 
Italicized, as Twere. 


That others could exist 
While she must finish quite, 
A jealousy for her arose 
So nearly infinite. 


We waited while she passed; 

It was a narrow time, 

Too jostled Avere our souls to speak, 
At length the notice came* 


She mentioned, and forgot; 

Then lightly as a reed 

Bent to the water, shivered scarce, 

Consented, and was dead. 


And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 

And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 
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TELL ALL THE TRUTH, BUT TELL IT SLANT^ 

1129 

Toll all the truth, but tell it slant— 

Success in circuit lies. 

Too bright* for our infirm delight, 

The truth’s superb surprise, 

As lightning to the children eased 
With explanation kind. 

The truth must dazzle gradually. 

Or c^ery man be blind. 


HE PREACHED UPON ^^BREADTLV^ 
TILL IT ARGUED HIM NARROW 
1207 

He preached ux>on breadthtill it argued him narrow,— 
The broad arc too broad to define; 

And of “truth” until it proclaimed him a liar,— 

The truth never flaunted a sign. 

Simplieity fled from his counterfeit presence 
As gold the pyrites would shun. 

What confusion would cover the innocent Jesus 
To meet .so enabled a man! 


THERE IS NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 
1263 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away. 

Nor any eounsers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


*Coptiright not he: Copyright 1945 by HaiT>cr & Kow, Publishers. Originally 
publishod in BOLTS OF MEJ^OVY, edited by ^lillioont 
Todd Bingham. 
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This travel may the poorest take 
Without offense of toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul. 


A ROUTE OF EVANESCENCE^ 
1463 

A route of evanescence 
With a revolving wheel; 

A resonance of emerald, 

A rush of cochineal; 

And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts its tumbled head,— 

The mail from Tunis, probably, 

An easy morning’s ride. 


now HAPPY IS THE LITTLE STONE 
1510 


How happy is the little stone 
That rambles in the road alone. 
And doesn’t care about careers. 
And exigencies never fears; 
Whose coat of elemental brown 
A passing universe put on; 

And independent as the sun, 
Associates or glows alone. 
Fulfilling absolute decree 
In casual simplicity. 


($. For this pooin one might imagine a hummingbird in action. Tunis ia in 
North Africa. 
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EE ATE AND DRANK THE PBECIOVS WORDS 

1587 

He ate and 'drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 

Nor that liis frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. IVhat liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


THERE GAME A 


WIND LIKE A BUGLE 
1593 ■ 


There came a ^vind like a bugle; 

It quivered througli the grass, 

And a green chill upon the heat 
So ominous did pass 
We barred the windows and the doors 
As from an emerald ghost; 

The doom’s electric moccasin 
That very instant passed. 

On a strange mob of panting trees, 
And fences fled away. 

And rivers where the houses ran 
The living looked that day. 

The bell within the steeple wild 
The flying tidings told. 

How much can come 
And much can go 
And yet abide the world! 


APPAFENTLY WITH NO SURPRISE 
1624 


Apparently with no surprise 
. To any happy flower, 

The frost beheads it at its play 
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The blond assassin passes on, 
The sun proceeds unmoved 
To measure off another day 
For an approving God. 


MY LIFE CLOSED TWICE BEFORE ITS CLOSE 

1732 

My life closed twice before its close. 

It yet remains to see 
If immortality unveil 
A tlilrd event to me. 

So liuge, so hopeless to conceive 
As tliese that twice befell. 

Parting is all wc know of heaven. 

And all we need of hell 


ELYSIUM" IS AS FAB AS TO 
1760 

Elysium is as far as to 
The very nearest room, 

If in that room a friend await 
Felicity or doom. 

What fortitude the soul contains. 

That it can so endure 
The accent of a coming foot, 

The opening of a doorl 


Edwin 

Markham 

1852’‘1940 


INTRODUCTION 


Edwin MARKHAM was born at Oregon City, Oregon, of pioneer 
parents. He had a struggle to receive an education, but he did graduate 
from .college and become a school teacher, in California. 

Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe’/ was published in the San 
Francisco Examiner, January 15.. 1899, and immediately became a rallying 
cry. It has been translated into forty languages and is known around 
the world. It came as the new “Century of the Common Man” was 
beginning and took its place as “the battle cry of the next thousand 
years.” Markham acknowledged his indebtedness in writing the poem 
to the painting by Millet with the same name. The poem too uses flic 
story of creation from the Old Testament, Genesis, the beginning chapters, 
in the .second stanza. 

Markham achieved a few other poems of note, such as “Lincoln, 
the Man of the People,” but he is e.sscntially an example of the poet 
known for one poem. His Collected Poems was published in 1940. 
Edwin Markham by William LeRoy Stidger, came out in 1933; 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon liis lioe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in liis face, 

And on liis back the burden of the world. 

V/lio made Iiim dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing tliat grieves not and that never hopes. 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

'^’’Iio loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 

Wliose breatli blew out the light witliin this brain? 

Is this tlie Tiling the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stai's and search the heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shai)ed the suns 
And markt their M^ays upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
There is no sliape more terrible than this— 

More toiigued with censure of the world s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 

More packt Avith danger to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

•Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches ol: the peaks of song, 

The rife of dawn, tlie reddening of the rose? 

Through this dread sliape the suffering ages look; 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed. 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries jirotest to the Powei*s that made the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

0 masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht? 
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How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

0 masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

How will the future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world. 
After the silence of the centuries? 




Edwin 

Arlington 

Robinson 

1869^1935 


INTRODUCTION 


l!^c^OBINSON was by heritage and temperament a New Englander, 
descended from the first New England poet, the seventeenth century 
Anne Bradstreet, He was born in Maine in 1869, reared in Gardiner, 
on the Maine coast, the “Tilbury Town” of his poems, and influenced 
by both the Puritan tradition and the transcendental romanticism which 
were rooted in the environment of "his maturing years. 

Ke was the youngest child of his parents’ mid years. He had two 
elder brothers,, both already mature and successful as the young Robinson 
was growing up. He finished high school and spent four years of lonely 
literary endeavor before he took some college work at Harvard as a 
special and irregular student. He left Harvard, wthout a degree, when 
bis father died, returning to the Maine to\vu of his youth. He put in 
another five years of experimental and apprenticeship writing with some 
employment interspersed before he offered his first tentative volume to 
the publie. 

His two older brothers went from success to failure, dereliction, and 
death, through drink and dope addiction, and Robimson saw in his own 
family the uncertain turning of the wheel of fortune or the force of 
. fate. 

Robinson was deeply biased toward individualism with the idealistic 
overtones of transcendentalism. What he observed and experienced in 
life deepened his sense of the flawed and unfulfilled individual placed 
in an unsympathetic environment. His distinguished early poems—and 
he did write distinguished poems among his early produetions—eatch the 
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cunilict and sense the psyehologieal depths of the person who lives with 
dignity in the presence of failure as the world sees failure. 

lie arranged for the printing of his first two volumes of poems, The 
Torrent and the Ki(/ht L’e/orc, 1896,- and The Children of the Night, 
1897. The suggestion of darkness in both titles is indicative of a quality 
prevalent in liobinson. He seems at times to evolve an almost blank 
despair, a brooding melancholy; but always against that aspect of his 
poetry is balanced the gleam of light toward which man struggles, “an 
Orient word that will not be erased.” 

Itobinsou in 1897 wrote a brief reply to the cliarge that his poems 
were too dark, a sentence frequently quoted and justly considered as 
important: “The world is not a ‘prison house’ but a kind of spiritual 
kindergarten where millions of bewildered infants arc irying to spell 
‘God’ with the wrong bloclts.” He sees the bewildered infants as climb¬ 
ing a dark hill toward a faintly glimpsed light. 

The many psyehologieal subjects of Itobinson’s poetic output give 
him a prominent place in literature. His work is in sharp contrast with 
that of the more sociological witers, such as Lindsay or Sandburg, in 
that he sees life as essentially an ethical conflict within the isolated in¬ 
dividual. Though his background and .setting are New England, the 
themes of his poems are the univei'sul aspects of man s conflict. He has 
drawn from Greek tragedy as well as from such writers as Crabbe, Zola, 
and Thomas Hardy. He is sadly sensitive to man’s failure to rise to the 
heights of his vision, his aspirations. While most of his contemporaries 
were seeing man beset by society, Eobinson saw man as beset by his own 
character, that is, by fate. 

In poetic manner Robinson is traditional in form(“maybe it’s possible 
to write free Averse, but I’ve never read any,” he Avrote), but in diction 
he u.ses a firm naturalness, giving A'ariation and flexibility Avithin the 
coiiA'cntional poetic patterns. 

Robinson’s poems arc available in Collected Poems of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson (1937). Selected Letters, compiled by’ Ridgely 
Torrence (1940), -and Uniriangulated Stars: Letters of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson to Harry dc Forest Smith, 1890-1905 (1947), are useful. 
Biographies are aA'ailable by Hermann Hagedorn (1938), and Emoiy 
Neff (1948). Charles Cestre, An Introduction to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (19.30), and Edwin G. Fos.sell, Edwin Arlington Robinson, are 
useful critical studies. 
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FLAMMONDE* 

The mail Flammonde, from Goil knows where, 
Witli firm address and foreign air, 

With uevvs of nations in his talk 
And something royal in his walk, 

AVith glint of iron in his eyes, 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 

Appeared, and stayed, and held his head 
As one by kings accredited. 

Erect, with his alert repose 
About him, and about his clothes, 

He pictured all tradition hears 
Of what we owe to fifty years. 

Jlis cleansing lieritage of taste 
Paraded iieitlier want nor waste; 

And what he needed for his fee 
To live, lie borrowed graciously. 

He never told us wliat he was, 

Or wliat mischance, or other cause, 

Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prince of Castaways. 

Meanwhile he played surpassing well 
A part, for nio.st, unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, lialf afraid 
To say for certain that he played. 

For that, one may as well forgo 
Conviction as to yes or no; 

Nor can I say jmst how intense 
Would then liave been the difference 
To several,.who, having striven 
In vain to get what he was given. 


*Coinjriffht voticc: JJoprintc«l l».v ]K*nnis.stoii of flie Mncinillan Comp.nny from 
Collected Poems hy Edwin ArliiiRton nobiiisoii. Copyriglit 
1935 and 1937. 
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Would see tlie stranger taken on 
By friends not easy to be won. 

Moreover, many a malcontent 
He soothed and found munificent? 

His courtesy beguiled and foiled 
Suspicion that his years were soiled; 

His mien distinguished any crowd, 

His credit strengthened when he bowed; 
And women, young and old, were fond 
Of looking at the man Flammonde. 

There was a woman in our town 
On whom the fashion was to frown; 

But while our talk renewed the tinge 
Of a long-faded scarlet fringe. 

The man Flammonde saw none of that, 
And what he. saw we wondered at— 

That none of us, in her distress, 

Gould hide or find our littleness. 

There was a boy that all agreed 
Had shut M'ithin him the rare seed 
Of learning. We eould understand. 

But none of us eould lift a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the youth. 
And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a little gold, 

• A flowered future was unrolled. 

There were two citizens who fought 
For years and years, and over nought; 
They made life awkward for their friends. 
And shortened their own dividends. 

The man Flammonde said what was wrong 
Should be'made right; nor was it long 
Before they were again in line. 

And had each other in, to dine. 

And these I mention are but four 
Of many out of many mor«. 

So much for them. But what of him— 

So firm in every look and limb? 

What small satanic sort of kink 
Was in his brain? What broken link 
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Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being hist 

What was lie, when we came to sift 
HLs meaning, and to note the drift 
Of incommunicable ways 
That make us ponder while we praise t 
Why was it tliat his charm revealed 
Someliow the surface of a shield? 
What was it that we never caught? 
What was he, and what was he not? 

How much it was of him we met 
We cannot ever know; nor yet 
Shall all he gave us quite atone 
For what was his, and his alone; 

Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish au ethical unrest; 

Earely at once will nature give 
The power to be Flammonde and Hve. 

We cannot know liow much we learn 
From those who never will return, 
Until a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls on what has been. 
WeVe each a darkening hil! to climb 
And this is why, from time to time 
In Tilbury Town,^ we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 


1. The poem introduces one to the psychological probing of the dark mystery 
of life which pervades many of Robinson's better poems. What sort of satanic 
kink...! What broken link...! The image We*rc each a darlcning hill to climb 
is tbc central point of discussion in the article Robinson's Dark-Hill-to-Cliinb Image" 
reprinted in the book Studies in American Literature, Whitman, Emerson, Melville 
and Others, by Egbert S. Oliver, New Delhi, 1965. 

2. Robinson uses the fictional name Tilbury Town in many poems. Tilbury 
Town and the .people placed in it resemble Gardner, Blaine, where Robinson spent his 
boyhood and young manhood.^ 
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BEN JONSON ENTERTAINS A MAN FROM STRATFORD* 

You arc a friend then, as I make it out, 

Of our man Sliakespearc, who alone of us 

Will put an ass's head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 

All most harmonious,—and out of his 
Miraeulous inviolable inerease 
Pills Ilion, Rome, or any toAvn you like 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen; 

And I must wonder what you think of him— 

All you down there where your small Avon flows 
By Stratford, and where you’re an Alderman. 

Some, for a guess, would have him riding back 
To be a farrier there, or say a dyer; 

Or maybe one of your adept surveyors; 

Or like enough the wizard of all tanners. 

Not you—no fear of that; for I discern 
In you a kindling of the flame that saves— 

The nimble element, the true phlogiston; 

I see it, and was told of it, moreover,’ 

By our discriminate friend himself, no other. 

Had you been one of the .sad average. 

As he would have it,—meaning, as I take it. 

The sinew and the solvent of our Island, 

You’d not be buying beer for this Terpander’s 
Approved and estimated friend Ben Jonson; 

He’d never foist it as a part of his 
Contingent entertainment of townsman 
While he goes off rehearsing, as he must. 

If lie .shall ever be the Duke of Stratford. 

And my words are no .shadow on your town— 

Far from it; for one towns like another 
As all are unlike Tjondon. Oh, he knows it— 

And there’s the Stratford in him; he denies it. 

And there’s the Shakespeare in him. So, God help him! 

I tell him he needs Greek; but neither God 

Nor Greek will help him. Nothing will help that man. 

You see the fates have given him so much. 

He must have all or peri.sh,—or look out 


^ Cony right noUccx nopriiited l>y pennissiou of tlio Macmillan Comply from 
^ CoUccIcd Poems hy Edwin Arlington Bobinaon, Copynglit 

1935 and 1937. 
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Of London, where he sees too many lords. 

They’re part of half what ails him: I suppose 
There’s nothin" fouler down among the demons 
Than what it is he feels when he remembers 
The dust and sweat and ointment of his calling 
With his lords looking on and laughing at him. 
King as he is, he can’t be king dc facto, 

And that’s as well, because he wouldn’t like it; 
He'd frame a lower rating of men then 
Than he has now; and after that would come 
An abdication or an apoplexy. 

He can’t be king, not even king of Stratford, 
Though half the world, if not the whole of it. 

May crown him with a crown that fits no king 
Save Lord Apollo’s homesick emissary: 

Not there on Avon, or on any stream 

Where Naiads and their white arms are no more, 

Shall he find home again. It's all too bad. 

Bat there’s a comfort, for he’ll have that House— 
The best you ever saw; and he’ll be there 
Anon, as you’re an Alderman. Good God! 

He makes me lie awake o’nights and laugh. 

And you have known him from his origin, 

You tell me; and a most uncommon urchin 
He must have been to the few seeing ones— 

A trifle terrifying, I dare say, 

Discovering a world Avith his man’s eyes. 

Quite as another lad might see some. linches, 

Tf he looked hard and had an eye for nature. 

But this one had his eyes and their foretelling. 
And he had you to fare with, and ndmt else? 

He must have had a father and a mother— 

In faet I’ve heard him say so—and a dog, 

As a boy should, I venture; and the dog. 

Most likely, Avas the only man who kneAV him. 

A dog, for all I knoAA', is Avhat he needs 
As much as anything right here today. 

To counsel him about his disillusions, 

Old aches, and parturitions of what’s coming,— 

A dog of orders, an emeritus, 

To Avag his tail at him AA'hen he comes home. 

And then to put his paAA’s up on his knees 
And say, “For God’s sake, what’s it all about!” 
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I don’t know whether he needs a dog or not— 

Or what he needs. I tell him he needs Greek; 

I’ll talk of rule.s and Aristotle with him, 

And if his tongue’s at home he’ll say to that, 

“I have your word that Aristotle knows. 

And you mine that I don’t know Aristotle.” 

He’s all at odds with all the \inities, 

And what’s yet worse, it doesn’t seem to matter; 

He treads along through Time’s old wlderness 

As if the tramp of all the centuries 

Has left no roads—and there are none, for him; 

He doesn’t see them, even with those eyes,— 

And that’s a pity, or I say it is 
Accordingly we have him as we. have him— 

Going his way, the way that he goes best, 

A pleasant animal with no great noise 
Or nonsense anywhere to set him off— 

Save only divers and inclement devils 

Have made of late his heart their dwelling place. 

A flame half ready to fly out sometimes 
At some annoj'ancc may be fanned up in him. 

But soon it falls, and when it falls goes out; 

He knows how little room there is in there 
For crude and futile animosities. 

And how much for the joy of being whole, 

And how much for long sorrow and old pain. 

On our side there are some Avho may be given 
To grow old wondering what he thinks of us 
And some above us, who are, in his eyes. 

Above himself,—and that’s quite right and English. 
Yet here we smile, or disappoint the gods 
Who made it so: the gods have always eyes 
To see men scratch; and they see one down here 
Who itches, manor-bitten to the bone. 

Albeit he knows himself—^j'es, yes, he knows— 

The lord of more than England in all time 
Shall ever wash. D’ye wonder that I laugh? 

He sees me, and he doesn’t seem to cai’c; 

And why the devil should he? I can’t tell you. 

I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 

Trim, rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. 
“What ho, my lord!” say I. He doesn’t hear me; 
Wherefore I have to pause and look at him. 
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lie’s not enormous, but one looks at him. 

A little on the round if you insist, 

For now, Qod save the mark, he’s growing old; 

He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 
These days you’d call him eighty; then you’d add 
More years to that. lie’s old enough to be 
Tlie father of a world, and so he is. 

‘‘Ben, you’re a scholar, what’s the time of day?” 
Says he; and there shines out of him again 
An aged light that has no age or station— 

The mystery that’s his—a mischievous 
Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 
For being won so easy, and at friends 
Who laugh at him for what he wants the most. 

And for his dukedom down in War,wickshirc;— 

Ey which you see we’re all a little jealous.... 

Poor Greene! I fear the color of his name 
Was even as that of his ascending soul; 

And he was one where there are many others,— 

Some serivening to the end against their fate, 

Their puppets all in ink and all to die there; 

And some with hands that once Avould shade an eye 
That scanned Euripides and Aeschylus 
Will reach by this time for a pot-house mop 
To slush their first and last of royalties. 

Poor devils! and they all play to his hand; 

For so it was in Athens and old Rome. 

But that’s not here or there; I’ve wandered off. 
Greene does it, or I’m careful. Where’s that boy? 

Yes, he’ll go back to Stratford. And we’ll miss him? 
Dear sir, there’ll be no liondon here without him. 
We’ll all be riding, one of these fine days, 

Down there to see him—and his wife 'svon’t like us; 
And then we’ll think of what he never said 
Of women—^\vhich, if taken all in all 
With what he did say, would buy many horses. 
Tliough nowadays he’s not so much for M’omcii: 

“So few of them,” he says, “arc worth the guessing.” 
But there’s a worm at work when he says that. 

And while he say^ it one feels in the air 
A deal of circumambient hocus-pocus. 

They’ve had him dancing till his toes were tender, 
And he can feel ’em now, come chilly rains 
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'Tlici'c’s no long cry for going into it, 

However, and we don’t know much about it. 

TIio b’itton tiling was worst of all, I fancy; 

And you in Stratford, like most lierc in London, 
Have more now in tlie Sounds than you paid for; 
He’s ])ut one tlicre with all her poison on. 

To make a singing fiction of a shadow 
That’s in his life a fact, and always will be. 

But she’s no care of ours, though Time, I fear. 

Will have a more reverberant ado 
About her than about another one 
Who seems to have decoyed him, married him. 

And sent him scuttling on his way to London,— 
With much already learned, and more to learn. 

And more to follow. Lord! how I see him now. 
Pretending, maybe trjdng, to be like us. 

Whatever he may have meant, we never had him; 

He failed us, or escaped, or what you will,— 

And there was that about him (God knows ivhat,— 
We’d flayed another had he tried it on us) 

That made as many of us as had wits 

More fond of all his easy distances 

That one another’s noise and clap-your-shoulder. 

But think you not, my friend, he’d never talk! 

Talk? He was eldritch at it; and we listened— 
Thereby acquiring much wc knew before 
About ourselve.s, and hitherto had held 
Irrelevant, or not prime to the purpose. 

And there were some, of course, and there be now. 
Disordered and reduced amazedly 
To resignation by the mystic seal 
Of young finality the gods had laid 
On everything that made liim a young demon; 

And one or two shot looks at him already 
As he liad been their executioner; 

And once or twice he was, not knowing it,— 

Or knowing, being sorry for poor clay 

And saying nothing... .Yet, for all his engines. 

You’ll meet a thousand of au afternoon 

Wlio strut and sun themselves and see around ’em 

A world made out of more that has a reason 

Tlian his, I swear, tliat he sees here today; 

Though he may scarcely give a Fool an exit 
But we mark how he sees in everything 
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A law that, given we flout it once too often, 

Brings fire and iron down on our naked heads. 

To me it looks as if the power that made him. 

For fear of giving all things to one creature. 

Left out the first,—faith, innocence, illusion, • 
Whatever ’tis that keeps us out o’ Bedlam,— 

And thereby, for his too consuming vision. 

Empowered him out of nature; though to see him. 
You’d never guess what’s going on inside him. 

He’ll break out some day like a keg of ale 
With too much independent frenzy in it; 

And all for cellaring what he knows won’t keep. 

And what he’d best forget—^but that he can’t. 

You’ll have it, and have more than I’m foretelling; 
And there’ll be such a roaring at the Globe 
As never stunned the bleeding gladiators. 

He’ll have to change the color of its hair 
A bit, for now he calls it Cleopatra. 

Black hair would never do for Cleopatra. 

But you and I are not yet two old women. 

And you’re a man of office. What he does 
Is more to you than how it is he does it,— 

And that’s what the Lord God has never told him. 
Tliey work together, and the Devil helps ’em; 

They do it of a morning, or if not, 

They do it of a night; in which event 
He’s peevish of a morning. He seems old; 

He’s not the proper stomach or the sleep— 

And they’re two sovran agents to conseiwe him 

Against the fiery art that has no mercy 

But what’s in that prodigious grand new House. 

I gather something happening in his boyhood 
Fulfilled him with a boy’s determination 
To make all Stratford ’ware of him. Well, well, 

I hope at last he’ll have his joy of it. 

And all his pigs and sheep and bellowing beeves. 

And frogs and owls and unicorns, moreover. 

Be less than hell to his attendant ears. 

Oh, past a doubt we’ll go do^vtl to see him. 

He may be wise. With London two days off, 

Down there some wind of heaven may yet revive him; 
But there’s no quickening breath from anywhere 
Shall make of him again the poised young faun 
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From Warwicksliire, who’d made, it seems, already 

A legend of himself before I came 

To blink before the last of his first lightning. 

Whatever there be, there’ll be no more of that; 

The coming on of his old monster Time 

Has made him a still man; and he has dreams 

Were fair to think on once, and all found hollow. 

He knoA\-s how much of what men paint themselves 
Would blister in the light of what they ax'C; 

He secs how much of what Avas great now shares 
An eminence transformed and ordinary; 

He knoAvs too much of Avhat the Avorld has hushed 
Tn others, to be loud now for himself; 

He knoAvs noAV at Avhat height low enemies 
May reach his heart, and high friends.let him fall; 

But AA'hat not even such as he may kuoAV 
Bedevils him the Avorst: his lark may sing 
At heaA’en’s gate hoAv he Avill, and for as long 
As joy may listen, but he sees no gate, 

Save one Avhereat the spent clay Avaits a little 
Before the churebj-ard has it, and the worm. 

Not long ago, late in an afternoon-, 

I came on him unseen down .Lambeth Avay, 

And on my life I Avas afear’d of him: 

He gloomed and mumbled like a soul from Tophet, 

His hands behind him and his head bent solemn. 
“Wliat is it noAA’,” said I,—“another woman?’’ 

That made him sorry for me, and he smiled. 

“No, Ben,’’ he mused; “.it’s Nothing. It’s alt Nothin 
We come, aa'c go; and AA'hen AA'c’re done, we’re .done. 
Spiders and flies—^we’re mostly one or t’other— 

We come, AA*e go; and AA'hen Ave’re done, AA'e’re done.’’ 
“By God, 3'ou sing that song as if you kncAV it!” 

Said I, by AA-a}" of cheering him; “AA'hat ails j'e?” 

“I think I must have come doAA-n here to think,” 

Sa.A's he to that, and pulls his little beard; 

“Your fly Avill serA'e as aa'cII as anybody. 

And AA'hat’s his hour? He flies, and flies, and flies, 
And in his fly’s mind has a brave appearance; 

And then your spider gets him in her net, 

And cats him out, and hangs him up to dry, 

Tliat’s Nature, the kind mother of us all. 

And then your slattern housemaid SAvings her broom. 
And where’s your spider? And that’s Nature, also. 
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It’s Nature, and it’s Nothing. It’s all Nothing. 

It’s all a world where hags and emperors 
Go singularly back to the same dust, 

Each in his time; and the old, ordered stars 
That sang together, Ben, will sing the same 
Old stave tomorrow.” 

When he talks like that, 

There’s nothing for a human man to do 
But lead him to some grateful nook like this 
Where we be now, and there to make him drink, 
lie’ll di'ink, for love of me, and then be sick; 

A sad sign always in a man of parts. 

And always very ominous. The great 
Should be as large in liqour as in love,— 

And our great friend is not so large in either: 

One disaffects him, and the other fails him; 

Whatso he drinks that has an antic in it, 
lie’s wondering what’s to pay in his in.sides; 

And while his eyes are on the Cyprian 
He's fribbling all the time with that damned ITonsc. 
We laught here at his thrift, but after all 
It may be thrift that saves him from the devil; 

God gave it, anj-how,—and we’ll suppose 
ITc knew the compound of liis handiwork. 

Today the elouds are with him, but anon 
He’ll out of ’em enough to shako the tree 
Of life itself and bring down fruit unheard-of,— 
And, throwing in the bruised an.! whole together. 
Prepare a Avine to make us drunk with wonder; 

And if he live, there’ll be a sunset spell 
Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 
That yesterday was all a black Avild Avater. 

God send he Ih'e to give us, if no more. 

What noAv’s a-rampage in him, and exhibit, 

Willi a decent half-allegiance to the ages 
An earnest of at least a easual eye 
Turned onee on AA’hat he OAves to Gutenberg, 

And to the fealty of more centuries 
Than are as yet a picture in our vision. 

“There’s time enough,—I’ll do it Avhen I’m ('Id, 
And Ave’re immortal men,” he sayq to that; 

And then he says to me, “Ben, Avhat’s ‘immortal*7 
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Think you by any force of ordination 
It may be nothing of a sort more noisy 
Than a small oblivion of component ashes 
That of a drcam-addicted world was once 
A moving atomy much like your friend Iieret” 

Nothing will help that man. To make him laugh, 

I said then he was a mad mountebank,— 

And by the Lord I nearer made him cry. 

1 could have eat an eft then, on my knees. 

Tail, clam, and all of him; for I had stung 
The king of men, who had no sting for me. 

And I had hurt him in his memories; 

And 1 say now, as I shall say again, 

1 love the man this side idolatry. 

Hell do it when he’s old, he says. I wonder. 

He may not be so ancient as all that. 

For such as he, the thing that is to do 
Will do itself,—but there’s a reckoning; 

The sessions that are now too much his own. 

The roiling inward of a stilled outside. 

The churning out of all those blood-fed lines. 

The nights of many schemes and little sleep. 

The full brain hammered hot with too much thinking. 
The vexed heart over-worn mth too much aching,— 
This werry jangling of conjoined affairs 
Made out of elements that have no end, 

And all confused at once, 1 understand, 

Is not what makes a man to live forever. 

0 no, not now! He’ll not be going now: 

There’ll be time yet for God knows what explosions 
Before he goes. He’ll stay awhile. Just wait: 

Just wait a year or two for Cleopatra, 

For she’s to be a balsam and a comfort; 

And that’s not all a jape of mine now, either. 

For granted once the old vray of Apollo 
•Sings in a man, he may then, if he’s able. 

Strike unafraid whatever strings he will 
Upon the last and wildest of new lyres; 

Nor out of his new magic, though it hymn 
The shrieks of dungeoned hell, shall he create 
A madness or a gloom to shut quite out 
A cleaving daylight, and a last great calm 
Triumphant over shipwreck and all storms. 
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He might have given Aristotle creeps, 

But surely would have given him his Icaiharsis. 

lie’ll not be going yet. There’s too much yet 
Unsung within the man. But when he goes, 

I’d stake ye coin o’ the realm his only care 

For a phantom world he sounded and found wanting 

Will be a portion here, a portion there, 

Of this or that thing or some other thing 
That has a patent a)ul intrinsical 
Equivalence, in those egregious shillings. 

And yet he knows, God lielp him! Tell me, now, 

If ever there was anything let loo.se 

Oil eartli by gods or devils heretofore 

Like this mad, careful, proud, indifferent Shakespeare! 

Wliere was it, if it ever was? By heaven, 

’Twas never yet in Rhodes or Pergamon— 

In Thebes or Nineveh, a thing like this! 

No thing like this was ever out of England; 

And that he knows. I wonder if he cares. 

Perhaps he does....0 Lord, that House in Stratford! 


EliOS TVEANNOS* 

She fears him, and will always ask 
What fated her to choose him; 

She meets in his engaging mask 
All reasons to refu.se him; 

But what she meets and what she fears 
Are less than are the downward years. 
Drawn slowly to the foamless weirs 
Of age, were she to lose him. 

Between a blurred sagacity 

That once had power to sound him, 

And love, that will not let him be 
The Judas that she. found him. 


*Capi/n!/ht nolivc: Ueprinted by pcrnns,Vion of the Macmillan Company from 
Collected Poems by Edwin Arlington Kobin^^on. Copyright 
1935 and 1937. 
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Her pride assuages her almost, 

As if it were alone the cost. 

He sees that he will not be lost, 

And waits and looks around* him. 

A sense of ocean and old trees 
Envelops and allures him; 

Tradition, touching all he sees, 

Beguiles and reassures him; 

And all her doubts of what he .says 

Are dimmed with what she knows of days 

Till even prejudice delays 

And fades, and she seeures him. 

The falling leaf inaugurates 

The reign of her confusion; 

The pounding wave reverberates 
The dirge of her illusion; 

And home, where passion lived and died, 
Becomes a place where she can hide, 

■l^niile all the town and harborsidc 
Vibrate with her seclusion. 

We tell you, tapping on our brows, 

The story as it should be. 

As if the story of a house 

Were told, or ever could be; 

We’ll have no kindly veil between 
Her visions and tho.se we have seen,— 

As if we gues.sed what hers have been. 
Or what they are or would be. 

Meanwhile we do no harm; for they 
That wth a god have striven. 

Not hearing much of what we say. 

Take what the god has given; 
Though like waves breaking it may be. 
Or like a changed familiar tree. 

Or like a stairway to the .sea 

Where down the blind are driven. 
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BEWICK FINZER'^ 

Time was when his half million drew 
The breath of six per cent; 

But soon tlic worm of what-was-not 
Fed hard on his content; 

And something crumbled in his brain 
When his half million went. 

Time passed, and filled along with his 
The place of many more; 

Time came, and hardly one of us 
Had credence to restore. 

From what appeared one day, the man 
■\Vhom wc had known before. 

The broken voice, the withered neek. 

The coat worn out with care. 

The cleanliness of indigence. 

The brilliance of despair. 

The fond imponderable dreams 
Of affluence,—all were there. 

Poor Finzer, with his dreams and schemes. 
Fares hard now in the race. 

With heart and eye that have a task 
When he looks in the face 

Of one who might so easily 

Have been, in Finzer’s place. 

He comes unfailing for the loan 
We give and then forget; 

He come.s, and probably for years 
Will he be coming yet,— 

Familiar as an old mistake. 

And futile as regret. 




^Copyrigh t noi icc : 


I?oprintcd by permission of the Macmillan Company from 
Collccicd Toema by Edwin ArlinRton Eobinson, Copyright 
3935 and 1037. 
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THE HI AN AGAINST THE SKY^ 

Between me and the sunset, like a dome 
Against the glory of a world on lire, 

Now burned a sudden hill, 

Bleak, round, and higk. by flanio-lit lieigbt made liigher, 

■\Vith notliing on it for the flame to kill 

Save one who moved and was alone up tliere 

To loom before the ebaos and the glare 

As if he Avere the last god going Imme 

Unto his last desire. 

Dark, marvelous, and inscrutable lie moved on 
Till down the fiery distance ho. was gone, 

Like one of those eternal, remote things 
That range across a man s imaginings 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to few men,— 

The touch of ages having wrought 
An echo and a glimpse of what he thought 
A phantom or a legend until then; 

For whether lighted over ways that save, 

Or lured from all repose, 

If he go on too far to find a grave, 

Mostly alone he goes. 

Even he, who stood where I had found him, 

On high TOth fire all round him, 

Who moved along the molten west. 

And over the round hill’s crest. 

That seemed half ready with him to go dov/n, 
Flame-bitten and flame-cleft, 

As if there were to be 310 last thing left 
Of a nameless unimaginable town,— 

Even he who climbed and vanished may have taken 
Dov /11 to the perils of a depth jiot known. 

Prom death defended though b}' men foi’saken, 

The bread that cveiy man must eat alone; 

He may have walked while others liardly dared 
Look on to see him stand where many fell; 

And upward out of tluft, as out of hell, 

He may have sung and striven 


*Cop}frtqht iioiicc: Reprinted by permission of tlic Macmillan Coinpuiw from 
Collected Poems by Kdwin Arlinglon Robinson, Copyright 
1935 and 19.37. 
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To mount where more of him shall yet be given, 
Bereft of all retreat, 

To sevenfold heat,— 

As on a day when three in Dura ^ shared 

The furnace, and were spared 

For glory by that king of Babylon 

Who made himself so great that God, who heard. 

Covered him with long feathers, like a bird. 

Again, he may have gone down easily. 

By eomforlable altitudes, and found, 

As always, underneath liim solid ground 
Whereon to be sufneient and to stand 
Possessed already of the promised land, 

Far stretched and fair to see: 

A good sight, verily, 

And o!ie to make the eyes of her who bore liim 
Shine glad with hidden tears. 

Why question of his ease of who before him. 

In one place or another where they left 
Tlieir names as far behind them as their bones, 
And yet by dint of slaughter, toil and theft. 

And shrewdly sharpened stones. 

Carved hard the way for his ascendency 
Through, deserts of lost years? 

Why trouble him now who sees and hears 
No more than what his innocence requires. 

And therefore to no other height aspires 
Than one at which he neither quails nor tires? 
He may do more by seeing what he sees 
Than others eager for iniquities; 

He may, by seeing all things for the best. 

Incite futurity to do the rest. 

Or with an even likelihood, 

He may have met with atrabilious eyes 
The fires of time on equal terms and passed 
Indilferently do^vn, until at last 
His only kind of grandeur would have been. 
Apparently, in being seen. 

He may have had for evil or for good 


3. Tlic story of King Nclmoliadiiczzar and the throe in Dura—.Shadrach, ^rc.qh;u*h, 
and Ahednego—is in the Old Testament, Daniel, chr.s. 3 and 4. 
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No argument; he may have had no care 
For what without himself went anywhere 
To failure or to glory, and least of all 
For such a stale, flamboyant miracle; 
lie may luvve been the prophet of an art 
Immovable to old idolatries.; 

He may have been a player without a part. 
Annoyed that even the sun should liave the skies 
For such a flaming way to advertise; 

He may have been a painter siek at heart, 

AVith Nature’s toiling for a new surprise; 

He may have been a cynic, who now, for all 
Of anything divine that his effete 
Negation may have tasted. 

Saw truth in his own image, rather small. 

Forbore to fever the ephemeral, 

Found any barren height a good retreat 
From any swarming street. 

And in the sun saw power superbly wasted; 

And when the primitive old-fashioned stai’s 
.Came out again to shine on joys and wars 
More primitive, and all arrayed for doom. 

He may have proved a world a sorry thing 
In his imagining. 

And life a lighted highway to the tomb. 

Or, mounting with infirm unsearching tread. 

His hopes to chaos led. 

He may have stumbled up there from the past. 
And with an aching strangeness viewed the last 
Abysmal conflagration of his dreams,— 

A flame where nothing seems 

To burn but flame itself, by nothing fed; 

And -while it all went out. 

Not even the faint anodyne of doubt 
May then liave eased a painful going down 
From pictured heights of power and lost renown. 
Revealed at length to his outlived endeavor 
Remote and unapproachable forever; 

And at his heart there may have guaweil 
Sick memories of a dead faith foiled and flawed 
And long dishonored by the living death 
Assigned alike by chance 
To brutes and hierophants; 
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And anguish fallen on those he loved around him 
May once have dealt the last blow to confound him, 

And so have left him as death leaves a child, 

Who sees it all too near; 

And he who knows no 3 ’oung way to forget 
May struggle to the tomb unreconciled. 

Whatever suns may rise or set 

There may be nothing kinder for him here 

Than shafts and agonies; 130 

And under these 

He may cry out and stay on horribly; 

Or, seeing in death too small a thing to fear, 

He may go forward like a stoic Roman 
Where pangs and terrors in his pathway lie,— 

Or, seizing the swift logic of a woman. 

Curse God and die.^ 

Or niaybe there, like many another one 
Who might have stood aloft and looked ahead, 

Black-drawn against wild red, 

He may have built, unawed by fiery gules 140 

That in him no commotion stirred, 

A living reason out of molecules 
Why molecules occurred. 

And one for smiling wdien he might have sighed 
Had he seen far enough. 

And in the same inevitable stuff 
Discovered an odd reason too for pride 
In being what he must have been b}" laws 
Infrangible and for no kind of cause. 

Deterred by no confusion or surprise 350. 

He ma}^ have seen Anth his mechanic eyes 
A world Arithout a meaning, and had room. 

Alone amid magnificence and doom. 

To build himself an airy monument 
Tliat should, or fail him in his vague intent, 

Outlast an accidental universe— 

To call it nothing worse— 

Or, hy the burrowing guile 
Of Time disintegrated and effaced. 

Like once-remembered mighty trees go dowm 160 


4. See the Boole of Job, chr. 2, verse 9: Then his \vife said to him, “Do you 
still hold fast tp your integrity? Curse God, and die.’’ 
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To ruin, of which hy man may now be traced 
N,) part sufficient even to be rotten, 

And in the book of things that are forgotten 
Is entered as a thing not quite wortli while. 

He may liave been so great 
That satraps would liave shivered at his frown, 
And all he prized alive may rule a state 
No larger than a grave that holds a clown; 

He may have been a master of his fate. 

And of his atoms,—ready as another 
In his emergence to exonerate 
His father and his mother; 

He may have been a captain of a host. 
Self-eloquent and ripe for prodigie.s. 

Doomed here to swell by dangerous degrees. 

And then give up the ghost. 

Nahum’s great grasshoppers were such as these, 
Sun-scattered and soon lost. 

Whatever the dark road he may have taken, 

This man who stood on high 
And faced alone the sky, 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him,— 

A vision answ'ering a faith unshaken, 

An easy trust assumed by easy trials, 

A sick negation born of weak denials, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condition, 

A blind attendance oir a brief ambition,— 
Whatever stayed him or derided him. 

His way was even as ours; 

And we, with all our wounds and all our powers. 
Must each await alone at his own height 
Another darkness or another light; 

And there, of our poor self dominion reft. 

If inference and reason shun 
Hell, Heaven, and Oblivion, 

May thwarted will (perforce precarious. 

But for our conservation better thus) 

Have no misgiving left 

Of doing yet what here we leave undone? 

Or if unto the last of these we cleave, 

Believing or protesting we believe 


ff. See the Old Testament, Nahum, chr. 3, versee 16-17. 
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Florescence of the diabolical,— 

If, robbed of two fond old enormities, 

Our being liad no onward auguries. 

What llien were this great love of ours to say 
For launching other lives to voyage again 
A little farther into time and pain, 

A little faster in a futile chase 

For a kingdom and a power and a Race 

TJiat would have still in sight 

A manifest end of aslies and eternal night ? 

Is this tlie music of the toys we shake 
So loud,—as if tliere miglit be no mistake 
Somewhere in our indomitable will? 

Ai-e we no greater than the noise we make 
Along one blind atomic pilgrimage 
Wliereon hy crass chance billeted we go 
Because our brains and bones and cartilage 
Will have it so? 

If this we say, then let us all be still 
About our share in it, and live and die 
ilore quietly thereby. 

Where was he going, this man against tlie sky 

You know not, nor do L 

But this we know, if we know anything: 

That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make offering 
To an orient Word that will not be erased, 

Or, save in incommunicable gleams 
Too permanent for dreams. 

Be found or known. 

No tonic and ambitious irritant 

Of increase dr of want 

Has made an otherwise insensate waste 

Of ages overthrown 

A ruthless, veiled, implacable foretaste 
Of other ages that are still to be 
Depleted and rewarded variously 
Because a few, by fate’s economy, 

Shall seem to move the world the way it goes; 
No soft evangel of equality. 

Safe-cradled in a communal repose 
That huddles into death and may at last 
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Be covered well with equatorial snows— 

And all for what, the devil only knows— 

Will aggregate an inkling to confirm 
The credit of a sage or of a worm, 

Or tell us why one man in five 
Should have a care to stay alive 
While in his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and intelligence 
When infant Science makes a pleasant face 
And waves again that hollow toy, the Raee; 

No planetary trap where souls are wrought 

For nothing but the sake of being caught 

And sent again to nothing will attune 

Itself to any key of any reason 

Why man should hunger through another season 

To find out Avhy ’twere better late than soon 

To go au-ay and let the sun and moon 

And all the silly stars illuminate 

A place for creeping things. 

And those that root and trumpet and have wings. 
And herd and ruminate. 

Or dive and flash and pois'> in rivers and seas. 

Or by their loyal tails in lofty trees 
Hang screeching lewd victorious derision 
Of man's immortal vision. 

Shall we, because Eternity records 

Too vast an answer for the time-born words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead that once 

In our capricious lexicons 

Were so alive and final, hear no more 

Tlie Word itself, the living word 

That none alive has ever heard 

Or ever spelt. 

And few have ever felt 

Without the fears and old surrenderings 

And terrors that began 

WJien Death let fall a feather from his wings 
And humbled the first man? 

Because the weight of our humility, 

Wlierefrom we gain 
A little wisdom and much pain. 

Falls here too sore and there too tedious. 

Are ws in anguish or complacency, 

Not loolting far enough ahead 
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To soe by wlmt mad courWrs we are led 
Along the roads of tiie ridiculous, 

To pity oui’selves and laugh at faitli 
And while we cui-se life bear it? 

And if we see the soul s dead end in death, 

Are we to fear it? 

What folly is here that has not yet a name 
Unless we say outright that we are liars? 

V>’hat liave w'e seen beyond our sujiset fires 
'J'liat lights again the way by wliich we came? 
Why pay Ave such a price, and one we give 
So clamoringly, for each racked empty day 
That leads one more, last human hope away, 

As (juiet fiends would leiid past our crazed eyes 
Our ehildre'i to an unseen sacrifice? 

If after all that we have lived and thought, 

All comes to Nought,— 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow. 

And we know that,—why live? 

'Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
• n’o sulTer dungeons wliere so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That lof)k sheer down 
To tl-.e dark tideless floods of Notliijigness 
V/here all who know may drown. 
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LUKE HAVEIWAL^ 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal, 

There Avhere the vines cling crimson on the wall. 
And in the twilight wait for what will come. 
The leaves will whisper there of her, and some. 
Like flying words, will strike you as they fall; 
But go, and if you listen, she will call. 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal— 

Luke Havergal. 


*Coit!irii/ht notice: HerrintoU witli tlie i»eriuib.sibn of Charles Scribner a Sons from 
The Children of the yight b.v Edwin Arliuetuu Itobinnou 
(1897). 
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No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies 
To ri<* the fiery night that’s in your eyes; 

But there, wlierc western glooms arc gathering, 
The dark will end the dark, if anything; 

God slays himself with every leaf that flies, 
And hell is more than half of paradise. 

No; there is not a dawn in eastern skies— 

In eastern skies. 

Out of a grave I come to tell you this. 

Out of a grave I come to quench the kiss 
That flames upon your forcl)cad with a glow 
That blinds you to the way that you must go. 
Yes, there is yet one Avay to where she is. 

Bitter, but one that faith may never miss. 

Out of a grave I come to tell you this— 

To tell you this. 

There is the western gate, Luke Havergal, 
There are the crimson leaves upon the wall. 

Go, for the winds are tearing them away,— 
Nor think to riddle the dead words they say. 
Nor any more to feel them as they fall; 

But go, and if you trust licr she Avill call. 

There is the western gate, Luke Ilavergal— 
Luke Havergal. 


RICHARD CORy* 

Whenever Richard Cory went downtown. 

We people on the pavement looked at him: 

He was a gentleman from sole to crown. 

Clean favored, and imperially slim. 

And he was always quietly arrayed. 

And he was alwaj’S human w'hcn he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses Avhen he said. 

“Good morning,” and he glittered when he w'alkcd. 


*Cop!iriffhl notice: Itcpriiitcd with ?he permission o£ Charles Scribner’s Sons from 
The Children, of the Night by Edwin Arlington Kobiuson 
(1897). 
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And lie was rich—yes, richer than a king, 

And admirably schooled in every grace; 

In fine, wc thought that he was everything 

To make us wish that wc were in his place. 

So on wc worked, and waited for the light. 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

AYent home and nut a bullet through his head. 


CALVARY* 

Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free. 

Stung by the mob that came to sec the how. 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houudish glee. 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow 
We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly,— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 

But after nineteen hundred years the shame 
Still cling.s, and wc have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 
Tell me, 0 Lord—tell me, 0 Iiord, how long 
Are wc to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 


ZOLA* 

Because he puts the compi-omising chart 
Of hell before your eyes, you are afraid; 
Because he counts the price that you have paid 
For innocence, and counts it from the start. 


notice: Kcpriiited with the pcrmisjiion of Cli:iiles SiTilmvr'.'s Suns from 
The Children of the Kiyht by liihviu Arlington Ivoblusou 

(1897), 
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You loallie liiin. But he sees the liumaii heart 
Of God lueaiiwliile, and in His liand was weiglied 
Your squcajiiish and enuiseulate crusade 
Against the grim dominion of his art. 

Kever until we eonqiier the uncouth 
Connivings of our shamed iudifferenee 
(We call it Christian faith) are we to scan 
The racked and shrieking liideousness of Truth 
To find, ill hate’s polluted self-defence 
Throbbing, the pulse, the divine heart of man. 


CUFF KLJNGENHAOEN* 

Clift Kliiigenhageu had me in to dine 
With him one day; and after soup and meat, 

And all the. other things there were to eat, 

Clift took two glasses and filled one with wine 
And one with wormwood. Then without a sign 
For me to choose at all, he took the draught 
Of bitterness himself, and lightly quaffed 
It off, and said the other one- Avas mine. 

And when I asked him Avliat the deuce he meant 

By doing that, he only looked at me 

And grinned, and said it was a way of liis. 

And though I know tlie Tellow, I have spent 
Long time a wondering Avlien .1 shall be 
As happy as Cliff Klingenhagen is. 


GEORGE CRABBE^ 

Give Jiini Hie darkest inch your shelf allOAVS, 

Hide him in lonely garrets, if you Avill,— 

But liis iiard. human pulse is throbbing still 
With the sure .strength that fearless truth endows. 


^CoDuriuht notice: Peprintoa Axitli the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from 
^ The Children of'fTi'e Kight by Edwin Arlington Eobinson 

(1897). 
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In spite of all fine scicnec disavows, 

Of Ills plain cxcollonco and stubborn skill 
Tlioro yot remains what i'ashion cannot kill, 

TlK)U"h years have thinned the laurel from his brows. 

Wlietlier or not wc read him, we can feel 
From time to time the vigor of his name 
Against us like a finger for the shame 
And emptiness of wliat our souls reveal 
In books that are as altars where wc kneel 
I’o eonseeratc the flicker, not the flame. 


ERASMUS^ 

Wlien lie ])rotes!ed, not too solemnly, 

That for a worlds achieving maintenance 

The crust of overdone divinity 

Lacked aliment, they called it recreance; 

And when he chose through his own glass to scan 
Sick Europe, and reduced, unyieldingly. 

The monk within the cassock to the man 
Within the monk they called it lierosy. 

And when lie made so perilously bold 
As to be scattered forth in black and white, 
flood fathers' looked askance at him and rolled 
Their inward eyes in anguish and affright; 

There were some of them did shake at what was told, 
And they shook best who knew that he w<as right. 


THE MAf^TER^^^ 


A flying word from here and there 
Had sown the name at which we sneered, 


notice: Uepriiited hy permission of Hio Tbf.ncinin.-ni Company from 

• * rnlirrtrtl Pocms 1)V Etlwin Arlinctcin Itobmson. Copynglit 


^ * * CopitriffJf t not ice : 


JS)a5 Jiinj ia.*i7. 

noprintoa with the permission of Cimrlos Scribner's Sons from 
Thr Tom, J)o,ni ihr Kirrr by E(hvin Arlington Kobinso^ 
CopyriRlit liUO Clinrlos Scribner’s• Sonsj renewal copyngbt 
lOaS lOilli Nivison. 


6. Snpposc.1 to liavc- l>ccn written not long after the American Civil War. 
(Author note) 
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But soon the name was everywhere, 

To bo reviled and then revered: 

A presence to be loved and feared, 

We cannot hide it, or deny 
That we, tlie gentlemen who jeered, 

May be forgotten by and by. 

He canie when days were })crilous 
And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 

And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 

Was ever master yet so mild 
As.he, and so untamable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 

Not knowing what he knew so well. 

He knew the undeceiving fate 
Would shame us whom he served unsought; 
He knew that he must wince and wait— 
The jest of those for whom he fought; 

He knew devoutly what he thought 
Of us and of our ridicule; 

He knew that we must all be taught 
Like little children iii a school. 

We gave a glamour to the task 
That he encountered and saw through. 

But little of us did he ask. 

And little did we ever do. 

And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and cliaffod? 

it is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we laughed. 

The face that in our vision feels 
Again the venom that we flung. 
Transfigured to the world reveals 
The vigilance to which we clung. 

Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are" untold, 

The face we see w^as never young 
Nor could it wholly have been old. 

For he, to whom wc had applied 
Our shopman’s, test of age and worth, 
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Was elemental when he died, 

As lie was ancient at his birth: 

Tlie saddest among kings of earth, 

Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor vdth a cryptic mirth, 

Laconic—and Olympian. 

The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone; 

The calm, the smouldering, and the flame 
Of awful patience were liis own: 

With liim they are forever flown 
Past all our found self-shadowings, 
Wherewith wc cumber the Unloiown 
As with inept, Tcarian "wings. 

For wc were not as other men: 

^Twas ours to soar and his to see; 

But we arc coming down again. 

And we shall come down pleasantly; 

Nor shall we longer disagree 
On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 
And have one Titan at a time. 


MINIVER CHEEVY- ^ 

Arinivor Clicevy, cliild of scorn. 

Grew lean while lie assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


*Copifrifjht notice: Eeprinted with tlic permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from 
The Torvn Poicn the Jtirrr hy Kdwin Arluigton Eobinson. 
(Copyright 1007 Charles Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright 
1935). 

.7. This poem uses with effective irony the heroic ages of Eomance in contrast 
with the commonplace of the modern age. Thebes in Greece is particularly prominent 
in tho Oedipus tragic dramatic cycle of Sophocles. Camclot is in the Arthurian C3'cl6 
in England; Priam was the King of Troy in the Iliod, the father of Hector. Thd 
Alcdici were a prominent family in Renaissance Italy, cspeciaDy in Florence ^d Borne. 
''A Khaki suit” particularly refers to the uniform of an American soldier at the 
time of World War I, 1914U918. 
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Miniver loved llu* days of old 

Wlien swords were brijrld and sieeds were prancing; 

The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set liini dancing. 

Miniver sigbed f<»r wbai was not, . 

And dreaiuKl, and rested from bis labors; 

He dreamed of Tbebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 

Miniver mourned the ripe renown 

That made so many a Jiame so fragrant; 

He mourned Romance, now on the town, 

And Art, a vagrant. 

Miniver loved the Medici, 

Albeit be bad never seen one; 

He woidd have sinned incessantly 
Conld be have been o)m. 

Miniver cursed the ctniimonplace 

And eyed a kbaki suit with loaliiing;. 

He missed the mediaeval grace 
Of iron clothing. 

Miniver scorned the gold be sought, 

But sore annoyed was be without it; 

Miiiiver thought, and thought, and thought, 

And thought about it. 

Miniver Cbeevy, born. too late, 

Scratched his head and kept bn thinking; 

Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 


MR, VLOOJr^ PARTY^ 

Old Ebcii Flood; climbing nilone one night 
Over tlie hill between the town below 


*Cop!/rig7tt 


notice-. «>« Company from 

Collcclfil Pnrin.-< l-y Kdwin Arlington Robinson. Copyright 
lOno ami 3037. 
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And the forsnhen upland liermitago 
That liold as nnieh Jis he should ever know 
On earth again of home, paused warily. 

The road was his with not a native near; 

And Eben, having leisure, said aloud. 

For no man else in Tilbury Town to hear; 

“Well, Mr. Flood, we have the harvest moon 
Again, and we may not have many more; 

The bird is on the wing, the poet says. 

And you and I have said it here before. 

Drink to the bird.” He raised up to the light 
The. jug that he had gone so far to fill, 

And answered iiu.skily; “Well, Mr. Flood, 

Since you propose it, T believe I will.” 

.Alone, as if enduring to the end ’ 

A valiant aiavior of saci’od hopes outworn. 

He stood there in the middle of the road 
Like Roland’s ghost winding a silent horn. 

Below him, in the town among the trees, ^ 

Where friends of other days had honored him, 

A phantom salutation of the dead 
Rang thinly till old Ebon’s eyes were dim. 

Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 
Down tenderly, fearing it may awake. 

He set the jug down slowly at his feet 
With trembling care, knowing that most things break; 
And only when assured that on firm earth 
It stood, as the uncertain lives of men 
Assuredly did not, he paced away. 

And with his hand extended paused again: 

“Well, Mr. IjJood, we have not met like this 
In a long.time; and many a change has come 
To both of us, 1 fear, since last it was 
We had a drop together. Welcome home!” 
Convivially returning with himself. 

Again he raised the jug up to the light; 

And with an acquiescent quaver .said: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, if you insist, I might. 

“Only a very little, Mr. 5'lood— 

For auUl lang syne. No more, sir; that will do.” 
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So, for the time, apparently it did. 

And Ebon evidently thon<?ht so too; 

For soon amid the silver loneliness 
Of nifrht he lifted up his-voiec and sang, 

Secure, with only two moons listening, 

Until the whole harmonious landscape rang— 

*‘Por auld lang sync/^ The weary throat gave out, 
The last word wavered; and the song being done, 
lie raised again the jug regretfully 
And shook his head, and was again alone. 

There ^^•as not mueh that was ahead of him, 

And there was nothing in the town below— 

'Where strangers would have shut the many doors 
That many friends had opened long ago. 


KABMA^ 

Christmas was in the air and all was well 
With him, but for a few confusing flaws 
In divers of God's images.® Because 
A friend of his would neither buy nor sell, 

Was he to answer for the axe that fell? 

He pondered; and the reason for it was, 

Parti}", a slowly freezing Santa Claus 
Upon the eorner, with his beard and bell. 

Acknowledging an improvident surprise,. 

He magnified a fancy that he wished 

The friend whom he had wrecked were here again. 

Not sure of that, he found a compromise; 

And from the fulness of his heart he fished 
A dime for Jesus who had died for men. 


* Copy right notice: Koprinted by permission of the ^raemillnn Company from 
Collected Poems by Edwin Arlington Roliinson. Copyright 
1930 and 1937. 

8. The Old Testament, Ocncsis, ohr. 1: 20-27. ‘‘Then God said, ‘Let ns make 
man in our image, after our likeness.... * so God created man in his own image. 
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INTRODUCTION 


R-OBERT graves, tlie English poet, has written the challenging 
pronouncement; “The-truth is that Frost was the first American w'ho 
could be honestly reckoned a master-poet by world standards. Poe, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and many more of his American predecessors had 
written good provincial verse; and Whitman, a homespun eeccntric^ had 
fallen short of the master-poet title only through failing to realize how 
much more was required of him. Frost has won the title fairly, not by 
turning his back on ancient European tradition, nor by imitating its 
successes, but by developing it in a way that at last matches the Ameilcan 
climate and the American language” (Selected Poems of Polert Frost, 
1963). 

Frost has indeed been the most honored of the Ameiiean poets, 
receiving tl.e Pulitzer Prize four times (1924, 1931, 1937, 1943), honorary 
degrees more than a score, including degrees from both Cambridge and 
Oxford, and numerous other prizes, distinctions, fcllowship.s, and special 
appointments. During the last forty years of his life he led a very active 
public life, reading his poems to audiences, lecturing on poetry, holding 
special appointments in universities and in the Library of Congress. He 
croivned his public appearances at the inauguration of President John F. 
Kennedy, January 20, 1961, by appearing before the world viewers of 
television reading “The Gift Outright” in his clear,.crisp New England 
tones, to the largest audience ever to hear a poet. 

Robert Frost was born on Jlarcli 26, 1874, in San Francisco, 
California, though his ancestry ivas of New England, and at the age of 
ten, when his father died, he returned to the New England with which 
his name is most firmly associated. His grandfather became a helpful 
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ally in supplying occasional financial support for the young man, includ¬ 
ing finaiKH^ for attendance at Dartmouth College for a few Aveeks. 
However, Frost s inclepeiulcnt spirit rebelled against both the regime 
of college discipline and the feeling of dependence for support. He went 
to work. He was bobbin boy in a mill, worker in a shoe factory, reporter 
on a newspaper, farmer, country scliool leaclier. He married in 1893, 
attended Harvard College for two years, 1897-1898, and then, with a 
family, settled to farming, writing poems along with bis more demanding 
response to the family necessities. 

His experience in husbandry and craftsmanshii) mad^ an impact 
upon his ])oetry, both in subject matter and in style: for he demanded of 
his poems the honesty and simplicity of the scythe or the plow and he 
learned to recognize fact. 

Failing to make farming support his fainily of four children Frost, 
still living on the farm, began teaching, first at the rinkerton Academy 
and then at the New Hampshire State Normal School. With only brief 
intervals away from students, Fro.st held varied teaching positions the 
rest of his long life. 

Frost .sold his farm in 1912 and took his family to England, where 
over a two-j^ar period lie met many English and American poets, including 
Ezra Found, and achieved the poetic publication and recognition v/hich 
had been eluding him for so long in America. At the age of forty,, with 
the publication of North of Bostov, 1914, he v/as launched upon his 
poetic caiTcr. Earlier he had published A Soy^s Willj 1913 j and he 
brought out succeeding volumes^ Mountain Interval, J91G, and Nciv 
Hampshire, 3923. 

Fro.st had returned to America with his family upoji the outbreak of 
the European war in 1914. 

The flavor of New England life, an insight into New England 
character, and a surprising penetration into life’s complexities are in his 
poems. He uses the facts” of life, but it becomes apparent that the 
fact becomes metaphor and .symbol—that Frost is penetrating into value 
and exj)erieiiee. He said, “1 might be called a synoedoebist; for I prefer 
the .syihH’docJie in poetry—that figure of speech in which wc use a part 
for the whole.” 

Frost may in a poem put on the mask of a child, an irresponsible 
boy’s will; or lie may assume the witty rural philosopher of American 
tradition. He may be a sensitive poet or a modern Horace, But what¬ 
ever mask or manner he assuhieij in a poem he has an underlying honesty 
and integrity of language, of emotion, of form. He found the musical 
mea.sure of the speech of liis Jieiglibors. He used the natural flexibility 
of language within the structure of meter, bringing originality in a 
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personal. style to llic conveutioual patterns of poetry. Moreover, lie 
brings that elfish quality of turning a phrase or a thought inside out or 
upside down to get a uhimsioality of freshness of vision. As an artist 
he values jiiinself and keeps coming back to those truths which arc his 
directives. 

•‘Earth’s the right place for love”; 

‘‘Fate had (has) her imagination about her”; 

‘‘My object in living” is not ‘‘to go with the drift of things” 
through life as ‘‘a pathless wood.” 

Ills seemingly casual statements in the introductory note ‘‘The Figure 
a Poeir. Makes” are far from casual. This is the rained cssense of his 
life’s experience as a poet minted into negotiable coin. His poems do 
move from delight to wisdom. They arc not worried into existence but 
rather like the piece of ice on a hot stove do ride on their own melting. 
Read his poems a hundred times and they still keep their freshness 
and their wisdom. 

Frost’s poems are mostly gathered in his Complete Poems, 1949. 
In the Clearing appeared in. 1932. Since the 1920’s a considerable 
number of books on Frost and his work have appeared. Sidney Cox, 
Swinger of Birches (1957), gives a personal study by a long-time friend. 
Elizabeth S. Sargeant, liobert Frost: The Trial by Existence, also by a 
friend, contains much of Frost s own comment upon his work. Lawrence 
K. Thompson, Fire and Ice: The Art and Thought of Robert Frost; 
Rogibald L. Cook, I'hc Dimensio'iis of Robert Frost (1958); George W. 
Nitchic, Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost (1960) ;. and James 
M. Cox, Robert Frost, a Collection of Critical Essays (1962), arc useful 
volumes. StkeUd Letters of Robert Frost, edited by Lawrence Thompson, 
was published in 1964. 


THE FIGURE A POEM MAKES* 


jAu^TRACTION is ail old story with the philosoidiers, but it has 
been like a new toy in the hands of tlie artists of our day. AVhy ean't. 
wc have any one quality of poetry Ave ehoose by itself? We can have 

in thought. Then it Avill go Imrd if we can’t in pfaetice. Our lives for 

it. 

Granted no one but a humanist much cares how .sound a poem is if 
it is only a .sound. The sound is the gold in the ore. Then we will 
have the sound out alone and dispense with the inessential. We do till 
wc make the discovery that the object in Avriting poetry is to make all 

poems sound as different as possible from each other, and the resources 

for that of voAvels, consonants, punctuation, syntax, Avords, sentences, 
meter arc not enough. We need the help of context—meaning—subject 
matter. That is the greatest help tOAvards variety. All that can be 
done Avith Avords is soon told. So also Avith meters—particularly in our 
language Avherc there arc virtually but tAVO, strict iambic and loose 
iambic, ’^r'hc ancients AA'ith many Avere still poor if they depended on 
meters for all tune. It is painful to Avatch our sprung-rhythmists strain¬ 
ing at the point of omitting one short from a foot for relief from monotony. 
The possibilities for tune from the dramatic tones of meaning struck 
across the rigidity of a limited meter- are endless. And avc are back in 
poetry as merely one more art of having something to say, sound or un¬ 
sound. Probably better if sound, because deeper and from Avider 
experience. 

Then there is this Avildness Avhercof it is spoken. Granted again 
that it has an equal claim AAdth sound to being a poem’s better half. If 
fit is a Avild tunc, it is a poem. Our problem then is, as modern abstrac¬ 
tionists, to haA^e the AAoldness pure; to be Avild Avitli nothing to be Avild 
about. AVe bring up as aberrationists, giving AA^ay undirected 
associatiens and kicking ourselves from one chance suggestion to another 
in all directions as of a hot afternoon in the life of a grasslioppcr. Theme 


^Copyright notice: From COil/PXiTF rOEMS OF FOBEFT FFOST, Copy- 
right 1916, 1923, 1928, 1930, 1934, 1959, 1947, 1949 by 
Holt, lliiiehart and Winston, Inc. Copyright 1936, 1943, 
1944, 1951, © 1956, 1958, 1962 by Bobert Frost. Copy¬ 
right © 1964 by Lesley Frost Ballantinc. Beprinted by 
permission of Holt, Binehart and Winston, Inc., Publishers, 
New York. 
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alone call steady us down. Just as the first mystery was liuw a poem 
could have a tune in such a straightness as meter, so the second mystery 
is how a i)oem can have wildness and at the same time a subject that 
shall be i’ulfilled. 

It should be of the pleasure of a poem itself to tell how it can. The 
figure a poem makes. It begins in delight and ends in Avisdom. The 
figure is the same as for love. No one can really hold that the ecstasy 
should bo static and stand still in one place. It begins in delight, it 
inclines to the impulse, it assumes direction with the first line laid down, 
it runs a course of lucky events, and ends in a claiification of life—^not 
necessarily a great clarification, such as sects and cults are founded on, 
but in a momentary stay against confusion. It has denouement. It has 
an outcome that though unforeseen was predestined from the first image 
of tlic original mood—and indeed from the very mood. It is but a trick 
poem and no poem at h\l if the best of it was thought of first and saved 
for the last. It finds its own name as it goes and discovers the best wait¬ 
ing for it ill some final phrase at once Avise and sad—the happy-sad blend 
of the drinking song. 

No tears in the writer, no tears in the reader. No surprise for the 
writer, no surprise for the reader. For me the initial delight is in the 
surprise of remembering something I didn’t know I knew. I am in a 
place, in a situation, as if I had materialized from cloud or risen out of 
tlie '"round. There is a glad recognition of the long lost and the rest 
follows. Step by step the wonder of unexpected supply .keeps growing. 
The impressions most useful to ni}’’ purpose seem ahvays those I Avas un- 
aAvare of and so made no note of at the time Avhen taken, and the con¬ 
clusion is come to that like giants Ave arc ahvays hurling experience ahead 
of us to pave the future Avith against the day Avhen Ave may Avant to strike 
a line of purpose across it for soraeAAdiere. The line Avill haA^e the more 
charm for not being mechanically straight. We enjoy the straight 
crookedness of a good Avalking stick. Mudern instruments of precision 
are being used to make things crooked as if by eye and hand in the old 
days. 

I tell hoAV there may be a better Avildness of logic than of inconsequence. 
But the logic is baclcward, in retrospect, after the act. It must be more 
felt than seen ahead like prophecy. It must be a revelation, or a series 
of revelations, as much for the poet as for the reader. For it to be that 
there must liaA'c been the greatest freedom of the material to move about 
in it and to establish relations in it regardless of time and space, previous 
relation, and everything but aflSnity. .We prate of freedom. We call 
our schools free because aa^c are not free to stay away from them till 
Ave are sixteen years of age. I have given up my democratic prejudices 
and noAv Avillingly set the lower classes free to be completely taken care 
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of by tlic upper classes. Political freedom is iioUiiiig to me. I bestow 
it right and loft. All I wbuld keep for myself is the freedom of my 
material—the condition .of body and mind now and tlien to summons aptly 
from the vast chaos of all I have lived through.. 

Scholars and artists tin-own together arc often annoyed at the 
puzzle of whore they differ. Both work from knowledge; but I suspect 
they differ most importantly in the way their knowledge is come by. 
Scholars get theirs with conscientious thoroughness along projected lines 
of logic; poets theirs cavalierly and as it happens in and out of books. 
They stick to nothing deliberately, but let what will stick to them like 
burrs where they walk in the fields. No aeguiremeut is on assignment, 
or even self-assignment. Knowledge of the second kind is much more 
available in the wild free ways of wit and art. A schoolboy may be de¬ 
fined as one who can tell you what he knows in the order in which he 
learned it. The artist must value himself as he snatches a thing from 
some previous order in time and space into a new order with not so 
much as a ligature clinging to it of the old place where it was organic. 

More than once I should have lost my soul to radicalism if it had 
been tlie originality it Avas mistaken for by its young converts. Originality 
and initiative arc Avhat I ask for my country. For myself the originality 
need be no more than the freshne.ss of a poem run in the' way I have 
described: from delight to Avisdora. The figure is the same as for love. 
Ijike a piece of ice on a hot stove the poem must ride on its own malting. 
A. poem may be Avorked over once it is in being, but may not be AA'orried 
into being. Its most precious quality Avill remain its having run itself 
and carried aAvay the poet Avitli it. Read it a hundred times: it Avill 
forever keep its freshness as a metal keeps its fragrance. It can never 
lose its sense of a meaning that once unfolded by sui-prise as it went. 
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THE PASTURE 

Fm going out to clean the pasture spring; 

T'll only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the Avater clear, I may): 

I sha’n’t be gone long.—^You come too. 

Fm going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young 

It totters w^hen she licks it with her tongue. 

1 sha’n’t be gone long.—^You come too. 


MOWING 

Tliere was never a sound beside the wood but one, 

And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 
What was it it whispered? I knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the. sun. 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that Avas why it Avhispered and did not speak 
It Avas no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth Avould have seemed too Aveak 
To the earnest love that laid the sAvale in roAVS, 

Not Avithout feeble-pointed spikes of floAvers 
(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the SAveetest dream that labor knoAvs. 

My long scythe Avhispered and left the hay to make. 


IN HARDWOOD GROVES 

The same leaves over and over again! 

They fall from giving shade above 
To make one texture of faded brown 
And fit the earth like a leather glove. 
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Before the leaves can mount again 
To fill the trees Avith another shade, 

They must go down past things coming up, 
They must go down into the dark decayed. 

They must bo pierced by flowers and put 
Beimath the feet of dancing flowers. 
However it is in some other world 
1 know that this is the Avay in ours. 


RELUCTANCE 


Out tlirough the fields and the woods 
And over the Avails I have Avendod; 

I Inwe climbed the hills of view 

And looked at the world, and de.scendpcl; 

1 have come by the highway home, 

And lo, it is ended. 

The leaves are all dead on the ground, 

Save those that the oak is keeping 

To i-avel them one by one 

And let thojn go .scraping and creeping 

Out over the crusted snow, 

Wlien others iire sleepijig. 

And the dead leaves lie huddled and still. 

No longer blown hither and thither: 

TJie last lone aster is gone; 

Tile flowers of the Aviteh-hazel Avithor; 

The lieart is still aching to seek. 

But the feet question ‘Whither?* 

Ah, Avhen to the heart of man 

Was it ever ]e.ss than a treason 

To go with the drift of things, 

To yield with a grace t(» reason, 

And boAv and accept the end 
Of a love or a season? 
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MENDING WALL 

Something there is that doesn’t love a«wall, 

That sends the frozen ground swell under it, 

And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 

I3ut they would have the rabbit out of hiding. 

To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 

No one has seen them made or heard them made, 

But at spring mending time we find them there. 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall betw’een us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 

And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 

‘*Stay where you are until our baclcs are turned!” 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 

Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There wlicre it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 

He only says, ”Qood fences-inake .g ood neighbors. ” 
Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 
If I could put a notion in his head: 

*^Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But here there arc no cows. 
Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall. 

That wants it down.” I could say ‘‘Elves” to him, 
But it’s not elves exactly and I’d rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me. 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. ' 

He will not go behind his father’s sajdng, 
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And he likes Imving thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAH 

Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard! ‘Silas is back.’ 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 
And shut it after her. ‘Be kind,’ she said. 

She took the market things from Warren’s arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 

‘When was I ever anything but kind to him? 

But I’ll not have the fellow back,’ he said. 

‘I told hiin so last haying, didn’t I? 

If ho left then, I said, that ended it. 

What good is he? Who else will h.-rbor him 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always Avhen I need him most. 

He thinks he ought to eaim a little pay. 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with. 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden. 

“All right,” I say, “I can’t afford to pay 
Any fixed Avages, though I Avish I could.” 

“Someone else can.” “Then someone else Avill liaA'e to.” 
I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 
If that Avas Avhat it Avas. You can be certain. 

When he begins like that, there’s someone at him 
Trying to coax him off Avith pocket-money,— 

In haying time, Avhen any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m done.’ 

‘Sh! not so loud: he’ll hear you,’ Mary said. 

‘I want him to: he’ll have to .soon or late.’ 

‘He’s AA'orn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. 

When I chine up from Howe’s I found him here. 
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Muddled against the barii-door fast asleep, 

A miserable sight, and frightening, too— 

You needn’t smile —1 didn’t recognize him— 

1 wasn’t looking for him—and he’s changed. 

Wait till you see ’ 

‘Where did you say he’d been?’ 

‘lie didn’t say. I dragged liiin to tlie house. 

And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 

I tried to make him talk about his travels. 

Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.’ 

‘What did he say? Did he say anything?’ 

‘But little.’ 


‘Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he’d eome to ditch the meadow for me.’ 

‘Warren!’ 


‘But did he? I ju.st want to know.’ 

‘Of course he did. What wouW you have him say? 
Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

Tliat sounds like something you have heard before? 
Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
Two or three times—^lie made me feel so queer— 

To see if he Avas talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson—^jmu remember— 

The boy you had in haying four years sinee. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his college. 
Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for Avork: 
BetAvecn them they will lay this farm as smooth! 
The Avay he mixed that in Avith other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education — ^you ImoAV how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up bn the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.’ 
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‘Yes, I took care to keep well out of earsliot ’ 

‘Well, those days trouble’ Silas like a dream; 

You wouldn’t think they would How some things linger 
Harold’s young college' boy’s assurance piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
Good arguments he sees he might liave used. 

I sympathize, I know just how it feels 
To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it—that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 
He could find water with a hazel prong— 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 
He w’anted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hay—’ 

‘I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment, 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does tliat well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.’ 

‘He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas^ so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 

And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

So now and never any different.’ 

Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw it 
And spread lier apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings. 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves. 

As if she played unheard some tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
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‘Warren/ she said, ‘he has come home to die: 

You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time.’ 

‘Home/ he mocked gentlj^ 

‘Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by home. 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to ns 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.’ 

‘Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in.’ 

'1 should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.’ 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two. 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

‘Silas has better claim on us you think 
Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his dooi*. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt toda3\ 

Wliy didn’t he go there? His brother’s rich, . 

A somebody—director in the bank.’ 

‘He never told us that.’ 

‘We know it though.’ 

‘I think his brother ought to help, of course. 

I’ll see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to— 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he had any pride in claiming kin 
Or anything he looked for from his brothei*, 

He’d keep so still about him all this time?’ 

‘I wonder what’s between them.’ 

‘I can tell you. 

Silas is what he is—we wouldn’t mind him— 

But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 

He never did a thing so very bad. 

Ho don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
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As anybody. Worthless though he is, 

He won't be made ashamed to please his brother.' 

n can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.' 

‘No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-hack. 

He wouldn't let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You'll be surprised at him—how much he's broken. 

His working days are done; I'm sure of it.' 

‘I'd not be in a hurry to say that.' 

‘I haven't been. Go, look; see for yourself. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He's come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn't laugh at him. 

He may not sj^eak of it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.' 


It hit the moon. 

Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 

Warren returned—too soon, it seemed to her. 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 

‘Warren?' she questioned. 


‘Dead,' was all he answered. 


nOME BVRIAL 

He saw her from the bottom of the stairs 
Before she saw him. She was starting down, 
Looking back over her shoulder at some fear 
She took a doubtful step and then undid it 
To raise herself and look again He spoke 
Advancing toward her: ‘What is it you see 
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Prom up there always—for I want tp know.’ 

She turned and sank upon her skirts at that, 

And her face changed from terrified to dull. 

He said to gain time: ‘What is it you see,’ 
Mounting until she cowered under him. 

‘I will find out now—you must tell me, dear.’ 

She, in her place, refused him any help 
With the least stiffening of her neck and silence 
She let him look, sure that he wouldn’t sec. 

Blind creature; and awliile he didn’t see. 

But at last he murmured, ‘Oh,’ and again, ‘Oh.’ 

‘What is it—what?’ she said. 

‘Just that I see.’ 
‘You don’t,’ she challenged. ‘Tell me what it is.’ 

‘The wonder is I didn’t see at once. 

I ueve-vnoticed it from liere before. 

I iihust^be wonted to it—that’s the reason. 

The little graveyard where my people are! 

So small the window frames the whole of it. 

Not so much larger than a bedroom, is it? 

There are three stones of slate and one of marble. 
Broad-shouldered little slabs there in the sunlight 
On the sidehill. We haven’t to mind 
But I understand: it is not the stones, 

But the child’s mound—’ 


‘Don’t don’t, don’t, don’t,’ she cried. 

She withdrew shrinking from beneath his arm 
That rested on the bannister, and slid downstairs; 

And turned on him with such a daunting look, 

He said twice over before Tie knew himself: 

‘Can’t a man speak of his own child he’s lost?’ 

‘Not youLOh, where’s my hat? Oh, I don’t need it! 

I must get out of here. I must get air. 

I don’t know rightly whether any man can.’ 

‘Amy! Don’t go to someone else this time. 

Listen to me. I won’t come down the stairs.’ 

He sat and fixed his chin between his fists. 

‘There’s something I should like to ask you, dear.’ 
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‘Yoxi don’t know how to ask it.' 

‘Help me, then.’ 

Her fingers jnoved the lateh for all reply. 

‘My words arc nearly ahva 3 ^s an offence. 

1 don’t know how to speak of anything 
So as to please you. But 1 might be taught 
I should suppose, I can’t say 1 see how. 

A man must partly give up being a man 
With women-folk. We could liave some arrangement 
By which I’d bind myself to keep liands off 
Anything special you’re a-mind to name. 

Though I don’t like such things ’twixt those that love. 
Two that don’t love can’t live together without them 
But two that do can’t live together with them.’ 

She moved the latch a little, ‘Don’t—don’t go. 

Don’t carry it to someone else this time. 

Tell me about it if it’s something human. 

Let me into your grief. I’m not so much 
Unlike other folks as your standing there 
Apart would make me out. Give me ray chance. 

I do think, though, you overdo it a little. 

What was it brought you up to think it the thing 
To take your mother-loss of a first child 
So inconsolably—in the face of love. 

You’d think his memory might be satisfied—’ 

‘There you go sneering now!’ 

‘I’m not, I’m/not! 

You make me angry. I’ll come dowji to you. 

God, what a woman! And its come to this, 

A man can’t speak of his own child that’s dead.’ 

‘You can’t because you don't know how to speak. 

If you had any feeling.s, you that dug 

With your own hand—how could you?—his little grave 

I saw you from that very window thei*e, 

Making the gravel leap and leap iji air, 

Leap up, like that, like that, and land so lightly 
And roll back down the mound beside the hole. 

I thought. Who is that man? I didn’t know you. 

And I crept down the stairs and up the stairs 
To look again, and still your spade kept lifting. 
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Then you caiiic in. I heard your rumbling voice 
Out in the kitchen, and I don’t know why, 

But I went near to see with my own eyes. 

You could sit there with the stains on your shoes 
Of the fresh earth from your own baby’s grave 
And talk abo\it your everyday concerns. 

You had stood the spade up against the wall 
Outside there in the entry, for I saw it.’ 

‘I shall laugh the worst laugh I ever laughed. 

I’m cursed. God, if 1 don’t believe I’m cursed.’ 

‘I can repeat the very words you were saying.’ 

“’Three foggy mornings and one rainy day 
Will rot the best birch fence a man can build.” 

Think of it, talk like that at such a time! 

What had how long it takes a birch to rpt 
'I'o do Avith what was in the darkened parlour. 

You couldn’t care! The nearest friends can go 
With anyone to death, comes so far short 
They might as Avell not try to go at all. 

No, from the time when one is sick to death, 

One is alone; and he dies more alone. 

Fi’iends make iiretence of following to the grave, 

But before, one is in it, their minds are turned 
And making the best of their way back to life 
And living people, and things they understand. 

But the world’s evil. I Avon’t liaA'e grief so 
If I can change it. Oh, I Avon’t, I AA'on’tl’ 

‘There, you have said it all and you feel better. 

You Avon’t go noAA'. You’re crying. Close the door. 

'riic heart's gone out of it: AAdiy keep it up. 

Amyl There’s someone coming doAvn the road!' 

‘You —oh, you think the talk is all. I must go— 
SomeAA’here out of this house. Hoav can I make you—’ 

‘If—^jmu—do!’ She was opening the door AA’ider. 
‘Where do you mean to go? First tell me that. 

I’ll folloAv and bring you back by force. T will !—’ 
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TEE BLACK COTTAGE 

We chanced in passing by that afternoon 
To catch it in a sort of .special picture 
Among tar-banded ancient clierry trees, 

So well back from the road in rank lodged grass, 

The little cottage we were speaking of, 

A front with just a door between two windows. 

Fresh painted by tlie shower a velvet black. 

We paused, the minister^ and I, to look. 

He made as if to hold it at arm’s lengtli 
Or put the leaves aside that framed it in. 

‘Pretty,’ he said. ‘Come in. No one will care.’ 

The path was a vague parting in the grass 
That led us to a weathered Avindow-sill. 

We pressed our faces to the pane. ‘You .see,’ he said, 
‘Everything’s as she left it when she died. 

Her sons won’t sell tlie house or the things in it. 

They say they mean to come and summer here 
Where they were boys. They haven’t come this year. 
They live so far away—one is out west— 

It will be hard for them to keep their word. 

Anyway they won’t have the place disturbed.’ 

A buttoned hair-cloth lounge spread scrolling arms 
Under a crayon portrait on the wall, 

Done sadly from an old daguerreotype. 

‘That was the father as he went to war. 

She always, when she talked about the war. 

Sooner or later came and leaned, half knelt 
Against the lounge beside it, though I doubt 
If such unlifelike lines kept power to stir 
Anything in her after all the years. 

He fell at Gettysburg or Fredericksburg, 2 
I ought to know—^it makes a difference which: 
Fredericksburg wasn’t Gettysburg, of cour.se. 

But what I’m getting to is how forsaken 
A little cottage this has always seemed; 

Since she went more than ever, but before— 

I don’t mean altogether by the lives 
That had gone out of it^ the father first, 


1. The luiiiister is oho authorized to carry out the spintual functions of a 
church; hence a clergyman, a pastor, a parson. 

2. Gettysburg and Fredericksburg arc battles in the American Civil War (1801- 
1806). 
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Then the two sons, till she was left alone. 

(Nothing could draw her after those two sons. 

She valued the considerate neglect 

She had at some cost taught them after years.) 

I mean by the world’s having passed it by— 

As we almost got by this afternoon. 

It always seems to me a sort of mark 
To measure how far fifty years liave brought us. 
Why not sit down if you are in no haste? 

These doorsteps seldom have a visitor. 

The warping boards pull out their own old nails 
With none to tread and put them in their place. 
She had her own idea of things, the old lady 
And she liked to talk. She had seen Garrison 
And Whittier,’^ and had her story of them. 

One wasn’t long in learning that she thought 
WHiatever else the Civil War was for, 

It wasn’t just to keep the States together, 

Nor just to free the slaves, though it did both. 

She wouldn’t have believed those ends enough 
To have given outright for them all she gave. 
Her giving somehow touched the principle 
That all men are created free and equal. 

And to hear her quaint phrases—so removed 
From the world’s view to-day of all those things. 
That’s a hard mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 
Is to decide it simply isn’t true. 

It may* not be. I heard a fellow say so. 

But never mind, the Welshman got it planted 
Where it will trouble us a thousand years. 

Each age will have to reconsider it. 

You couldn’t tell her what the West was saying. 
And what the South to her serene belief. 


‘ 3. William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879) was a promiueut abolitionist in the pre 
Civil War decades. John Greeuleaf Whittier (1807-1892) was an American poet and 
also a prominent spokesman for abolition of slavery. 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was the author of the Declaration of Independence 
with its assertion that all men are created free and equal. He is also referred to as 
the Welshman because of his Welsh ancestry. 

In the following passage the Creed referred to and implicitly compared in its 
‘■'truth’' to the “truth” of Jefferson’s Declaration is the Nicene Creed developed by 
the early Christian Church, beginning “I believe in God the rather...” and contain¬ 
ing the w’ords regarding God the Son or Christ, “descended into Hades.” 
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She had some art of lieariiig and yet not 
Hearing the latter wisdom of the world. 

Wliitc was tlie only race she CA’er knew. 

Black she had scarcely seen, and yellow never. 

But how could they be made so very nnlila*. 

By the same hand working the same stuff? 

She had supposed the war decided that. 

What are you going to do with such a per.son ? 
Strange how such innocence gets its own way. 

1 shouldn’t be surprised if in this world 
Tt were the force tliat would at last prevail. 

Do you know but for her there was a time 

When to please the younger members of the church, 

Or rather say non-members in tlie church, 

Whom we all have to think of nowadays, 

I would have changed the Creed a very little? 

Not that she ever had to ask me not to; 

It never got so far as that; but the bare thought 
Of her old tremulous bonnet in the pew, 

And of her half asleep was too much for me. 

Why, I might wake her up and startle her. 

It was the words “descended into Hades’’ 

That seemed too pagan to our liberal youth. 

You know they suffered from a general onslaught. 
And well, if they weren’t .true why keep right on 
Saying them like tlie heathen? We could drop them. 
Only—there was the bonnet in tlie pew. 

Such a phrase couldn’t have meant much to her. 

Rut suppose she had missed it. from the Creed 
As a child misses the unsaid Good-night, 

And falls asleep with heartache—^liow should 1 feel? 
I’m just as glad she made me keep hands off. 

For, dear me, wliy abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true,. 

Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 
It will turn true again, for so it goes. 

Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 

As I sit here, and oftentimes, I wish 
I could be monarch of a desert land 
I could devote and dedicate forever 
To the truths we keep coming back and back to. 

So desert it would have to be, so walled 
By mountain ranges half in summer snow, 
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No one would covet it or tliink it worth 
The pains of conquering to force- change on. 

Seattci-ed oases where men dwelt, but inostly 
Sand dunes licld loosely in tamarisk 
Blown over and over themselves in idleness. 

Sand grains should sugar in the natal dew 
The- babe born to the desei-t, the sand storjii 
Retard mid-waste my eoweiing caravans— 

There arc bees in this wall.’ He struck the clapboards, 
Fierce heads looked out; small bodies pivoted. 

We i-ose to go. Sunset blazed on the Avindows. 


AFTER APFLE-PICKING 

My long tvfo-pointcd ladder's sticking through a tree 
Toward heaven still. 

And there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 
Beside it, and there maj' be two or three 
Apples I didn’t pick upon some bough. 

But I am done with apple-picking now. 

Essence of Avinter sleeji is on the night. 

The scent of apples; 1 am droAvsing off. 

I cannot rub the strangcne.ss from my sight 
I got from looking through a jtane of glass 
I skimmed this morning from the drinking trough 
And held against the Avorld of hoary grass. 

It melted, and I let it fall and break. 

But I Avas ^Yell 

Upon my Avay to sleep before it fell. 

And I could tell 

What form my dreaming was about to take. 

Magnified apples appear and disajvpear. 

Stem end and blossom end. 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 

My instep arch not onl^r keeps the ache. 

Tt keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. 

I feel the ladder .sway as the boughs bend. 

And I keep hearing from the cellar bin 

The rumbling sound 

Of load on load of apples coming in. 
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For I have had too much 
Of apple-picking: I am overtired 
Of the great harvest I myself desired. 

There were ten thousand thousand fruit to touch, 
Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. 

For all 

That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 
Went surely to the cider-apple heap 
As of no worth. 

One can see what will trouble 

This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. 

Were he not gone, 

The woodchuck could say whether it’s like his 
Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, 

Or just some human sleep. 


TEE EOAB NOT TAKEN 

Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 

And having perhaps the better claim. 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 

And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I kept the first for another day! 

Yet knowing-how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

1 took the one less traveled by. 

And that has made all the difference. 
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MEETING AND PASSING 

As I went down the hill along the wall 
There was a gate I had leaned at for the view 
And had just turned from when I first saw you 
As you came up the hill. We met. But all 
We did that day was mingle great and small 
Footprints in summer dust as if we drew 
The figure of our being less than two 
But more than one as yet. Your parasol 
Pointed the decimal off with one deep thrust. 
And all the time we talked you seemed to see 
Something down there to smile at in the dust. 
(Oh, it was without prejudice to me!) 
Afterward I went past what you had passed 
Before we met and you what I had passed. 


BIRCHES 

When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straightcr darker trees, 

1 like to think some boy's been swinging them. 

But swinging doesn't bond them down to stay. 

Ice storms do that. Often you must have seen them 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After a rain. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 
As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the sun's warmth make's them shed crystal .shells 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 
You'd think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken by the load, 
And they seem not to break; though once they are bowed 
So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the woods 
Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the ground 
Like girls bn hands and knees that throw their hair 
Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 

But I was going to say when Truth broke in 
With all her matter-of-fact about the ice storm 
I should prefer to have some boy bend them 
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As lie went out and in to fetch the cows— 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball. 

Whose only play was what lie found himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one ho subdued his father's trees 
By riding them down over and over again 
Until he took the stiffness out of them. 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 
For him to conquer. He learned all there was 
To learn about not launching out too soon 
And so not carrying the tree away 
Clear to the ground. He always kept his poise 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 
With the same pains you use to fill a cup 
Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first; with a swish, 
Kicking his way down through the air to the ground. 
So was I onee myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathle.ss wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 
Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 
Prom a twig’s having lashed across it' open. 

I’d like to get away from ear-h awhile 
And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate willfully misunder.stand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not to return. Barth’s the right place for love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I’d like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk 
Toward Iieaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set niC down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 


BBOWN’S DESCENT 
Or 

THE WILLY-NILLY SLIDE 

Brown lived at such a lofty farm 

That everyone for miles could see 
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His lantern when he did his chores 
In winter after half-past three. 

And many must have seen him make 

His wild descent from there one night, 
’Cross lots, ’cross walls, ’cross everything. 
Describing rings of lantern light. 

Between the house and barn the gale 
Got him by something he had on 
And blew him out on the icy crust 

That cased the world, and he was gone! 

Walls were all buried, trees were few: 

He saw no slay unless he stove 
A hole in somewhere with his heel. 

But though repeatedly he strove 

And stamped and said things to himself, 

And sometimes something seemed to yield. 
He gained no foothold, but pursued 

His journey down from field to field. 

Sometimes he came with arms outspread 
Like wings, revolving in the scene 
Upon his longer axis, and 

With no small dignity of mien. 

Faster or slower as he chanced. 

Sitting or standing as he chose. 

According as he feared to risk 

His neck, or thought to spare his clothes. 

He never let the lantern drop. 

And some exclaimed who saw afar 
The figures he described with it, 

‘‘I wonder what those signals are 

Brown makes at such an hour of night! 

He’s celebrating something strange, 

I wonder, if he’s sold his farm. 

Or been made Master of the Grange.”^ 


4 The Grange is the association oC farmers in the United States olliciziny or¬ 
ganized as The Patrons of Hushandry in 1867. The Master is the elected leader qf 
the local diapter. 
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He reeled, he lurched, he bobbed, he checked; 

He fell and made the lantern rattle 
(But saved the light from going out.) 

So half-way down he fought the battle, 

Incredulous of his own bad luck. 

And then becoming reconciled. 

To everything, he gave it up 

And eame down like a coasting child. 

“Well—1—be—” that was all he said, 

As standing in the river road. 

He looked back up the slippery slope 
(Two. miles it was) to his abode. 

Sometimes as an authority 

On motor-cars, I’m asked if I 
Should say our stock was petered out. 

And this is my sincere reply: 

Yankees are what they always were. 

Don’t think Brown ever gave up hope 
Of getting home again because 

He couldn’t climb that slippery slope; 

Or even thought of standing there 
Until the January thaw 
Should take the polish off the erust. 

•He bowed with grace to natural law. 

And then went round it on his feet. 

After the manner of our stock; 

Not much concerned for those to whom. 

At that particular time o’clock, 

It must have looked as if the course 
He steered was really stright away 
From that which he was headed for— 

Not much concerned for them, I say; 

No more so than became a man— 

And politician at odd seasons. 

I’ve kept Brown standing in the cold 
While I invested him with reasons; 
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But now lie snapped his eyes three times; 

Then shook his lantern, saying, “He’s 
’Bout out!” and took the long way home 
By road, a matter of several miles. 


FIRE AND ICE 

Some say the world will end in fire. 

Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 
I hold witli those who favor fire. 

But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 
To say tliat for destruction ice 
Is also great 
And would suffice. 


DUST OF SN0^7 

The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
Tlie dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 

Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


NOTHING GOLD CAN STAY 

Nature’s first green is gold. 

Her hardest hue to hold. 

Her eariy loaf’s a flower; 

But only so-an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
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So Eden« sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


STOPPING BY ^700DS ON A SNOWY EVENING ' 

■Wliosc woods these are I think I know. 

His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 
To wateh his woods fill up with snow. 

My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness hells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 

' The Avoods are lovely, dark and' deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 
j And miles to go before I sleep, 
j And miles to go before I sleep. 


THE ONSET 

Always the same, Avhen on a fated night 
At last the gathered snow lets down as white 
As may be in dark woods, and with a song 
It shall not make again all winter long 
Of hissing on the yet uneovered ground 
I.almost tumble looking up and round. 

As one who overtaken by the end 


5. Eden is the Garden of Eden in ■which Adam and Eve lived before the Fall. 
See the Old I'estament, Genesis, chapters 2 and 3, and consider also Milton ’a Paradise 

Lost. 
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Gives up his errand, and lets death descend 
Upon him 'where he is, with nothing done 
To evil, no important triumph won. 

More than if life had never been begun. 

Yet all the precedent is on my side: 

I know that winter death lias never tried 
The earth but it has failed; the snow may heap 
In long storms an undrifted four feet deep 
As measured against maple, birch and oak. 

It cannot check the x^oeper^s silver croak; 

And I shall sec the snow all go down hill 

In water of a slender April rill 

That flashes tail through last year’s withered brake 

And dead weeds, like a disappearing snake. 

Nothing will be left wliite but here a birch. 

And there a clump of houses with a church. 


ONCE BY THE PACIFIC 

The shattered water made a misty din. 

Great waves looked over others coming in, 

And tliought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before. 

The clouds were low and hairy in .the skies. 

Like locks blo'wn forward in the gleam of eyes. 
You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 
The shore was lucky in being backed by cliff. 

The cliff in being backed by continent; 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 
Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 
Someone had better be prepared for rage. 

There would be more than ocean water broken 
Before God’s last Put out the Light was spoken.® 


G. This last line needs to he contrasted with the opeuing act of creation: “And 
God said, ‘Lot there he light’; and there was light,” 27ie OUl Testament, Geneeie, 
1:3. 
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TREE AT MY WINDOW 

Tree at my window, window tree, 

My sash is lowered when night comes on; 

But let there never be curtain drawn 
Between you and me. 

Vague dream head lifted out of the ground. 
And thing next most diffuse to cloud. 

Not ail your light tongues talking aloud 
Could be profound. 

But tree, I have seen you taken and tossed, 

And if you have seen me when I slept, 

You have seen me when I was taken and swept 
And all but lost. 

That day she put our heads together. 

Fate had her imagination about her. 

Your head so much concerned with outer, 

.Mine with inner,-weather. 


ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 

I have been one acquainted with the night. 

I have walked out in rain—and back in rain. 

I have outwalked the further city lighil. 

I have looked down the saddest city lane. 

I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 

I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from another street. 

But not to call me back or say good-bye; 

And further still at an unearthly height. 

One luminary clock against the sky 

Proclaimed the time wa.s neither wrong nor right. 

I liave been one acquainted with tlie night. 
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WEST-BUNNING BROOK 

‘Fred, where is north?’ 

‘North? North is there, my love. 

Tlie brook runs west’ 

‘West-running Brook then call it’ 
(West-running Brook men call it to this day.) 

‘What does it think it’s doing running west 
When all the other country brooks flow east 
To reach the ocean? It must be the brook 
Can trust itself to go by contraries 
The way I can with you—and you with me— 

Because we’re—w'e’re—I don’t know what we are. 

What are we?’ 

‘Young or new?’ 

‘We must be something. 

We’ve said Ave two. Let’s change that to we three. 

As you and I are raan-ied to cacli other, 

We’ll both be mai’ried to the brook. We’ll build 
Our bridge across it, and the bridge shall be 
Our arm thrown over it asleep beside it. 

Look, look, it’s Avaving to us Avith a Avave 
To let us knoAV it hears me.’ 

. ‘Why, my dear. 

That Avave’s been standing off this jut of shore—’ 

(The black stream, catching on a sunken rock. 

Flung backAA'ard on itself in one Avhite Avave, 

And the Avhite Avater rode the black forever. 

Not gaining but not losing, li’ae a bird 
White feathers from the struggle of Avhose breast 
Flecked the dark stream and flecked the darker pool 
BeloAv the point, and Avere at last driven Avrinkled 
In a Avhite scarf against the far shore alders.) 

‘That AvaA'c’s been standing off this jut of shore 
BA’er since rivers, I Avas going to say. 

Were made in heaA'en. It wasn’t AA'aved to us.’ 

‘It Avasn’t, yet it Avas. If not to you 
It AA’as to me— ^in an anmmeiation.’’ 


7 TIip .Annunciation to Mar.v tliafslie Ava.s to (tivo biilli to tlic Lord Jesus is 
'oconied in the Gospels. Sco pnrficul.arly Liihc 1: 2G-S.S, ivhcre the angel Gabriel 
makes tho announcement to the Virgin ^tary. This passage is the basis for tl.e form 
used in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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‘Oil, it to lady-land, 

As’t were the country o£ the Amazons 

We men must see you to the confines of 

And leave you there, ourselves forbid to enter,— 

It is your brook! 1 have no more to say.’ 

‘Yes, you have, too. Go on. You thought of somethin 
‘Speaking of contraries, see how the brook 
In that white wave luns counter to itself. 

It is from that in water we were from 
Long, long before we were from any creature. 

Here we, in our impatience of the steios. 

Get back to the beginning of beginnings. 

The* stream of everything that runs away. 

Some say existence like a Pirouot 
And Pirouette, forever in one place. 

Stands still and dances, but it runs away. 

It seriously, sadly, runs away 
To fill the abyss’ void with emptiness. 

It flows beside us in tliis water brook. 

But it floAvs over us. It floAVS betAveen us 
To s'eparate us for a panic moment. 

It floAvs betAveen us, over us, and with us. 

And it is time, strength, tone, light, life, and love 
And even substance lapsing unsubstantial; 

The universal cataract of death 

That spends to nothingness—and unresisted. 

Save by some strange resistance in itself. 

Not just a sAA'erA'ing, but a throAving back, 

As if regret Avere in it and AA'ere sacred. 

It has this throAving bacliAvard on itself 
So that the fall of most of it is always 
Baising a little, sending up a little. 

Our life runs doAvn in sending up the clock. 

The brook runs doAvn in sending up our life. 

The sun runs doAA’n in sending up the brook. 

And there is something sending up the sun. 

It is this baelcAvard motion tOAvard the source. 

Against the stream, that most avc sec oursch'es in. 

The tribute of the current to the source. 

It is from this in nature we are from. 

It is most us.’ 


‘Today will bo the day 

You said so.’ 
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‘No, today will be tlie day 

You said the brook was called West-running Brook.’ 
‘Today will be the day of what we both said.’ 


TVW I'EAKPS IN MUD -TIME 

\ 

Out of the mud tsvo strangers came 
And caught me splitting 'svood in the yard, 

And one of them put me off my aim 
By hailing cheeidly “Hit them hard!’’ 

I knew pretty v/ell why he dropped behind 
And let the other go on a way. 

I kuev 7 pretty AYell what he had in mind: 

Ke wanted to take my job for pay. 

Good blocks of beech it was I split, 

As large around as the chopping block; 

And ever}" piece I squarely hit 
Fell splinterless as a cloven rock. 

The blows that a life of self-control 
Spares to strike for the common good 
That day, giving a loose to my soul, 

I spent on tlic unimportant wood. 

The sun was 'svarm but the wind was chill. 

You know how it is with an April day 
When the sun is out and the wind is still. 

You’re one month on in the middle of Ma 3 ^ 

But if 3 ^ou so much as dare to speak, 

A cloud comes over the sunlit arch, 

A wind comes off a frozen peak. 

And you’re two months back in the middle of March. 

A bluebird comes tenderly up to alight 
And fronts the wijid to unruHle a plume 
His song so pitched as not to excite 
A single flower as yet to bloom. 

It is snowing a flake: and he half knew 
Winter was only playing possum 
Except in color he isn’t blue, 

But he wouldn’t advise a thing to blossom. 
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The water for which we may have to look 
III summertime with a witching waud, 

In every wheel rut’s now a brook, 

In every print of a hoof a pond. 

Be glad of water, but don’t forget 
The lurking frost in the earth baneatli 
That will steal forth after the sun is set 
And show on the water its crystal teeth. 

The time 'When most I loved my task 
These two must make me love it more 
By coming Avith what tliey came to ask. 

You’d tliink I never liad felt before 
The weight of an axhead iioised aloft. 

The grip on earth of outspread feet. 

Tlie life of muscles rocking soft 
And smooth and moist in A'ernal heat. 

Out of the Avoods two hulking tramps 
(From sleeping God knoAA’s Avherc last night, 
But not long since in the lumber camps.) 

They thought all chopping Avas theirs of right. 
Men of the Avoods and lumberjacks. 

They judged me by their appropriate tool. 
Except as a felloAV handled an ax. 

They had no Avay of kuoAving a fool. 

Nothing on cither side Avas said. 

They kneiv they had but to stay their stay 
And ail their logic Avould fill my head: 

As that I had no right to play 

With Avhat Avas another man’s Avork for gain. 

My right might be love but theirs Avas need. 

And Avhere the tAvo exist in tAvaiu 

Theirs Avas the better right—agreed. 

But yield who Avill to their separation. 

My object in liA'ing is to unite 
My avocation and my vocation 
As my tAvo eyes make one in sight. 

Only Avhere Ioa'c and need are one. 

And the work is play for mortal stakes. 

Is the deed ever really done 
For licaven and the future’s sakes 
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DEPARTMENTAL 


An ant on the tablecloth 
Ran into a dormant moth 
Of many times his size. 

He showed not the least surprise 
His business wasn't with such. 

He gave it scarcely a touch, 

And was off on his duty run. 

Yet if he encountered one 
Of the liive’s enquiry squad 
Whose work is to find out God 
And the nature of time and space, 
He would put him onto the case. 
Ants are a curious race; 

One crossing with hurried tread 
The body of one of their dead 
Isn’t given a moment’s arrest— 
Seems not even impressed. 

But he no doubt reports to any 
With whom he crosses antennae. 
And they no doubt report 
To the higher up at court. 

Then word goes forth in Formic: 
“Death’s come to Jerry McCormic, 
Our selfless forager Jerry. 

With the special Janizary 
Whose office it is to bury 
The dead of the commissary 
Go bring him home to his people 
Lay him in state on a sepal. 

Wrap him for shroud in a petal 
Embalm him with ichor of nettle. 
This is the word of your Queen.” 
And presently on the scene 
Appears a solemn mortician; 

And taking formal position 
With feelers calmly atwiddle, 

Seizes the dead by the middle. 

And heaving him high in air, 
Carries him out of there. 

No one stands round to stare. 

It is nobody else’s affair. 

It couldn’t be called ungentle. 

But how thoroughly departmental. 
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NEITHER OUT FAR NOR IN REEF 

The people along the sand 
All turn and look one way. 

They turn their back on the land. 

They look at the sea all day. 

As long as it takes to pass 
A ship keeps raising its hull; 

The Avetter ground like glass 
Keflects a standing gull. 

The land may vary more; ^ 

But Avhercvcr the truth may be— 

The water comes ashore, 

And the people look at the sea. 

They cannot look out far. 

Tliey cannot look in deep. 

But Avhen Avas that ever a bar 
To any Avatcli they keep? 


PROVIDE, PROVIDE 

The witch that came (the Avithered hag) 

To wash the steps with pail aiul I’ag, 

Was once tlie beauty Abisliag, 

The picture pride of TIollyAvood. 

Too many fall from great and good 
For you to doubt the likeliliood. 

Die early and avoid the fate. 

Or if predestined to die late, 

Make up your mind to die in state. 

Make the whole stock exchange your own! 

If need be occupy a throne. 

Where nobody can call yoxv crone. 

Some have relied on Avhat they kneAv; 

Others, on being simply true. 

What Avorked for them might work for you. 
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No memory of having starred 
Atones for later disregard, 

Or keeps the end from being liard. 

Bettor to go down dignified 

Witli boughton friendship at your side 

Tiiaii none at all. Provide, provide! 


PEECAVTION 

I never dared be radical when young 

For fear it ^vould make me conservative when old. 


COME IN 

As I came to the edge of the woods. 
Thrush music—hark! 

Now if it was dusk outside, 

Inside it was dark. 

Too dai’k in the woods for a bird 

By sleight of wing 

To better its perch for the night, 

Though it still could sing. 

The last of the light of the siin 
That had died in the west 
Still lived for one song more 
In a thrush’s breast. 

Far in the pillared dark 
Thrush music went— 

Ahnost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament.. 

But no, I was out for Stars: 

I would not* come in. 

I meant not even if asked, 

And I hadn’t been. 
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THE SECRET SITS 

We dance round in a ring and suppose, 

But the Secret sits in the middle and knows. 


THE GIFT OUTRIGHT 

Tlie land was ours before we were the land’s. 

She Avas our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were lier people. She was ours 
In .Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we Avcre England’s, still colonials. 

Possessing Avhat Ave still Avere unpossessed by, 
Posse.ssed by Avhat Ave noAV no more possessed. 
Something Ave Avere Avithholding made us Avcak 
Until Ave found out that it Avas ourselves 
We Avere Avithholding from our land of Imng, 
And fortliAvith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as Avc Avere wo gave, ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift Avas many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing Avestward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced. 

Such as she Avas, such as' she Avould become. 


A CONSIDERABLE SPECK 

A speck that Avould haA’^e been beneath my sight 
On an}’’ but a paper sheet so Avhite 
Set off across Avhat I had Avritten there. 

And I had idly poised my pen in/air 

To stop it Avith a period of ink 

When something strange about it made me think. 

This Avas no dust speck by my breathing bloAvn, 

But unmistakably a liAung mite 

With inclinations it^ could call its OAvn. 

It paused as Avith suspicion of my pen, 

And then came racing Avildly on again 
To Avhere my manuscript Avas not yet dry; 
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Tlien paused again and either drank or smelt— 
With loathing, for again it turned, to fly. 
Plainly with an intelligence I dealt. 

It seemed too tiny to have room for feet, 

Yet must have had a set of them complete 
To express how much it didn’t want to die. 

It ran with terror and with cunning crept. 

It faltered; I could see it hesitate; 

Then in the middle of the open sheet 
Cower down in desperation to accept 
Whatever I accorded it of fate. 

I have none of the tenderer-than-thou 
Collectivistic regimenting love 
With whicli tlie modern world is being swept. 
But this poor microscopic item now! 

Since it was notliing I knew evil of 
I let it lie there till I hope it slept. 

I have a mind myself and recognize 
Mind when I meet with it in any guise. 

No one can know how glad I am to find 
On any sheet the least display of mind. 


BIEECTIYE 

Back out of all this now too much for us, 

Back in a time made simple by the loss 
Of detail, burned, dissolved, and broken off 
Like graveyard marble sculpture in the weather, 
There is a house that is no more a house 
Upon a farm that is no more a farm 
And ill a town that is no more a town. 

The road there, if you’ll let a guide direct you 
Who only has at heart your getting lost. 

May seem as if it should have been a quarry— 
Great monolithic knees the former town 
Long since gave up pretense of keeping covered. 
And there’s a story in a book about it: 

Besides the wear oi iron wagon wheels 
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The ledges show lines ruled southeast northwest. 
The chisel work of an enormous Glacier 
That braced his feet against the Arctic Pole. 

Yoxi must not mind a certain coolness from him 
Still said to haunt this side of Panther Mountain. 
Nor need you mind the serial ordeal 
Of being watched from forty cellar holes 
As if by eye pairs out of forty firkins. 

As for tl.e woods’ excitement over you 
That sends light rustle rushes to their leaves, 

Charge that to upstart inexperience. 

Where were they all not twenty years ago? . 

They think too much of having shaded out 
A few old pecker-fretted apple trees. 

Make yourself up a cheering song of how 
Someone’s road home from work this once was, 

Who may be just ahead of you on foot 
Or creaking with a buggy load of grain. 

The height of the adventure is the height 
Of counti'y where two village cultures faded 
Into each other. Both of them are lost. 

And if you’re lost enough to find yourself 
By now, pull in your ladder road behind you 
And put a sign up closed to all but me. 

Then make youreelf at home. The only field 
Now left’s no bigger than a harness gall. 

First there’s the children’s house of make believe, 
Some shattered dishes underneath a pine. 

The playthings iii the idayhouse of the childi’en. 
Weep for what little things could make them glad. 
Then for the liouse that is no snore a house. 

But only a belilaeed cellar hole. 

Now slowly closing like a dent in dough. 

This Avas no playhouse but a house in earnest. 

Your destination and your destiny’s 
A bi’ook that was the Avater of the house. 

Cold as a .spi'iug as yet so near its source. 

Too lofty and original to juge. 

(Wo know the valley .streams that AA’hen aroused 
AVill leaA'c their tatters hung on barb and thorn.) 
I liaA'c kept hidden in the instep arch 
Of an old cedar at the watersid** 

A broken drinking goblet like tire Grail 
Under a spell so the AATong ones can’t find it. 
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So can^t get saved, as Saint Mark says they mustn’t.® 
(I stole the goblet from the children’s playhouse.) 

Here are your waters and your watering place. 

Drink and be whole again beyond confusion. 


8. The Gospel according to St. Mark makes use of many parables. The -passage 
probably refers to chapters 4: 21-22: And he said to them, ^'Is a lamp brought in 
to be put under a bushel, or under n bed, and not on a stand! For there is nothing 
hid, except to be made manifest; nor is anything secret, except to come to light.'* 

The symbolic and religious implication is also heightened by the use of the GraiL 
The last line has relevance to the Last Supper, where Christ ^ank from the chalice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


]^[ ASTERS’ place in American literature rests upon liis Spoon River 
Anthology, published in 1915; and that book gives him a secure place. 
It is a volume of short dramatic monologues, spoken as though from the 
grave, with simple forceful diction and a sure honesty tinged with tart 
criticism of pretension and convention. 

Masters was born in Garnett, Kansas, in 1869. He grew up in 
Illinois, and practiced law in Chicago for many yeai’s. Ilis auto¬ 
biography, Ao’oss Spoon River, 1936, is a good book both on Masters and 
on his America. Masters has published near thirty volumes, but nothing 
he has written has added to the literary place he achieved with his 
Spoon River volumes. 
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THE VILLAGE ATHEIST* 

Ye young debaters over the doctrine 
Of the soul’s immortality, 

I 'svho lie here Avas the village atheist, 

Talkative, contentious, versed in the arguments 
Of the infidels. 

But through a long sickness 

Coughing myself to death 

I read the Upanishads and the poetry of Jesus. 

And they lighted a torch of hope and intuition 
And desire which the Shadow, 

Leading me swiftly through the caverns of darkness, 
Could not extinguish. 

Listen to me, ye who live in the senses 
And think through the senses only: 

Immortality is not a gift, 

Immortality is an achievement; 

And only those who strive mightily 
Shall possess it. 


*CopyTighi notice ; .From SPOON PIVIHR ANTHOLOGY, Copyright 1915, 1916 
by Edgar Leo Masters. Renewed by Ellen C. Masters. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Mrs. Masters. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Carl SANDBURG was bom in Galesburg, Illinois, in 1878, of 
Swedish immigrant parents. EBs father was a railroad worker, semi¬ 
literate Carl learned to speak in Swedish in the family circle before 
he learned English in the neighborhood and in school. He was adept 
at school studies though he left school at the age of thirteen , to contri¬ 
bute to the family livelihood. 

The-youthful. Sandburg delivered newspapers, delivered milk, cleaned 
up in a barbershop, washed dishes in a lunch counter, worked on the 
railroad and became a roving field worker. As a casual laborer—and 
traveling on freight trains—he wandered over Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
listening to the people talk, learning the songs people sing. 

At the age of twenty he returned to Galesburg as a house painter, 
but he enlisted-in the army for the Spanish-American war and saw 
action in the West Indies. He began, from there, a career in journalism, 
sending reports to his home town newspaper. The Galesburg Evening 
Mail, He developed a strong urge for education, reading intensively, 
and entered Lombard College in Galesburg upon returning from the 
war. Sandburg won a local recognition as a good student, as a basket¬ 
ball player,'and as a fiedgling writer; but he left college without finishing 
his last year. He became interested in the people’s problems, worked 
for social democratic agencies and as a roving reporter. He married 
Lillian Steichen (whose brother is the famous photographer Edward 
Steichen), and took a position as secretary to the Mayor of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, a city where the socialist progressive movement was very 
strong. Sandburg was actively a propagandist for the socialist move¬ 
ment (not the Marxian movement). 
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Chicago, with the establishment of the University of Chicago in the 
1890’s, was making strides toward developing a cultural and literary 
atmosphere in which a new poetry could flourish. In 1912 Miss Harriet 
Monroe, being interested in the arts. generally and having read and 
admired the new poets, established and edited the magazine Poetry. 
The way was prepared for a Midwest resurgence in literature. Sandburg 
entered journalistic Avork in Chicago in 1913, and in 1914 published his 
poem “Chicago” in Poetry, winning the Levinson Prize. ' 

Few poems have made a more immediate and more controvereial 
impact upon American literature than “Chicago” made. In subject 
and in language it seemed to be the very epitome of anti-poetry. But 
Sandburg had an ear for the language of the people and the rhythms of 
Midwest speech. He Avas able to pour into his poems the sense of 
immediacy of the occupations, types, qualities, hopc.s, fears of the people. 
He kncAV the life, the songs, the voices of the people deep in his OAvn 
senses. In this A\'ay his poetic career is a Avhole: he does not divide into 
pci’iods of development. 

Sometimes it is said that Sandbui’g's poems liaA'c no music in thorn, 
but Sandburg has been a practicing miisician all his life, a public per¬ 
former Avith the guitar and a ballad singer. His oan-u poems have a 
genuine rhythm if they arc read properly. Rebecca West Avrote—and 
this is an Englislnvoman’s recognition of an essential difference in the 
spoken language of diffei'ent English speaking groups—: “It must be 
remembered that his lines Avill not reveal their music, and indeed have 
none to reveal, unless they arc read Avith a middle Western accent; Avhich 
incidentally—and this is important because it gives time for the vari¬ 
ations of rhythm to disclo.se themselA'cs—^is v'cry much sloAvcr than 
English speech.” It is also very much sloAver than Indian speech. 

Sandburg’s poems at first contact remind the reader of Whitman’s 
work, but it must not be too quickly or too easily decided that Sandburg 
is in any real sense a folloAver of Whitman. The differences in subject 
matter, in poetic imagination, in phrasing, and in poetic techniques turn 
out to be much more significant than any similarities. Sandburg, de¬ 
veloping his OAvn poetic, insights, has gone further in breaking from 
tradition and developing his OAvn techniques than did any of the other 
Chicago poets around him at the start of his career, and even though 
Edgar Lee Masters’ famous Spoon River Anthology and Vachel Lindsay’s 
poems are valuable Avorks of American literature, Sandburg has made 
the more lasting impact of the Midwest group. 

Sandburg rebelled against the artistic conventions of his day and 
also the social coiiA’cntions. He scorned political and business trickery, 
but he admired industrial strength. He praised the clean steel of the 
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skyscraper and saw a relationship between such industrial developments 
as it represented and the decency and endurance of the common people. 

Sandburg is as well known in America for his biographical works on 
Lincoln as he is for his poetry. His Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years (1926) and Abraham Lincoln: The IFar Years (1939) are 
monumental and durable works of literature. His autobiography, Always 
the Young Strangers (1953) is an excellent picture of Sandburg’s early 
life and of the country which molded him and of which he wrote. He 
has also done memorable work in American folk songs, editing The 
American Songbag (1927) and New American Songbag (1950). His 
volumes of Poems are Chicago Poems (1916), Cornhuskers (1918), Smoke 
and Steel (1920), Slabs of the Sunburnt West (1922), and The People, 
Yes (1936). 

Of tills last volume The Literary History of the United States con¬ 
cludes: “The People, Yes is one of the great American hooks-Some 

of the sections.. .are.. .on such themes as the death of those who die 
for the people, or the common man as builder, wrecker, and builder 
again. Some sections...assemble the collective wisdom of the people... 
A foreigner will find more of America in The People, Yes than in any 
other book we can" give him. But he will have to spell it out slowly. 

Sandburg’s Collected Poems (1950) is available. 
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Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders; 


Tliey tell me you arc wicked and I believe them, for I have seen your 
painted women under the gas lamps luring the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and 1 answer: Yes, it is true I have 
seen the gunman kill and go free to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is: On the faces of 
women and children I have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn onee more to those who sneer at this my 
city, and I give them back the sneer and say to them: 

Come and show me another city with lifted head singing so proud to be 
alive and coarse and strong and cunning. . „ 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here is a tall 
bold slugger set vivid against the little soft cities; 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, cunning as a savage 
pitted against the wilderness. 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 


Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding. 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laugliing with white teeth, 
Under tlie terrible burden of destiny laugliing as a young man laughs, 
Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost a battle. 
Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse, and under his 
ribs the heart of the people, 

Laughing! . , i 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half-naked, 
sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation. 


^Copyright notice: 


From Chicago Poems and Cornluu^l'crs by Carl Sandburg. 
Copyright © 1010, 1918, by Holt, Binchart, aud Wiuston. 
Ueprinted by pormisaiou of the publishers. 
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HAPPINESS^ 

1 asked professors who teach the meaning of life to tell me what is 
happiness. 

And I went to famous executives who boss the work of tliousauds ot men. 

The}^ all shook their heads and gave me a smile as though I was trying to 
fool witli them. 

And then one Sunday afternoon I wandered out along the Desplaines 
river ^ 

And I saw a crowd of Hungarians under the trees with their women and 
ehildren and a keg of beer and an accordion. 


A FENCE'^ 

Now the stone house on the lake front is finished and the workmen are 
beginning the fence. 

The palings are made of iron bars 'with steel points that can stab the life 
out of any man who falls on them. 

As a fence, it is a masterpiece, and will shut off the rabble and all 
vagabonds and hungry men and all wandering children looking for 
a place to play. 

Passing through the bars and over the steei points will go nothing except 
Death and the Kain and To-morrow. 


LIMITED* 

1 am riding on a limited express^ one of ohe crack trains of the nation. 
Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and dark air go fifteen all- 
steel coaches holding a thousand people. 

(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust and all the men and women 
laughing in the diners and sleepers shall pass to ashes.) 

I ask a man in the .smoker where he is going and he answers: ‘‘Omaha. 


*Covyrujht noticei From Chicapo Poems and Cornhitshers by Carl Sandburg. 

Copyright © 1916, 1918, by Holt, Uiueliavt, and Winston. 
Hopnntod by permission of llip publi.^liers. 

1. The Desplaines river is in the state of Illinois, in which Chicago is the 
largest city. 

2. Omaha is a city in tho state of Nebraska. 
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TO A CONTEMPOBABY BUNKSUOOTEB* ^ 

You come along ! . . tearing your shirt. . . yelling about Jesus. 

Where do you get that stuil? 

What do you know about Jesus? 

Jesus had a way of talking soft and outside of a few bankers and 
higher-ups among the con men of Jerusalem everybody liked to have 
this Jesus around beca\ise he never made any fake passes and every¬ 
thing he said went and he helped the sick and gave the people 
hope. 

You come along squirting words at us, shaking your fist and call us all 
dam fools so fierce the froth slobbers over your lips . . . always 
blabbing we’re all going to hell straight off and you know all about 
it. 

I’ve read Jesus’ words. I know what he said. You don’t tlirow any 
scare into me. I’ve got your number. I know how much 3 'ou know 
about Jesus. 

He never came near clean people or dirty people but they felt cleaner 
because he came along. It was your crowd of bankers and busine^ 
men and lawyers hired the sluggers and murderers who put Jesus 
out of the running. 

I say the same bunch backing you nailed the nails into the hands of 
this Jesus of Nazareth. He liad lined up against him the same 
crooks and strong-arm men now lined up with you paying your 
way. 

This Jesus was good to look at, smelled good, listened good. He threw 
out something fresh and beautiful from the skin of his body and 
the touch of his hands wherever he passed along. 

You slimy bunkshooter, you put a smut on every human blossom in reach 
of your rotten breath belching about hell-fire and hiccupping about 
this Man who lived a clean life in Galilee. 

When are you going to quit making the carpenters build emergency 
hospitals for women and girls driven crazy TOth wrecked nerves from 
your gibberish about Jesus?—I put it to you again: Where do 
you get that stuff? What do you know about Jesus? 


^Copyright notice: From Chicago Poems and Cornhushers by Carl Sandburg. 

Copyright @ 1916, 1918, by Holt, Eineliart, and Winston. 

Eeprinted by permission of the publishers. 

3. Sandburg originally had in mind for this imom the American* oratorical 
evangelist Billy Sunday, but the poem applies to a class, a point of view, an aspect 
of human nature. The poem is an interesting cjcahiple of the expressing of genuine 
religious sentiment in tho language of the common irreverent pevgop of the atreeta. 
The poem rests heavily ui>on the Gospels. 
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Go aliead and bust all the chairs you want to. Smash a whole wagon¬ 
load of furniture at every performance. Turn sixty somersaults 
and stand, on your nutty head. If it wasn^t for the way you scare 
the women and kids I^d feel sorry for you and pass the hat. 

I like to watch a good four-flusher work, but not when he starts people 
puking and calling for the doctors. 

I like a man that’s got nerve and can pull off a great original perfor¬ 
mance, but you—you’re only a bughouse pedlar of second-hand 
gospel— yonh'Q only shoving out a phoney imitation of the goods 
this Jesus wanted free as air and sunlight. . 

You tell people living in shanties Jesus is going to fix it up all right with 
them by giving them mansions in the skies after they’re dead and 
the worms have eaten ’em. 

You tell $6 a week department store girls all they need is Jesus; you 
take a steel trust wop, dead without having lived, grey and shrunken 
at forty years of age. and you tell him to look at Jesus on the cross 
and he’ll be all right. 

You tell poor people they don’t need any more money on pay day and 
even if it’s fierce to be out of a job, Jesus’ll fix that up all right, 
all right—all thej'’ gotta do is take Jesus the way you say. 

I’m telling you Jesus Avouldn’t stand for the stuff yoa’rc handing out. 
Jesus played it different. The bankers and lav/yers of Jerusalem 
got their sluggers and murderers to go after Jesus just because 
Jesus wouldn’t play their game. He didn’t sit in with the big 
thieves. 

I don’t want a lot of gab from a bunkshooter in my religion. 

I won’t take my religion from any man who never v/orks except with 
his mouth and never cherishes any memory except the face of the 
woman on the American silver dollar. 

I ask you to come through and. show me where you’re pouring out the 
blood of your life. 

I’ve been to this suburb of Jerusalem they call Golgotha, where they 
nailed Him. and I know if the story is straight it was real blood 
ran from His hands and the nail-holes, and it was real blood spurt¬ 
ed in red drops where the spear of the Roman soldier rammed in 
between the ribs of this Jesus of Nazareth. 
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FOQ* 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


T^JTO AM It* 

My head knocks against the stars. 

My feet arc on the hilltops. 

My finger-tips are in the valleys and shores of Universal life. 

Down in the sounding foam of primal things I reach my hands and play 
with pebbles of destiny. 

I have been to hell and back many times. 

I know all about heaven, for I have talked with God. 

I dabble in the blood and guts of the terrible. 

I know the passionate seizvirc of beauty 

And the marvelous rebellion of man at all signs reading “Keep Off.” 
My name is Truth and I am the most elusive captive in the universe. 


MONOTONE* 

The monotone of the rain is beautiful, 
And the sudden rise and slow relapse 
Of the long multitudinous rain. 

The sun on the hills is beautiful. 

Or a captui'cd sunset sea-flung. 

Bannered with fire and gold. 

A face T know is beautiful— 

With fire and gold of sky and sea. 

And the peace of long warm rain. 


•Copyright ‘notice-. From Chicago roemn and Cornhnsker.t by Carl S.indburg. 

Copyright © 1910, 1918, by Holt, Kinchart, and Winston. 
Heprintcd by permission of the publishers. 
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nocturne in a deserted brickyard* 

Stuff of the moon 
Runs on the lapping sand 
Out to tlie longest shadows. 

Under the curving willows, 

And round the creep of the wave line, 

Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters 

Make a wide dreaming pamsy of an old pond in the night. 


GONE* 

Everybody loved Chick Lorimer in our town. 

Far off 

Everybody loved her. 

So we all love a wild girl keeping a hold 
On a dream she wants. 

Nobody knows now where Chick Lorimer went. 

Nobody knows why she packed her trunk ... a f(‘.w old things 
And is gone, 

Gone with her little chin 
Thrust ahead of her 
And her soft hair blowing careless 
From under a wide hat, 

Dancer, singer, a laughing passionate lover. 

Were there ten men or a hundred hunting Chick? 

Were there five men or fifty with aehing hearts? 

Everybody loved Chick Lorimer. 

Nobody knows Avliere she’s gone. 


I AM THE PEOPLE, THE MOB* 

I am the people—the mob—the erowd—the mass. 

Do you know tliat all the great work of the world is done through me? 
I am tlie 'workingman, the inventor, the maker of the world’s food and 
clbtlies. 


*Copvrioht notice: From Chicago Poems and Comhnsicers by Carl Sandburg. 
' Copyripbt (g) 191G, 1918, by Holt, Eincbart, and Winston. 

Beprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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I am the audience that witnesses history. The Na];)olcons come from me 
and the Lincolns. Tliey die. And then I send forth more Napo¬ 
leons and Lincolns. 

I am the seed ground. 1 am a prairie that will stand for much plow¬ 
ing. Terrible storms pass over me. I forget. The best of me is 
sucked out and wasted. I forget. Everything but Death comes 
to me and makes me work and. give up what I have. And I forget. 

Sometimes I growl, shake myself and spatter a few red drops for history 
to remember. Then—forget. 

When I, the People, learn to remember, when I, the People, use the 
lessons of yesterday and no longer forget who robbed me last year, 
who played me for a fool—then there vdW be no speaker in all the 
world say the name; “The People,” with any fleck of a sneer in 
his voice or any far-off smile of derision. 

The mob—the crowd—tlic nia.ss—^^vill arrive then. 


CABOOSE THOUGHTS^^ 

It’s going to come out all right—do you know? 

The sun, the birds, the grass—they know. 

They get along—and we’ll get. along. 

Some da^^s will be rainy and you will sit waiting 
And the letter you wait for won’t come, 

And I will sit watching the sky tear off grey and grey 
And the letter I wait for won’t come. 

There will be ac-ci-dents. 

I know ac-ci-dents are coming. 

Smash-ups, signals wrong, washouts, trestles rotten, 
Eed and yellow ac-ci-dents. 


^Copyright notice: From Chicago Poems and CornhvsJccrs by Carl Sandburg. 

Copyriglit © 3916, 1918, by Holt, Binehart, and Winston. 

Beprinted by pcrjiiission of the publishers. 

4. In Amcrjca the rear car on a freight traiu is called the caboose. It is the 
working office of the brakcinaii and the men who ^vork on the train. This dramatic 
monologue gives an over-all i>icture of the brakeman thinking over his whole life. 

Kentucky is an American state. Jim Hill Avas railroad financier aud builder. 
Williams and Walker arc probal»ly real persons knouai to Sandburg but not knoAvn 
to the editor. Indiana is a state. 

Des Moines is a city in the state of Iowa. Pike’s Peak is one of the .spectacular 
mountains of the Colorado Bocky Mountains, a mountain frequently mentioned in 
literature of the West. 
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But somehow and somewhere the end of the run 

The train gets put together again 

And the caboose and the green tail lights 

Fade down the right of way like a new white hope. 

I never heard a mocking-bird, in Kentucky 
Spilling its heart in the morning. 

I never saw the sno\y on Chimborazo. 

It’s a high white Mexican hat, 1 hear. 

I never had supper with Abe Lincoln. 

Nor a dish of soup with Jim Hill- 

But I’ve been around. 

I know some of tlie boys who can go a little. 

I know girls good for a burst of speed any time. 

I heard Williams and Walker 
Before Walker died in the bughouse. 

I knew a mandolin player 

Working in a barber shop in an Indiana town, 

And he thought he had a million dollars. 

I kneAV a hotel gii’l in Des Moines. 

She had eyes; I saw her and said to myself 
The sun rises and the sun sets in her eyes. 

I was her steady and her heart went pit-a-pat. 

We took away the money for a prize- waltz at a Brotherhood dance. 

She had eyes; .she was safe as the bridge over the Mississippi at 
Burlington, I inarried her. 

Last summer we took the cushions going west. 

Pike’s Peak is a big old stone, believe me. 

It’s fastened down; something you can count on. 

It’s going to come out all right—do you know? 

The sun, the birds, tlie grass—they know. 

They get along—and Ave’ll get along. 
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PRAYEUS OF STEEL* 

Lay me on <iu anvil, 0 God. 

Leat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 

Let me pry loose old walls; 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 

Lay me on an anvil, 0 God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a sky.scraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through blue nights into 
white stars. 


COOL TOMUS^ 6 

W'hpn Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he forgot the 
copperlieads and the assassin.. .in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

And Llyssos Gi’ant lost all thought of con men and Wall Street, cash 
and collateral turned ashes . .-.in the dust, in the cool tombs. 

Pocahontas' body, lovely as a i)oplar, sweet as a red haw in November 
or a pawi)aw in May, did she wonder? docs she remember? . . .in 
the dust, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, cheering a hero 
or throwing confetti and blowing tin horns . . . tell me if the lovers 
are losei-s . . . tell me if any get more than the lovers ... in the 
dust ... in the cool tombs. 


*Coi)yriyht notice: From Chicago Poems and Cornhuskers by Carl Saudburi;. 

Copyriglit © 1916, 1918, by Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. 

Reprinted by perniJssion of the publishers. 

5. '‘Copperheads’* was a name given to the Northerners during the Civil War 
who wanted to let the South secede and end the war. The line on Ulysses Grant 
refers to his troubles as president of the United States and not to his services as 
victorious general during the Civil War. Wall Street in New York City is the seat 
of financial transactions. 

Pocaliontas was an Indian maiden of early Virginia, famous in both history and 
story. See The Bridge, by Hart Crane in this anthology. 
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GRASS* 

rilo tbe bodies liigb at Austerlitz aud Waterloo. 

Shovel Ibcui under and let lue work 
I am tbe gra-ss; I cover all. 

And pile Ibem liigh at Gettysburg 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two year.s, ten years, and passengci-s ask the conductor: 
What place is this? 

Where are we nowl 

I am the grass. 

Let me work. 


JAZZ FANTASIA* 

Drum on your drums, batter on your banjoes, 
sob on the long cool Avindiug saxophones. 

Go to it, 0 jazzmen. 

Sling your knuckles on the bottoms ol; tbe happy 

tin pans, let your trombones ooze, and go busba-busba-bush 

with tbe slippery sand-paper. 

Moan like an autumn wind high in Ibe lonesome tree-lops, moan .soft like 
3 'ou wanted 

somebody terrible, cry like a racing ear sli])ping away from a motorcycle 
cop, bang-bang! 

3 'ou jazzmen, bang altogether drums, traps, banjoes, horns, tin cans—make 
two people 

fight on the top of a stairway and scratch each other’s ej^es in a clinch 
tumbling doAvn 
the stairs. 

Can the rough stuff . . . now a Mississippi steamboat pushes up 
the night river with a hoo-lioo-hoo-oo ... 


'Copyrit/lit iwtUe: t'roiii Chicapo Poms aiiJ Coruhuskns b.v (.'arl Sandburg. 

Copyright © lUKi, 1018, by Ilolt, Uiiieliart, and AViuslon. 
Bepriuted by pernrission o£ the publishers. 
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ajjd the greeii lanterns calling to the Jiigh soft stare . . 
a rod moon rides on the liumps of the low river hills ► • . 
go to it, 0-Jazzmen. 


FOUU PRELUDES ON PLAYTHINGS OP THE WIND"^ 

I 

The woman named Tomorrow 
sits with a hairpin in her teeth 
and takes lier time 

and does her Imir the way she w^ants it 
and fastens at last the last braid and coil 
and puts the hairpin where it belongs 
and turns and drawls: Well, what of it? 

My grandmother. Yesterday, is gone. 

What of it? Let the dead be dead. 

II 

The doors were cedar 
and the panel strips of gold 
and the girls were golden girls 
and the panels read and the girls chanted 
We arc the greatest city 
and the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 

'Fhe dooi’s are twisted on broken hinges. 

Sheets of i*ain swish through on the wind 

where the golden girls ran and the paue.ls read: 

We are the greatest city, 
the ga*eatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 

III 

It has happened before. 

Strong men put up a city and got 
a nation together, 

And paid singers to sij)g and women 


*Coi)i/nyhi notice: From Sinol^c and Steel by Carl Sandburg. Copyright 192ii 
by Harcourt, Braco aud World, luc. Beuewed 1948 by Car^Y 
Sandburg. Beprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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to warble: Wc are the greatest city, 
tlic greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 

And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well, 

there were rats and lizards who listeJied 
. , , and the only listeners left now 
. . . are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 

And there are black crows 

crying, “Caw, caw,’’ 

bringing mud and sticks 

building a nest 

over the words carved 

on the doors where the paiiels were cedar 

and the strips on the panels were gold 

and the golden girls came singing; 

"We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation; 
nothing like us ever was. 

Tlic only singers now arc crows crying, “Caw, caw,” 

And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and doorways. 

And the only listeners now are , . . the rats , . . and the lizards. 

IV 

The feet of tlic rats 

scribble on the doorsills; 

the hieroglyphs of the rat footprints 

cliatter the pedigrees of the rats 

and babble of the blood 

and gabble of the breed 

of the gj'andfathcrs and the great-grandfathers 

of the rats. 

And the wind sliifts 

and the dust on a doorsill shifts 

and even the writing of the rat footprints 

tells us notliiug, nothing at all 

about tlie greatest city, the greatest nation 

where tlie strong men listened 

a]id the women warbled; Nothing like us ever was. 
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from TEE PEOPLE, TE8* 

The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people will live on. 

Tliey will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds, 

The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their cai)acity to take it 
The mammoth rests between his cyclonic dramas. 

The people so often sleepy, weary, enigmatic, 
is a vast huddle with many units saying: 
earn my living. 

I make enough to get by 
and it takes all my time. 

If I had .more time 
I could do more for myself 
and maybe for others. 

I could read and study 
and talk things over 
and find out about things. 

It takes time. 

I wish I had the time,” 

The people is a tragic and comic two-face; 
liero and hoodlum: phantom and gorilla twist¬ 
ing to moan with gargoyle mouth: ”They 
buj’’ me and sell me.. .it’s a game... 
sometime I’ll break loose...” 

Once having marched 
Over the margins of animal, necessity. 

Over the grim line of sheer subsistence 
Then, man came 

To the deeper rituals of his bones. 

To the lights lighter than any bones, 

To the time for thinking things over. 

To the dance, the song, the story, 

Or the hours given over to dreaming. 

Once having so marched. 

Between the finite limitations of the five senses 
and the endless yearnings of man for the beyond 
the people hold to the humdrum bidding of work and food 
while reaching out when it comes their way 


* Copyright notice: From THE PEOPLE, YES, THEY ALL WANT TO PLAT 
HAMLET. Peprinted by pennissioii of Appleton-Ccntiiij. 
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for beyond the prism* of the five senses, 

for keepsakes lasting beyond any liunger or deatli. 

Tliis reaehing is alive. 

The panderers and liars have violated and smutted it. 
Yet this reaehing is alive yet 
for lights and keepsakes. 

The people know the salt of the sea 
and the strength of the winds 
lashing the eorners of tlie earth. 

The people take the earth 

as a tomb of rest and a eradle of liope. 

Who else speaks for the Family of Man? 

They are in tune and step 

with eonstellations of universal law. 

The people is a polychrome, 
a spectrum and a prism 
held in a moving monolith, 
a console organ of changing themes, 
a clavilux of color poems 
wherein the Sea offers fog 
and the fog moves off in rain 
and the labrador sunset shortens 
to a nocturne of clear stars 
serene over the shot spray 
of northern lights. 

The steel mill sky is alive. 

The fire breaks white and zigzfig 
shot bn a gun-metal gloaming. 

Man is a long time coming. 

Man will yet win 

Brother may yet line up with brother: 

This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 
Tliere are men who can’t be bought. 

The fireborn are at home in fire. 

The stars make no noise. 

You can’t hinder the wind from blowing. 

Time is a great teacher. 

Who can live without hope? 

In the darkness uith a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keep.s, the people march: 

‘‘Where to? what next?'” 


Vachel 

Lindsay 

1879-1931 


INTRODUCTION 


I_/INDSAY was tlie most popular and energetic of the Mid-West 
poets Avlio burst into prominence in the literary activity in and around 
the Cliica^o of the years following 1912 and the establishment of Tociry, 
edited by Miss Harriet Monroe. Lindsay, like Edgar Lee Masters and 
Carl Sandburg, eame suddenly to the attention of the public with poems 
emphasizing the oral quality of poetry, the bardic tradition. 

Although he had been writing, reading, and printing poems since 
1905, it was not until Pociry magazine printed his “General William 
Booth Enters into Heaven’’ in January, 1913, that he achieved “a 
notox'iety which so closely resembled fame.” His book Ociicrol WilljoTn 
Booth Enters into ITcavcn ai^d Other Poems, 1913, followed immediately, 
and was the first of half a dozen volumes of his poems. The Congo and 
Other Poems eamc in 1914. 

Lindsay was born in Springfield, Illinois, in 1879, in a house oxvned 
by Abraham Lincoln’s sister, near the house in which Lincoln had lived. 
Lindsay made adoration of Lincoln a part of his living experience. 
Lindsay'S parents brought him to maturity in an environment of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm of the frontier evangelical kind. He was grounded in 
the revival hjmins and the revivalistic oratory, both influences upon 
Lindsay’s poems. He spent a period at Hiram College in Ohio,- studied 
art, especially painting, and developed his own variety of democratic 
social philosophy. He was influenced by ^Whitman’s view that the 
United States themselves are the greatest poem, that democracy belongs 
to the common people. 
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Lindsay was the spokesman for the tastes and ideas of the groat mass 
of the American Mid-West in the decade of Ins dominant work. But 
he was also a missionary for art, preacliing tlic gospel of beauty on 
walking tours and on the lecture platform. 

He read liis poems to receptive audiences across America, emphasiz¬ 
ing the cadence, using a half-singing voice, being an entertainer who 
experimented in sound, restoring the ancient art of the chant. 

liindsay was an idealistic social reformer, influenced by Ruskin and 
the Christian Socialists, visualizing a society of .social justice and beauty 
and harmony. 

Lindsay’s poetry is very uneven. An attempt to bring it into order 
for evaluation is made in Henry W. Wells, The American Way in Poetry 
and in T. K. Whipple, Spokesmen (1928). S. Graham, Tramping with 
a Poet in the Rockies (1922), gives a background for Lindsay’s Going-to- 
thc-Sun poems. 

Selected Poems of Vachel Lindsay, edited by H. Spencer (193^, is 
a good volume. Biographical .studies arc Edgar Lee Masters, Rachel 
Lindsay: A Poet in America (1935); Mark Harris, City of Discontent 
(1952); Eleanor Ruggles, The West Going Heart (1939). 


POEMS 


AP.EAHAM TjyCOLK WALKS AT MIDNIGHT^ 
{In f^prinvfieldj 

It is portentous, and a thing o£ state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and down, 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love. 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us:—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and sUrt, to see him pass the door. 

His head is bowed. ITc thinks on men and kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, how ean he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 

Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 

He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wTapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 

He cannot rest uutil a spirit-dawn 

Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 

The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


*Copifrifjht notice: Pepiintod by permission of Tbc Mocmillan Company from 
Collected Poems by Vacliel Lindsay. Copyright 1914 by The 
Macmillan Company, 'Renewed 1945 by Elizabeth C. Lindsay. 
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It breaks bis lieart that kings nucst luurdor still, 

That all liis lioui-s of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace - 

That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


THE EAGLE THAT IS FORGOTTEN^ ^ 

Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone. 

Time has its.way with you there, and the elay has its own. 

*We have buried him how,’ tnought your foes, and in secret rejoiced. 
They made a brave show of their mourning, their hatred unvoiced. 
They liad snarled at you, barked at you, foamed at you day after day. 
Now you were ended. They praised you, . . . and laid you away. 

The othci*s that mourned you in silence and terror and truth. 

The widow bereft of her crust, and the boy without youth. 

The mocked and the scorned and the wounded, the lame and the poor 
That should have remembered forever,.. .remember no more. 

Where arc those lovers of yours, on what name do they call 
The lost, that in armies wept over your funeral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred high-valiant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen the sons of your sons. 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your dreaming began 
The valor that wore out your soul in the service of man. 

Sleep softly, . . . eagle forgotten, . . . under the stone, 

Time lias its wa}’^ with you there and the clay has its own. 

Sleep on, 0 brave-hearted, 0 wise man, that kindled the flame— 

To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name. 

To live in mankind, far, far more . . . than to live in a name. 


*Copyright notice: I?cpvintc<l l)y permission of Tlic ^facmillan Company from 
Collected Poems by Vacliol Lindsay. Copyright 1914 by Tho 
^tacmillan Company, Uenewed 3945 by T^.lizabcth C. Lindsay, 
1. Partly owing to this poem, John P. Altgcld (1847-1902), a governor of 
Illinois, is not forgotten. This poenv, like ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,*’ 
illustrates the way Lindsay used the Illinois materials among Avhich ho grew up to 
express his social idealism. The Altgeld picture in the poem hardly squares with 
tho historical character, but Altgeld was in one way a hero to the liberal wing of 
American thought for his act of pardoning, as governor of the state, some of tho 
anarchists who were imprisoned for participation in the Haymarket Piots and bomb 
hnniioides in Chicago. 
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THE APPLE-JlARIiEL OF JOHNNY APPLESEED"^ * 

On the mountain peak, called ‘Going-To-Thc-Sun, 

I saw gray Johnny Appleseed at prayer 
Just as the sunset made the old earth fair. 

Then darkness* eame; in an instant, like great smoke, 

Tlie sun fell down as though its great hoops broke 
And dark rich apples, poured from the dim flame 
Where the sun set, came rolling toward the peak, 

A storm of fruit, a mighty cider-reek, 

The perfume of the orchards of the world. 

From apple-shadows: red and russet domes 
That turned to clouds of glory and strange homos 
Above the mountain tops for cloud-born souls:— 

Reproofs for men who build the world like moles, 

Models for men, if they would build, the world 
As Johnny Appleseed would have it done— 

Praying, and reading the books of Swedenborg 
On the mountain top called ‘Going-To-The-Sun.' 


THE COHET OF GOING-TO-TnE-SUN'^ 

On the mountain peak, called ^Going-To-The-Suh,’ 

A comet stopped to drink from a eool spring 
And like a spirit-harp began to sing 
To us, then hurried on to reach the sun. 

We called him ‘Homer’s soul,’ and ‘Milton’s wing.’ 

The harp-sound stayed, though he went up and on. 

It turned to thunder, wdien he had quite gone— 


*Copyrifiht notice: From Goinff'to-ihC’Siin l»y VaHiol laiidMay. CopyriKlit 102.* 
by D. Appleton & Co. Copyriplit roiicwcd lOal. nopriiitod 
by permission of Appleton-CcnturA*. 

2. Lindsay was attracted by the career of John Chapman (1774-184/), familiarly 
known as Johnny Appleseed because of his life-long activity in i>lauting apple 
orchards in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and his tirelessly furnishing apple seeds to 
pioneer settlers. His life became a legend and a theme for stor>\ Thus Lindsay 
unites him with another favorite subject, the Hocky >Countains, and particularly the 
beautiful and l(?gcnd haunted peak named bj* the Indians Going-to-the-Sun, in what 
is now Glacier National Park in Montana. 

Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) was a Swedish philosopher and my.«itic whose 
followers developed into a religious cult, Emerson was interested in him and Henry 
James was reared in a Swedenborgian atmosphere ns was William Dean Howells, 
the American novelist. 
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And yet was like a soft voice of the sea, 

And every wliispcring root and every blade of grass 
And every tree 

In the whole world, and brought thoughts of old songs 
That blind men sang ten thousand years ago, 

And all the springtime hearts of es’ery nation know. 


THE ROCKETS THAT REACHED SATURN* 

On the Fourth of July^ sky rockets went up 
Over the ehureh and the trees and the town. 

Stripes and stars, riding red cars. 

Each rocket wore a red-white-and-blue gown. 

And I did not see one rocket come down. 

Next day on the hill I found dead sticks. 

Scorched like blown-out candle-wicks. 

But v;herc are the rockets? Up in the sky. 

As for the sticks, let them lie. 

Dead sticks are not the Fourth of July. 

In Saturn they grow like wonderful weeds. 

In some ways like weeds of ours, 

Tuisted and beautiful, straight and awry. 

But nodding all day to the heavenly powers. 

The stalks are smoke. 

And the blossoms green light. 

And crystalline fireworks flowers. 


^Copip'iffhi notice: From Goinff-to^the-Sun by Vachel Lindsay. Copyright 1023 by 
D. Appleton & Co. Copyright renewed 1051. Ilcprintcd by 
permission of Appleton-Centurj*. 

3. TJie Fourth of July is the American Independence Day, the Declaration of 
Independence having been adopted on July 4, 1776, in Independence Hall, 
PInJadelphia. It is customary in America to celebrate this day with fireworks, rockets, 
cpeeches—at least this in the past has been the pattern. 

The American flag is of red and white stripes with fifty white stars on a blue 

field. 
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KANSAH*-^ 


Oil, I have walked in. Kansas 
Tlirougli many a liarvest field, 

And piled the sheaves of glory there 
And down the wild rows reeled: 

Eaeh sheaf a little yellow sun, 

A heap of hot-rayed gold; 

Each binder like Creation's hand 
To mould suns, as of old. 

Straight overhead the orb of noon 
Beat down with brimstone breath: 

The desert wind from south and west 
Was blistering flame and death. 

Yet it was gay in Kansas, 

A-fighting that strong sun; 

And I and many a fellow-tramp 
Defied that wind and won. 

And we felt free in Kansas 
From any sort of fear, 

For thirty thousand tramps like us 
There harvest every year. 

She stretches arms for them to come, 
She roars for helpers then, 

And so it is in Kansas 

That tramps, one month, are men. 

We sang in burning Kansas 
The songs of Sabb.ith-school, 


’Copyright notice: Keiirintcd l>y pvriiiission of The Macmillan Com 4 iaiiy from 
Collected Poems liy Vaclicl hiiidsay. Copyright 1914 by Tlic 
Macmillan Company, Renewed 1945 by Rlizubctli C. Lindsay. 

4. Kansas is a state in the center of tlic Western plains, a wheat growing state. 
Lindsay did make a walking trip tlirougli Kansas, spreading as he said the gospel 
of beauty. 

Henry W. Wells, in Tlic American Way of Tociry (1943), wrote that Lindsay 
in ‘‘Kansas*' discloses “his sincere grasp of the Midwestern scene and its people, 
the endless fields of grain and the rough labor summoned by tho harvesting. Here 
is abundant strength with an elemental feeling for the dynamics of nature worthy 
of Van Gogii." 

“The songs of Sabbath-school" arc the hymns sung in the churches. Lindsjiy, 
like Emily Dickinson, was much influenced by both the phrasing and the rhythms of 
the hymns which he knew intimately. 

The Sherman song is the popular “Marching through Georgia." 
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Tlie “Day Star” flashing in the Bast. 

The “Vale of Eden” cool. 

We sang in splendid Kansjis 
‘•The flag that set us free”— 

That march of fifty thousand men 
*With Sherman to the sea. 

We feasted high in Kansas 
And had much milk and meat. 

The tables groaned to give us power 
Wherewith to save the wheat. 

Our beds were sweet alfalfa hay 
Within the barn-loft wide. 

The loft doors opened out upon 
The endless wheat-field tide. 

I loved to watch the windmills spin 
And watch that big moon rise. 

I dreamed and dreamed with lids half-shut^ 
The moonlight in my eyes. 

For all men dream in Kansas 
By noonday and by night, 

By sunrise yellow, red and wild 
And moonrise wild and white 

Tlie wind would drive the glittering clouds, 
Tlic cottonwoods would croon. 

And past the sheaves and through the leaves 
Came whispers from the moon. 


THE BRONCHO THAT WOULD NOT BE BROKEN^ ^ 

A little colt—broncho, loaned to the farm 
To be broken in time without fury or harm. 


*CoityritjlU iiolicc' Jlupriiitcd by permission of The Muemillun Company from 
Collected rvems by Vachcl Lindsay. Copyright 1914 by The 
Macmillan Company, Renewed 194G by Elizabeth C, Lindsay. 
5 This poem takes on an added significance and pathos as one considers the 
ereiits’ leading to the death by suicide of Lindsay himself, who was a persistent singer 
^ of the gospel of beauty. 
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Yet black crows flew past you, shouting alarm, 

Calling, “Beware” with lugubrious singing.... 

The butterflies there in the bush were romancing. 

The smell of the grass caught your soul in a trance. 

So why be a-fearing the spurs and the ti'aces, 

0 broncho that would not be broken of dancing? 

You were born with the pride of the lords great and olden 
Who danced, through the ages, in corridors golden. 

In all the wide farm-place the person most human. 

You spoke out so plainly with .squealing and eapering. 

With whinnying, snorting, contorting and prancing. 

As you dodged your- pursuers, iQoking askance. 

With Greek-footed figures, and Parthenon paees, 

0 broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 

The grasshopper’s cheered; “Keep whirling,” they said. 

The insolent sparrows called from the shed, 

“If men will not laugh, make them wish they were dead.” 

But arch were your thoughts, all malice displacing. 

Though the horse-killers came, with snake-whips advancing. 

You bantered and cantered aAvay your last chance. 

And they scourged you, with Hell in their speech and their faces, 
0 broncho that would not be bi-oken of dancing. 

“Nobody cares for you,” rattled the crows. 

As you dragged the whole reaper, next day, downi the rows. 

The three mules held back, yet yoiu danced on your toes. 

You pulled like a racer, and kept the mules chasing. 

You tangled the harne.ss with bright eyes side-glancing, 

While the drunk driver bled you—^a pole for a lance— 

And the giant mules bit at you—^keeping their places. 

0 broncho that would not be broken of 'dancing. 

In that last afternoon your boyish heart broke. 

The hot wind came down like a sledge-hammer stroke. 

The blood-sucking flics to a rare feast awoke. 

And they searched out your lyounds, your death-warrant tracing. 
And the merciful men, their religion enhancing, 

Stopped the red reaper, to give you a chance. 

Then you died on the prairie, and scorned all disgraces, 

0 broncho that would not be broken of dancing. 
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A'ylA'CT HANKS, MOTHER OP AURAHAM LINCOLN^ 

“Out of the eater eame forth meat; and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.” Judges ld:li 

A sweet girl graduate, lean as a fawn, 

The very wliirasy of time, 

Read her class poem Commencement Day— 

A trembling filigree rhyme. 

The pansy that blooms on the window sill, 

Blooms in exactly the proper place; 

And she nodded just like a pansy there, 

And her poem was all about bowers and showers, 

Sugary streamlet and mossy rill, 

All about daisies on dale and hill— 

And she Avas the mother of Buffalo Bill.** 

Another girl, a cloud-drift sort, 

Dreamlit, moonlit, marble-Avliite, 

Light-footed saint on the pilgrim shore, 

The best since New England fairies began. 

Was the mother of Barnum, the circus man. ^ 

A girl from Missouri, snippy and vain. 

As frothy a miss as any you know, 

A wren, a toy, a pink silk bow. 

The belle of the choir, she drove insane 
Missouri deacons and all the sleek. 

Her utter tomfoolery made men weak. 

Till they could not stand and they could not speak. 

Oh, queen of fifteen and sixteen, 

Missouri sweetened beneath her reign— 

And she was the mother of bad Mark Twain. 


*Copynghl uolicc: FruJii OOING-TO’TMJi'STAHS, by Vacbcl Lindsay. Copy¬ 
right 192C by 1). Appleton & Co. Copyright renewed 1954. 
Printed by permission of Applctou-Ccntury. 

6. Sec the note to Cummings* poem Buffalo Bill's.** 

7. Phineas Taylor Barnum (1810-1891) was a famous exhibitor, promoter, and 
showman. He wrote an engaging Autolfiography revealing liow he had made a 
success out of fooling a public that was eager to be fooled. 
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Not always are lions born of lions, 

Roosevelt« sprang from a palace of lace; 

On the other hand is the dizzy truth: 

Not always is beauty born of beauty. 

Some treasures wait in a hidden place. 

All over the world were thousands of belles. 

In far-off eighteen hundred and nine, 

Girls of fifteen, girls of twenty. 

Their mammas dressed them up a-plenty— 
Each garter was bright, each stocking fine. 
But for all their innocent devices. 

Their cheeks of fruit and their eyes of -wine. 
And each voluptuous design. 

And all soft glories that we trace 
In Europe’s palaces of lace, 

A girl who slept in dust and sorrow, 

Nancy Hanks, in a lost log cabin, 

Nancy Hanks had the loveliest’ face! 


8. Theodore (Teddy) Koosevelt (lSo8-1919). a ^'cowljoy*' who became presi¬ 
dent, a ''rough rider’' of the Spanish-Aiuerican War in Cuba in ISOS, was a heroic 
figure of hia generation. 

Lincoln was born in ISOO. 



Amy 

Lowell 

1874-1925 


INTRODUCTION 


Amy LOWELL is known more for her public • career in promotion 
of poetry than for her own poetic output. She wanted desperately to 
be a poet of the first rank and she failed. But her impact upon American 
literature, particularly in her furthering of the Imagist movement (what 
Ezra Pound came to call, Avith his scorn, the Amygists), is significant and 
e.vtensive. Her poems such as “Lilacs” Avere often the subject of criticism 
or parody; but “Patterns” has had many admirers; and it has appro¬ 
priateness. Her OAvn life was a Avarfare of her passions against the 
stiff brocades of convention. 

Amy LoAvell belonged to the famous LoAvell family of Massachusetts. 
She Avas born and died on the family estate at Brookline, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. She had Avealth, opportunity for travel, and the means 
to further her interest in literature. She AATote many books on literature, 
including Tcndcncks in Modern American Poetry, 1917, and a biography, 
John Keats, 1925. 

S. Foster Damon, Amy Lowell (1935). is a competent study of the 
poet and her influence, as is H. Gregory, Amy Loiocll: Portrait of the 
Poet in Hh' Time (1958). Selected Poans of Amy Lowell, edited by 
J. L. Lowes (1928), giA’es the best of her poems. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Amy Loioell (1955) AA’as edited by LeAA'is Untermeyer. 
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PATTERNS^ 

I walk down the garden patluj, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 

I walk down the patterned garden-paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 

I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 

My dress is richly figured, 

And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion. 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 

Not a softness anywhere about me. 

Only whalebone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 
Flutter in the breeze 
As they please. 

And I weep; 

For the lime-tree is in blossom 

And one small flower has dropped upon my bosom. 

And the plashing of waterdrops 
In the marble fountain 
Comes down the garden-paths. 

The dripping never stops. 


^Copyright notice: From MEX, WOMEX AXD GHOSTS, Copyright 191G by 
Amy Lowell. Beprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 
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Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding, 

But she guesses lie is near. 

And the sliding of the water 
Seems the stroking of a dear 
Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to see it lying in a heap upon the ground. 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the ground. 

I would be the pink and silver as I ran along tlie paths. 

And he would stumble after. 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword-hilt and the buckles on liis 
shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my heavy-booted lover. 

Till he caught me in the shade. 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my body as he clasped me. 
Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops. 

All about us in the open afternoon— 

I am very like to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade, 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 

Underneath the fallen blossom 
In my bosom. 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider from the Duke. 

‘Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord Hartwell 
Died jji action Thursday sc’nnight.’ 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight. 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 

‘Any aaswer. Madam,’ said my footman. 

‘No,’ I told him. 

‘See tliat the messenger takes some refreshment. 

No, no answer.’ 

And I walked into the garden. 

Up and down the patterned paths. 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 
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The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly in the sun, 
Each one. 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 

In a month lie would have been my husband 
III a month, here, underneath this lime, 

We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That si^unliglit carried blessing. 

And I answered, ‘It shall be as you have said.’ 

Now lie is dead. 

In Summer and in Winter I shall ’walk 
Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, and to snow. 
I shall go 
Up and down. 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed. 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead. 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for.? 




Ezra 

Pound 

1885 - 


INTRODUCTION 


Ezra pound was bom in Hailey, Idaho, in 1885, but liis father, 
who was a government clerk, soon moved from that Western frontier 
town to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In his college days at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Hamilton College, Pound was writing poetry; 
and he numbered among his friends and associates, AVilliam Carlos 
Williams, Marianne Moore, and Hilda Doolittle (the poet known as 
H.D.). Williams called Pound “the liveliest, most intelligent and un¬ 
explainable thing I’d ever seen,” and many people have since echoed 
these words, especially the unexplainaile. Though Pound was painfully 
self-conscious he was actively a coterie leader v/ho attracted both atten¬ 
tion and a following. Pound held a traveling fellowship for a year of 
study in Europe, then became a lecturer at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at Wabash College, Indiana He -vvas, however, dismissed from his 
position teaching Romance languages and literature at the latter college 
after four months for being, as the president of the college said, too 


much the “Latin Quarter” type. 

Pound went at once to Europe where he has lived most of his life 
since, except for his years of detention in Washingtoii, D. C., following 
the Second World War. He published his first volume of poems in 
Venice in 1908. Personae was published in London in 1909, and 
Exultations immediately thereafter. 


“The Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” in October, 1909, when Pound 
was twenty-four, brought him attention in poetic circles in Europe and 
A^neriea When the magazine Poetry was started in Chicago in 1.1.-, 
edited by Miss Harriet Monroe, who had read Pound with aditnratiou. 
Pound became the London correspondent of the magazine and extended 
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the range of his influence upon modern poetry. He was active for the 
remainder of the war decade in promoting and encouraging little literary 
magazines as an outlet for the new and far from popular poetry. 

He also gave himself to translations from the Chinese (Cathay, 1915) 
and to extensive work in the medieval period of Europea., literature 
and history. The war and its impact in developing what Pound con¬ 
sidered a cheap and ruinous “patriotism’* expressed in sentimental terras 
led to his withdrawal from England to the continent, to Paris, where he 
was associated wdth James Joyce., and man}" other witers, and then in 
1924, to Italy. 

When T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land was published it was dedicated 
to “Ezra Pound, il miglior fabbro,’’ the master Avorker, the term which 
Dante had used to characterize liis own master. 

In June, 1939, Hamilton College, where Pound received his B. A. 
degree, awarded him a Doctor of Letters degree, saying, “Your feet have 
trodden paths...into Provencal and Italian poetry, into Anglo-Saxon 
and Chinese. From all of these excursions' you have brought back 

treasure_Your range of interests is immense, and whether or not 

your theories of society survive, your name is permanently linked with 
the development of English poetry in the 20th century. Your reputation 
is international, you have guided many poets into new paths, you have 
pointed new directions.. .you have ever been a generous champion of 
younger writers., .’’ 

Pound was an active force in the publication in America of Frost, 
Eliot, D. II. Lawrence, Tagore, Yeats. He was helpful also in the 
publishing of Jame.s Joyce’s Ulysses, in part, serially in the Little Ee- 
view. Thus he expressed his acute sense of Avhat is fresh and valid in 
literature. 

Pound emphasized the quality of sound in poetry—that is, the poem 
heard spoken. He resolved the matter of discord by using periods of 
rest. He concerned himself with the possible presentation of a poem on 
a page to show its quality, as music is written on a page. 

Pound’s search through earlier poetry which was dominantly oral 
emphasized his interest in and application of this spoken quality of 
poetry. 

In his development as a writer and critic of literary values Pound 
entered prominently into the literary circle around T. E. Hulnu- in the 
Soho section of London following his arrival in London in 1909; the 
Imagism which flourished for a few years around 1913-1915; and Vorticism, 
an ephemeral movement which did not bring forth the literary excellence 
of the earlier groups. 
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With the publication of Eurjli Seltoxjn Matiierley and liis departure 
from London in 1920, Pound was essentially through with group activity 
and was turning toward individual effort and the -writing of his Cantos. 
Parallel with this literary pursuit and undoubtedly connected with it is 
Pound’s increasing interest in social and political organization and the 
violence of his anti-capitalism and the extremity of his monetary views. 
In 1945 he was taken into governmental custody by the United States 
and charged with treason—^though never tried, and the charges were later 
withdrawn—, and confined in a hospital for the insane. He continued to 
write and publish his Cantos and in 1949 the Bollingen Award was given 
to him for the Pisan Cantos. The circumstances surrounding Pound and 
this award caused a wide discussion in America. Pound was released 
from custody in 1958 on condition that he leave the United States. He 
returned to Italy. 

Over twentieth century English and American poetry his figure looms 
large. His life has been marked by controversy and the ultimate place 
of his poetry and his literary influence will continue to be discussed. 

The Cantos were designed to cover loosely the wreckage of human 
civilization in the ancient, the medieval, and the modern periods. They 
emphasize the infidelity of man ;and the resulting catastrophe. They 
are complex in structure and far-reaching in allusion, using the pattern 
of association. The two passages used here are intended merely as 
samples. 

The books on Pound are numerous and very uneven. Ezra. Poxind’s 
Mauherley, by John Espey (1955), is a good study. D. D. Paige edited 
Ezra L. Pound; Letters, 1907-1941 (1950). The Poetry of Ezra Pound, 
by Alice S. Amdur (1936), and The Poetry of Ezra Pound, by Hugh 
Kenner (1951), are introductions to Pound’s poetry. Lewis Leary edited 
four studies of the Cantos, Motive and Method in the Cantos of Ezra 
Pound (1954). 


A RETROSPECT [OF IMAGISMj* 


Xhere has been so much scribbling about a new fashion in poetry, 
that I may perhaps be pardoned tliis brief recapitulation and retrospect. 

In tlie spring or early summer of 1912, “H.D.,’’ [Hilda Doolittle] 
Richard Aldington and myself decided that we were agreed upon the 
three principles following: 

1. Direct treatment of the thing’’ whether subjective or objective. 

2. To use absolutely no word that does not contribute to the pre¬ 
sentation. 

3. As regarding rhythm: to compose in the sequence of the musical 
plirase, not in sequence of a metronome. 

Upon many points of taste and of predilection we differed, but 
agreeing upon these three positions Ave thought we had as much right to 
a group name, at least as much right, as a number of French ‘‘schools” 
proclaimed by Mr. Flint in the August number of Harold Munro’s 
magazine for 1911. 

This school has since been “joined” or “followed” by numerous 
people who, Avhatever their merits, do not show any signs of agreeing 
Avith the second specification. Indeed vers libre has become as prolix 
and as verbose as any of the flaccid varieties that preceded it. It lias 
brought faults of its OAvn. The actual language and phrasing is often 
as bad as that of our elders Avithout catu the excuse that the Avords are 
shoveled in to fill a metric pattern or to complete, the noise of a rhyme- 
sound. Whether or not the phrases folloAved by the folloAA^ers are musical 
must be left to the reader’s decision. At times I can find a marked metre 
in ‘vers libres,’ as stale and hackneyed as any pseudo-Swinburnian, at 
times the Avriters seem to folloAv no musical structure AA’hateA’er. But it 
is, on the Avhole, good that the field should be plouglied. Peiliaps a feAV 
good poems have come from the new method, and if so it is justified. 

Criticism is not a circumscription or a set of prohibitions. It pro¬ 
vides fixed points of departure. It may startle a dull reader into alert¬ 
ness. That little of it Avhich is good is'mostly in stra^" phrases; or if it 
be an older artist helping a younger it is in great measure but rules of 
thumb, cautions gained by experience. 


Copyright notice: Copyright by Ezra Pound, Ph.D., M.A., D. Litt. 
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I set together a few phrases on practical working about the time 
the first remarks on imagisme were published. The first use of the 
word ‘'Imagiste’’ was in my note to T. E. Hulme’s five poems, printed 
at the end of my *'Eipostes’’ in the autumn of 1912. I reprint my 
cautions from Poetry for March. 1913. 

An '‘Image** is that which presents an intellectual and emotional 
complex in an instant of time. I use the term "complex** rather in 
the technical sense employed by the newer psychologists, such as Hart, 
though we might not agree absolutely in our application. 

It is the presentation of such a "complex*^ instantaneously which 
gives that sense of sudden liberation; that sense of freedom from time 
limits and space limits; that sense of sudden growth, which we experience 
in the presence of the greatest works of art. 

It is better to present one Image in a lifetime than to produce 
voluminous works. 

All this, however, some may consider open to debate. The immediate 
necessity is to tabulate A LIST OF DON’TS for tho.se beginning to 
write verses. I can not put all of them i)ito Mosaic negative. 

To begin with, consider the three propositions (demanding direct 
treatment, economy of words, and the sequence of the mu-sical phrase), 
not as dogma—^never consider anything as dogma—but as the result of 
long contemplation, which, even if it is some one else’s contemplation, 
may be worth consideration. 

Pay no attention to the criticism of men who have never themselves 
written a notable work. Consider the discrepancies between the actual 
writing of the Greek poets and dramatists, and the theories of the 
Graeco-Roman grammarians, concocted to explain their metres. 

Use no superfluous word, no adjective, which does not reveal some¬ 
thing. 

Don’t use such an expression as "dim lands of peace.** It dulls 
the image. It mixes an abstraction with the concrete. It comes from 
the writer’s not realizing that the natural object is always the adequate 
symbol. 

Go in fear of abstractions. Do not retell in mediocre verse what has 
already been done in good prose. Don’t think any intelligent person is 
going to be deceived when you try to shirk all the difficulties of the un¬ 
speakably'' difficult art of good prose by chopping your composition into 
line lengths. 

Wliat the expert is tired of today the public will be tired of to¬ 
morrow. 
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Don^t imagine tliat the art of poetry is any simpler than the art 
of music, or that you can please the expert before you have spent at 
least as much effort on the art of verse as the average piano teacher 
spends on the art of music. 

Be influenced by as many great artists as you can, but have the 
decency either to acknowledge the debt outright, or to try to conceal 
it. 

Don’t allow ‘‘influence” to mean merely that you mop up the 
particular decorative vocabulary of some one or two poets whom you 
happen to admire. A Turkish war correspondent was recently caught 
red-handed babbling in his despatches of “dove-gray” hills, or else it 
w^as “pearl-pale,” I can not remember. 

Use either no ornament or good ornament. 
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A PACT 

I make a pact with you, Walt Whitman— 
I have detested you long enough. 

I come to you as a grown child 
Who has liad a pig-headed father; 

I am old enough now to make friends. 

It was you that broke the new wood, 

Now is a time for carving. 

We have one sap and one root— 

Let there be commerce between us. 


AiV IMMOBALITT 

Sing we for love and idleness, 

Naught else is worth the having. 

Though I have been in many a land. 

There is naught else in living. 

And I would rather have my sweet. 

Though rose-leaves die of grieving, 

Tlian do high deeds in Hungary 
To pass all men’s believing. 


A VIRGINAL 

No, no! Go from me. I have left her lately. 

I will not spoil my sheath with lesser brightness. 
For my surrounding air hath a new lightness; 

Slight are her arms, yet the’y have bound me straitly 
And left me cloaked as with a gauze of aether; 

As with sweet leaves; as with subtle clearness. 
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Oh, I liave picked up magic in her nearness 
To sheatlie me half in half the things that sheathe .her. 
No, no! Go from me. I have still the flavour. 

Soft as spring wind that’s come from birchen bowers. 
Green come the shoots, aye April in the branches. 

As winter’s wound with her sleight hand she staunches, 
Hath of the trees a likeness of the savour: 

As white their bark, so white this lady’s hours. 


THE RETURN 

See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 

Tlie trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering! 

See, they return, one, and by one, 

With fear, as half awakened; 

As if the snow should hesitate 
And murmur in the wind, 

and half turn back; 
These were the “Wing’d-with-Awe,” 
Inviolable, 

Gods of the Avinged shoe! 

With them the silver hounds, 

sniffing the trace of air! 


Haie! Haie! 

These were the swift to harry; 
These the keen-scented; 

These were the souls of blood. 


Slow on the leash, 

pallid the leash-men! 
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BALLAD OF THE GOODLY FERE ^ 

Simo 7 i Zcloics speakelh it soinewhilc after the Crucifixion 

Ha’ we lost the goodliest fere o’ all 
For the priests and the gallows tree? 

Aye lover lie was of brawny men, 

O’ ships and the open sea. 

When they came wi’ a host to take Our Man 
His smile was good to see, 

**First let these go!” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 

‘‘Or I’ll see ye damned,” says he. 

Aye he sent us out through the crossed high spears 
And the scorn of his laugh rang free, 

‘‘Why took ye not me when I 'walked about 
Alone in the town?” says he. 

Oh we drunk his “Hale” in the good red wine 
When we last made company. 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere 
But a man o’ men was he. 

I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free, 

That they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury. 

They’ll no’ get him a’ in a book I think 
Though they write it cunningly; 

No mouse of the scrolls was the Goodly Fere 
But aye loved the open sea. 

If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere 
They are fools to the last degree. 

“I’ll go to the feast,” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 

“Though I go to the gallows tree.” 


1. The Goodly Fore or good companion, Jesus of Nazareth, liad twelve intimate 
followers or apostles. The source for the background of this poem is the four Gospels 
of the New Testament. St. Simon Zelotcs, one of the apostles, had been previously a 
Zealot, a fanatically conservative sect dedicated to the Torah. Ho is mentioned in 
Luke 6:15 and Acts 1:13 as Simon the Zealot and in Matthew 10:4 and Mark 3:18 as 
Simon the Cananacan. 

• References are made in the poem to events in the life of Jesus reported in the 
Gospels. The tree means the cross upon which ho was ci-ucificd. Ho is reported to 
have appeared to men after the crucifixion, an idea used in the end lines. 
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''Ye lia’ seen me heal the lame and blind, 
And wake the dead,’’ says he, 

“Ye shall see one thing to master all: 

’Tis how a brave man dies on the tree.’’ 

A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 

1 have seen him upon the tree. 

He cried no cry when they drave the nails 
And the blood gushed hot and. free. 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave tongue 
But never a cry cried he. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 
On the hills o’ Galilee, 

They whined as he walked out calm between, 
Wi’ his eyes like the grey o’ the sea. 

Like the sea that brooks no voyaging 
With the winds unleashed and free. 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddenly. 

A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A mate of the wind and sea, 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere 
Tliey are fools eternally. 

I ha’ seen him eat o’ the honey-comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 


THE RIVER’MERCHANT^S WIFE: A LETTERS 

\ 

While my hair was still cut straight across my forehead 
I played about the front gate, pulling flowers. 


2. This poem is a translation from tlie work of Li Po (701-702), sometimes 
called China's greatest poet. Pound translated many poems from the Chincso and 
he admitted owing much to the high quality of visual art in the works of the great 
Oriental poets’. 
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You came by on bamboo stilts, playing horse. 

You walked about my seat, playing with blue plums. 

And we went on living in the village of Chokaii: 

Two small people, without dislike or suspicion. 

At fourteen I married Sly Lord you. 

I never laughed, being bashful. 

Lowering my head, I looked at the wall. 

Called to, a thousand times, I never looked back. 

At fifteen I stopped scowling, 

I desired my dust to be mingled with your 
Forever and forever and forever. 

Why should I climb the look out? 

At sixteen you departed. 

You went into far Ku-to-yen, by the river of swirling eddies. 

And you have been gone five months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise overhead. 

You dragged your feet when you went out. 

By the gate now, the moss is grown, the different mo.sses. 

Too deep to clear them away! 

The leaves fall early this autumn, in wind. 

The paired butterflies are already yellow with August 
Over the grass in the West garden; 

They hurt me. I grow older. 

If you are coming down through the narrows of the river Kiang, 
Please let me know beforehand, 

And I will come out to meet you 
As far as Cho-fu-sa. 


AliClEI^T 

Winter is icumen in, 

Lhude sing Goddamm, 

Eaineth drop and staineth slop. 

And liow the wind doth ramml 
Sing : Goddamm. 


3. This poem is obviously written as a companion poem to tlic early English 
lyric ''Sumer is icumen in’^ and it rcflcct.s Pound’s dissatisfaction witli his age, a 
theme developed in the ^lauberley poems and in other works, especially the Cantos, 
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Skidck'lli bus and sloppclh us, 

All ague liath iiiy ham. 

Freezclli river, turiietli liver, 

Damn you, sing; Goddainm. 

Goddainm, Goddamm, ’tis wliy I am, Goddainm, 
So ’gainst the winter’s balm 
Sing goddamm, damin, sing Goddamm, 

Sing goddamm, sing goddamm, DAMM. 


BALLAD FOR GLOOM 

For God, our God is a gallant foe 
TJiat playeth behind the veil. 

I liavc loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest, 

I have loved my God as a maid to man— 

But lo, tliis thing is best: 

To love your God as a gallant foe that plays behind the veil; 

To meet your God as the night winds meet beyond Arcturus’ pale. 

I liave played with God for a woman, 

I have staked wuth my God for truth, 

I have lost to my God as a man, clear-eyed— 

His dice be not of ruth. 

For I am made as a naked blade, 

But Iiear ye this thing in sooth: 

Who loseth to God as man to man 

Shall wdn at the turn of the game. 

I have drawn my blade where the lightnings meet 
But the ending is the same: 

Who loseth to God as the sword blades lose 
Shall win at the end of the game. 

For God, our God is a gallant foe that playeth behind the veil. 
WJiom God deigns not to overthrow hath need of triple mail. 
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tee best 


0 liclplcss few ill my country, 
0 I’cmnaiit enslavcil! 

Arlisls broken against Lcr, 
A-stray, lost in the villages, 

M istrusteil, spoken-against. 

Lovers of beauty, starved, 
Tliwarted with systems. 
Helpless against the control; 


You who can not wear ycvuselves out 
By persisting to successes. 

You who can only speak, 

"V^Mio can not steel yourselves into reiteration; 

You of the finer sense. 

Broken agaiusjt false knowledge. 

You who can know at first hand. 

Haled, shut in, mistrusted; 

Take thought: 

I have weathered^ the storm, 

I have beaten out my exile. 


SALVTATION 

0 generation of the thoroughly smug 
and thoroughly uncomfortable, 

I liavc seen fishermen picnicking in the sun, 
I have seen them with \intidy faihilics. 

I liave seen their smiles full of teeth 
and licard ungainly laughter. 

And I am haptiier than you are, 

And tlioy were liappier than I am; 

And tlic fish swim in the lake 
and do not even own clothing. 
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FURTllEK Ih'STBUCTIONS 

CouK', my songs, let us express our baser passions, 

Let us express our envy of the man witli a steady job and no worry 
about tlic future. 

You are very idle, iny songs. 

I fear you Avill couie to a bad end. 

You stand about in the streets, 

Y'ou loiter at the corners and bus-steps, 

Y’ou do next to notbing at all. 

You do not even express our inuer nobilities, 

You will come to a very bad end. 

And 1? 

I have gone half eraeked, 

I. have talked to you.so much that I almost see you about me, 

Insolent little beasts, shameless, devoid of clothing! 

But you, newest song of the lot, 

You are not old enough to liave done much misehief, 

I will get you a green coat out of China 
AVith dragons worked upon it, 

I will get you the searh‘t silk trousm-s 

From tlie statue of the infant Clirist in Santa Maria Novella, 

Lest they say we are lacking in taste. 

Or tliat there is no caste in this family. 
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From JIUGE SELWYN MAUBEULEY ’^ 
Life and ConiaoU 

[Summer summons us iuto tbc shade] 
—^Nemesianus EC. IV 

[E P. Ode on the Choice of his Torn!)] 

For tbree years, out of key Avith his time, 
lie strove to resuscitate the dead art 
Of poetry; to maintain ‘‘tlic sublime’’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start— 

No, hardly, but seeing he had been born 
In a half-savage country, out of date; 

Beut resolutely on wringing lilies from the acorn; 
Capaneus; trout for factitious bait; 

[For we know all the things which are in Troy] 
Caught in the unstopped car; 

Giving the rocks small lee-way 

The chopped seas held him, therefore, that year. 


4. T. S. Eliot’wrote in bis introduction to Esra JPouncl, Selected Poems (1928) 
of ‘‘Hugh Sclwyii Maubciicy''; .“This seems to mo a groat poem....The poem 
seems to mo when you havo marked tho sopkjstication and the- great variety of tbc 
verse, verso of a man who knows bis way about, to bo a positive document of sensi¬ 
bility. It is compact of the experience of a certain man in a certain place at a cer¬ 
tain lime; and it is also a document of an epoch; it is genuine tragedy and comedy; 
and it is, in tho best sense of •Arnold’s* worn phrase, *a criticism of life.’ ” 

The poem marks Pound’s alienation from his age and his withdrawal into Italian 
exile. Tliere arc ten Mauberley poems, of which tho first five, used here, form a 
compact sequence and give the essence of tho whole. 

Bracketed phrases appear in tho original publication of the poem In various 
foreign languages. Pound used in his poetry several foreign languages, including 
Ercnch, Greek and Latin. 

“Ode on the Choice of his Tomb’’ has a background in the poems of Ronsard 
and Mallarme, especially the latter’s “The Tomb of Edgar Poo’’ w’hoso initials are 
tho same as Pound’s. Mallarme’s poem has the line “Bonner un sens plus pur aux 
mots de la tribu,” wliich is given by Eliot in Little Giddings as “To purify 
the didlect of the tribe.’’ Pound gives expression to the sentiment of tho line in 
these first two poems. 

Capaneus of Ai*gus appears in The Seven Against Thebes by Aeschylus as an 
opponent of tlie gods, for which impiety he is struck dead by lightning. 

Stanzas three and four use the adventures of Ulysses (or Odysseus). 

“Tho thirtieth year of his life” is a phrase from a poem by Francois Villon 
(1431-1463?). TJiis phrase is also used by T. S. Eliot, MacLcish, and others as a 
cliche for retrospection. 
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His true Penelope Avas Flaubert. 

He fislied by obstinate isles; 

Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather, than the mottoes on sun-dials. 

Unaffected by ‘‘the march of events,” 

He passed from men’s memory in [the thirtieth year 
of liis life]; the case presents 
No adjunct to the Sluses’ diadem. 


11 


The age demanded an image 
Of its accelerated-grimace, 

Something for the modern stage, 

Not, at any rate, an Attic grace; 

Not, not certainly, the obscure reveries 
Of the iiiAvard gaze; 

Better mendacities 

Than the classics in paraplu*ase!' 

The “age demanded” chiefly a mould in pla.ster, 
Made with no loss of time, 

A prose kinema, not, not assuredly, alabaster 
Or tlie “sculpture” of rhyme. 

in 


Tile tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 
Supplants the mousselinc of Cos, 
The pianola “replaces” 

Sappho’s barbitos.^ 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

Pliallic and ambrosial 


5. Beginning Poem III, the barbitos or lyre of the Greek poetess of love 
Sappho is contrasted with tlic modem mechanical pianola.' This is tho biting satirical 
thrust of the succeeding contrasts which all add nn to tawdry cheapness. Samothraco 
is a Greek island, once the seat of religious mystery. 

' ‘ Wafermeans the bread of tho Last Supper, tho basis for the mass and 
tho communion service. 

Pisistratus was tho Athenian dictator who died in 527 B.C. 

Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode has tho line, *'What God, what hero, what man 
shall we loudly praise?” 
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Made way for macerations; 
Caliban casts out Ariel 

All things arc a flowing, 

Sage Hcraclcitus says; 

But a tawdry cheapness 
Shall outlast our days. 

Even the Cluistian beauty 
Defects—after Saraothraee; 
We see [the beautiful] 
Decreed in the market place. 


Faun\s flesh is not to us, , 

Nor tlie saint’s vision. 

We have the press for wafer; 
Franchise for circuineision. 

All men, in law, arc equals. 

Free of Pisistratus, 

We choose a knave or an eunuch 
To rule over us. 

0 bright Apollo, 

[What man, what hero, what God] 

What god, man, or hero 

Shall 1 place a tin wreath upon ’ 


IV o 


These fought in any ease, 
and .some believing, 

[for home], in any ease... 

Some quick to arm, 

.some for adventure, 
some from fear of weakjie.ss, 

.some from fear of censure, 

.some for love of slaughter, in imagination, 
learning later, •. 

.some in fear, learning love of slaughter; 


(5. Poeiii IV p.'irliciilarl.v coiitnist.s sliarplr with 
Horace's Third Ode: ‘‘It is sweet and appropriiito 


the pjilnotic idea c.\iire.ssod in 
to die for one's country." 
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Died some, [for country] 

[not sweetly or appropriately] 
walked eye-deep in liell 
believing in old men's lies, then unbelieving 
came home, home to a lie, 
home to many deceits, 
home to old lies and new infamy; 
usury age-old and age-thick 
and liars in public places. 

Daring as never before, wastage as never before. 
Young blood and high blood, 
fair cheeks, and fine bodies; 
fortitude as never before 

frankness as never before, 
disillusions as never told in the old days, 
hysterias, trench confessions, 
laughter out of dead bellies. 

r 


There died a myriad. 

And of the best, among them. 

For an old hitch gone in the teeth, 
For a botched civilization, 

Cliarm, smiling at the good mouth. 
Quick eyes gone under earth ^s lid, 

For two gross of broken statues, 
For a few thousand battered books. 


ENVOI aoio)^ 

Go,, duml-horn hook, 

Tell her that sang nic once that song of Lawes: 
Hadst thou hut song 


7. "Envoi'’ was used in 1019 to introduce tlio ^raiibcrloy poems added in 1920. 
Tlio poem rests heavily on ‘*Go, Lovely Iwosc" hy Edmund Waller, who died in 
3687. Henry Lawes, an English composer, was a friend and associate of John 
:N[ilton, 
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^5 ihoH hast subjects known. 

Then wove there cause in thee that should condone 
Even my faults that heavy upon me lie, 

And build her glories their longevity. 

Tell her that sheds 
Such treasure in the air, 

Recking naught else but that her graces give 
Life to the moment, 

I would bid them live 

As roses might, in magic amber laid, 

Red overwrought with orange and all mode 
One'substance and one colour 
Braving time. 

Tell her that goes 

With song upon her li 2 )s 

But sings not out the song, nor knows 

The maker of it, some other mouth, 

May be as fair as hers. 

Might, in new ages, gain her worshippers, 

When our two dusts with Waller\s shall be laid. 
Siftings on siftings in oblivion. 

Till change hath broken down 
All things save,Beauty alone. 


CANTO XLY B 

With Usnra 

With usura hath no man a house of good stone 
each block cut smooth and well fitting 
that design might cover their face, 
with usura 

hath no man a painted paradise on his church wall 
harpes et luthes 

or where virgin recoivetli message 


8. The ^raiibcrlcy Poem IV, with its line usury age-old and age-thick,'’ 
introduces the theme of usury, 'a subject emphasized in the work of Pound. Pound 
uses the medieval idea that usury is a '^sih against nature," an unnatural increase; 
for such "increase" belongs to the living and not to "dead" metals, nor is usury a 
development by creation as arc the works of living art. 
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and halo projects from incision, 
with usura 

sceth no man Gonzaga his heirs and his concubines 

no picture is made to endute nor to live with 

but it is made to sell and sell quickly 

with usura, sin against nature, 

is tliy bread ever more of stale rags 

is tliy bread dry as paper, 

witli no mountain wheat, no strong flour 

with usura the line grows thick 

witli usura is no clear demarcation 

and no man can find site for his dwelling. 

Stone cutter is kept from his stone 

weaver is k^pt from his loom 

WITH L3URA 

wool comes not to market 

sheep bringeth no gain witli usura 

Usura is a murrain, usura 

blunteth the needle in the maid’s hand 

and stoppeth - the spinner’s cunning. Pietro Lombardo 

came not by usura 

Duccio came not by usura 

nor Pier della Francesca; Zuan Bellin’ not by usura 
nor was ‘La Calurmia’ painted. 

Came not hy usura Angelico; came not Ambrogio Praedis, 
Came no church of cut stone .signed: Adamo me fecit. 

Not b}’^ usura St. Trophime 
Not by usura Saint Hilaire, 

Usura rusteth the cliisel 

It rusteth the craft and the craftsman 

It gnaweth the thread in the loom 

None learncih to weave gold in her pattern; 

Azure hath a canker by usura; cramoisi is unbroidered 

Emerald findeth no Memling 

Usura slayeth the child in. the womb 

It staycth the young man’s courting 

It hath brought palsey to bed, lyeth 

between tlie young bride and her bridegroom 

CONTRA NATURAM 
Tliey luivc brouglit whores for Eleusis 
Corpses arc set to banquet 
at behest of usura. 
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From CANTO LXXXI 
What thou lovest avcII remains, 

the rest is dross 

What thou lov’st well shall not be reft from thee 
What thou lov’st well is Ihj' true heritage 
Whose world, or mine or theirs 

or is it of none? 

First came the seem, then thus the palpable 

Elj-sium, though it were in the halls of hell. 

What thou lovest well is thy true heritage 

The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 

Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 
Made courage, or made order, or made grace. 

Pull down thy vanity, I say pull down. 

Learn of the green world what can be thy place 
III' scaled invention or true artistry, 

Pull down thy vanity, 

Paquin pull down! 

The green casque has outdone j'our elegance. 

‘Master tliyself, then others shall thee beare’ 

Pull down thy vanity 
Thou art a beaten dog beneath the hail, 

A swollen magpie in a fitful sun. 

Half black half white 

Nor knowst’ou wing from tail 

Pull down thy vanity 

How mean thy hates 

Fostered in falsity, 

Pull down thy vanitj'. 

Rathe to destroy, niggard in charity. 

Pull down thy vanity, 

I say pull down. 

But to have done instead of not doing 
this is not vanity 
To have, with decency, knocked 
That a Blunt should open 

To have gathered from the air a live tradition 

or from a fine old eye the unconquered flame 

This is . not vanity. 

Here error is all in the not done, 
all in tlic diffidence that faltered. 


Hart 

Crane 

1899-1932 


INTRODUCTION 


Waldo FKANK in his introduction to The Collected Poems of 
Hart Crane (1933) wrote of the great tradition, coming from Egypt, 
Israel, and Greece, and pei-sisting tlirough Western civilization, as the 
will “to recreate the individual and the group in the image of values 
called divine.” This great tradition has been unbroken from Moses 
and the ancients, but it must, in light of the modern world, be trans-- 
figured. “The poetry of Whitman was still founded on the substance 
of the old order. The poetry of Hart Crane is a deliberate continu¬ 
ance of the great tradition in terms of our industrialized world.” 

Hart Crane was born in Ohio in 1899, the son of a business man, 
a manufacturer of candy. By the age of sixteen Crane was writing 
poetry of a distinctively high level, but his desire for a life in the 
literary art was opjTosed in his family. His life was dark and troubl¬ 
ed, probably placing him along with Edgar Allan Poe as one of the 
two most emotionally disturbed and disintegrated of our significant 
American writers. 

The unstable family life of the Crane parents resulted in separa¬ 
tion Avhen Crane was sixteen. He visited Avith his mother in the 
Caribbean Islands, ])articularly the Isle of Pines south off the coast 
of Cuba, absorbing the tropical lushucss of sight and sound, the waters 
and the landscape. This fulsomoness of sensuous surroundings enter¬ 
ed deeply into his life and his poetic practice. He visited both Paris 
and New York aiul absorbed, also, the life of great modern cities. 

Crane quarreled with his father and attempted to manage his own 
life—^Avhich meant also supporting himself, a problem he was never 
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able to solve satisfactorily. He worked at various uncongenial or un¬ 
rewarding tasks, factory worker, ineclmuic, clerk, advertising copy 
writer, living in New York or Cleveland, never able or willing to re¬ 
main long at any one position. 

But lie was reading T. S. Eliot, Donne, the important new conti¬ 
nental writers, the Elizabethans, Whitman, j\Ielville, and he was in 
contact with some of the current New York writers. His personal 
life was one of chaotic irregularity. 

However, he. was vTiting also some of his striking short lyrics 
and by the time he was nineteen he was at work on The Bridge, He 
was assisted in this, project by generous gifts from a New York banker, 
Otto H. Kahn, and lie was variously assisted by many spnpatlietic 
friends. He was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship which took him 
to ^loxico, with freedom to write, but. he found that his personal dis¬ 
integration made writing almost impossible. Returning from Mexico 
toward New York ho jumped from the ship and vanished into the sea 
which had been in his poetry one of his major symbols. He died 
April 27, 1932, not yet thirty-three years old, leaving behind him a 
thin volume of poems which was about all he had salvaged from a life 
of emotional turbulence and maladjustment. 

His life is disturbing and challenging and it has been interesting¬ 
ly presented in biographies by both Philip Horton and Brom Weber, 
but the life need not distract us from the poems, though the life docs 
throw much light upon the poems. 

There is an organic soundness in texture and music in Crane’s 
work, though there is an oblique compression to his phrases and in liis 
metaphors. He, for instance, uses the image ‘‘adagios of islands” in 
“Voyages II” in a compressed suggestion that the scattered islands 
of the beautiful Caribbean Sea arc like the steps of an adagio dancer. 
Crane has made an interesting comment upon his method of poetic 

composition using this metaphor as an example. He spoke of the way 

the impressionist sees ivith the eye, but his method was to see through 
the eye. He connected himself historically with Donne, BlakC; Baude¬ 
laire, Rimbaud in this process. He wrote: “The poem must be de¬ 
rived from the implicit dynamics of the materials used.,, (Thus) 
the entire construction of the poem is raised on the organic principle 
of a ‘logic of metaphor’..,..” He then cites the example: “When 

in ‘Voyages IF I speak of ‘adagios of islands,’ the reference is to the 

motion of a boat through islands [the West Indies] clustered thickly, 
the rhvthni of the motion, etc. And it seems a much more direct and 
creative statement than any more logical employment of words such 
as ‘coasting slowly through the islands,’ be.sides ushering in a whole 

world of music.” 
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Crane’s longest and most ambitious poem—and one of tlic most 
durable of the modern Ameriean attempts at a poem which might be 
called epic (or as Koy Pearce says, a surrogate epic)—is The Bridge 
over which Crane struggled for years before publishing it in 1930 in 
what he and most critics have concluded is an uncompleted state. By 
1923 Crane wrote in a letter to a friend, Gorham ^lunsoii, fhe mOrc 
I think about my Bridge poem the more thrilling its symbolical possi- 

bililies become.” 

The poem owes much to Whitman; in fact Crane felt his problem 
was to keep from oAving too much to ■\Vhitman. It is as a poem an 
attempt to encompass “the myth of America,” using the symbol of 
Brooklyn Bridge as basis. Crane saiv the great bridge from Brooldyn 
Itcights, from the same house, the same room, from Avhicli the engineer 
Washington Roebling had OA'crlooked the construction of the bridge, 
the first of the great suspension bridges of the world. In that room he 
worked on his poem. His poetic imagination was grounded in a theory 
that modern poetry must integrate the machine, the complexities of in¬ 
dustrial civilization. “For unless poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., 
acclimatize it as naturally and as casually as trees, cattle, galleons castles 
and all other human associations of the past, then poetry has failed 
of its full contemporary function.” 

The bridge for Ci'ane is used mythically as the iicav “w'ord,” the 
“logos,” in man’s quest for the Absolute. As L. S. Derabro Avrote, 
“r/ie Bridge is...an account of the exiled poet’s quest for a logos in 
Avhich the Absolute that he has knoAvn in his imagination aviII be made 
intelligible to the Avorld. As that logos, the Bridge is neither a god 
nor a myth unto itself; rather it ‘lends a myth to God,’ or is the myth 
by Avhich the Absolute makes itself understood in the modern world: 
it is the ncAV embodiment of the Word...just as in the ‘Aa'C Maria 
section, Christ is the old embodiment of the Word to Columbus.” 

Crane conceived his The Bridge ae bringing a positive assimilation 
into modern literature in contrast to Eliot’s The Waste Land. 

The Collected Poems of Hart Crane (1933) was edited with an 
excellent introduction by Waldo Frank. PhUip Horton, Eart Crane: 
The Life of an American Poet (1937) and Brom Weber, Eart Crane: 
A Biographical and Critical Study (1938); H. D. Rowe, Eart Crane: 
A BMwgraphy {1955); L. S. Dembo, Eart Crane’s Sansknt Charge: 
A Stiidy of The Bridge (1960) are significant books on Crane. R. P. 
Blackmur in The DouUc Agent-, Allan Tate in Eeactionary Essays-, 
and Roy Harvey Pearce in The Continuity of American Poetry Jiave 
shorter critical studies. 
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AT MJ'JLriLLK’S TOMB 

Orteii boneatli the wave, wide I’roin tliis ledge 
The dice of drowned men’s bones he saw bequeath 
An embassy. Their numbers as he watched, 

Beat on ih.c dusty sliore and were obscured. 

And wrecks passed without sound of bells. 

The calyx of death’s bounty giving back ' 

A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 

The portent wound in corridors of shells. 

Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 

Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 

Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars; 

And silent answers crept across the stars. 

Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 
No farther tides. . .High in the azure steeps 
Monody shall not wake the mariner. 

This fabulous shadow only the sea keeps. 


EMULEMIS OF CONDUCT 

By a peninsula the wanderer sat and sketched 
The uneven valley graves. While the apostle gave 
Alms to the meek the volcano bur.st 
With sulphur and aureate rocks... 

For joy rides in stupendous coverings 
Luring the living into spiritual gates. 

Orators follow the universe 

And radio the complete laws to the people. 

TJie apostle conveys thought through discipline. 


^Copyright noiicei From THE COLLECTED POEMS OF DART CRAXE, 
edited by Waldo Frank, New York, 1933. Fcpriiited by 
permission of Liveriglit Publisliiiig Corp. 
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Bowls and cups fill liistorians witli adorations,— 
Dull lips commemorating spiritual gates. 

The wanderer later chose this spot of rest 
AVherc marble clouds support the sea 
And where was finally borne a cho.sen hero. 

By that time summer and smoke were past. 
Dolphins still plaj^ed, arching the horizons, 

But only to build memories of spiritual gates. 


0 CAlllB ISLE! 

The tarantula rattling at the lily’s foot 
Across the feet of .the dead, laid in white sand 
Near the coral beach—nor zigzag fiddler crabs 
Side-stilting from the path (that shift, subvert 
And anagrammatize your name)—^No, nothing here 
Below the palsy that one. ouealyptus lifts 
In wrinkled shadows—mourns. 


And yet suppose 

I count these nacreous frames of tropic death. 

Brutal necklaces of shells around each grave 
Squared off so carefully. Then 

To the white sand I may speak a name, fertile 
Albeit in a stranger tongue. Tree names, flower names 
Deliberate, gainsay death’s brittle crypt. Meanwhile 
The wind that knots itself in one great death— 

Coils and withdraws. So syllables want breath. 

But where is the Captain of the doubloon isle 
AVithout a turnstile? AVho but catchword crabs 
Patrols the dry groins of the underbrush? 

AVhat man, or AVhat 

Is Commissioner of the mildew throughout the ambushed senses? 
His Carib mathematics web the eyes’ baked lenses! 

Under the poinciana, of a noon or afternoon 
Let fiery blossoms clot the light, render my ghost 
Sieved upward, white and black along the air 
Until it meets the blue’s’comedian host. 
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Lot not the pilgrim sec Jiimself again 

For slow evisceration bound like those Imge terrapin 

Eacli daybreak on. the wharf, their brine-caked eyes; 

_Si)ikcd, overturned; such thunder in their strain! 

Slagged on the Imrricane—J, cast within its flow, 
Congeal by afternoons here, satin and vacant. 

You liavc given me the shell, Satan,—carbonic amulet 
Sere of the sun exploded in the sea. 


VOYAGES ' 

I 


Above the fresh rullles of the surf 

Dright striped urchins flay each other with sand. 

They have contrived a conquest for shell shucks, 

And their fingers crumble fragments of baked weed 
Gaily digging and scattering. 

And in • answer to their treble interjections 
The sun beats lightning on the waves. 

The waves fold thunder on the sand; 

And could they hear me I would tell them: 

0 brilliant kids, friy.; with your dog. 

Fondle your shells and sticks, bleached 
By time and the elements; but there is a line 
You must not cross nor ever trust beyond it 
Spry cordage of your bodies to caresses 
Too lichen-faithful from too wide a breast. 

The bottom of the sea is cruel. 


II 

And yet this great wiiik of eternity. 

Of rimless floods, unfettered leewardings. 
Samite sheeted and processioned where 
Her undiual vast belly moonward bends. 
Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love; 

Take this Sea, whose diapason knells 
On scrolls of silver snowy sentences. 

The sceptred terror of whose sessions rends 
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As her dcmeauors motion well or ill, 

All but the pieties o£ lovers’ hands. 

And onward, as bells otf San Salvador 
Salute the crocus lustres of the stare, 

In these poinsettia meadows of her tides,— 
Adagios of islands, 0 my Prodigal, 

Complete the dark eonfessious her veins spell. 

Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours. 
And hasten while her penniless rieh paln.js 
Pa.ss superscription of bent foam and wave, 
Hasten, while they arc true,—sleep, death, desire. 
Close round one instant in one floating flower. 

Bind us in time, 0 Seasons clear, anti awe. 

0 minstrel galleons of Carib fire, 

Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 
Is answered in the vortex of our grave 
The seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward paradise. 

Ill 


Infinite consanguinity it bears— 

This tendered theme of you that light 
Ketrieves from sea plains where the sky 
Ilesigns a breast that every wave enthrones; 
While ribboned water lanes I wind 
Are laved and scattered with no stroke 
Wide from your side, whereto this hour 
'riie sea lifts, also, reliquary hands. 

And so, admitted through black swollen gates 
That must arrest all distance otherwise,— 

Past whirling pillare and lithe pediments, 

Light wrestling there incessantly with light, 
Star kissing star through wave on wave unto 
Your body rocking! 

and where death, if shed. 
Presumes no carnage, but this single change,— 
Upon the steep floor flung from dawn to dawn 
The silken skilled trausmembermeut of song; 

Permit me voyage, love, into your hands... 
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From TEE BRIDGE^ 

From going to and fro in the earth, 

and from walking vp and down in it. 

THE BOOIC Ot' JOD 

Proem: To Brookb'ii Bridj^c^ 

How many dawns, chill from Ids rippling rest 
Tlic seagulPs wings shall dip and pivot him, 
Shedding white rings- of tumult building high 
Over the chained , bay waters Liberty— 

Then, with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 
Some page of figures to be filed away; 

—^Till elevators drop us from our day- 

I think of cinemas, paiioranuc sleights 

With multitudes bent* toward some flashing scene 

Never disclosed, but hastened to again. 

Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 

And Thee^ across the harbor, silver-paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride,— 

Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 

Out of soiiie subway scuttle, cell or 16ft 
A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets. 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 

A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


1. A good brief introduction to Crane’s The Bridge is contained in the intro¬ 
duction by Waldo Prank to The, Collected Foems of Hart Crane (1933), where an 
outline of the action of The Bridge is given with illuminating insight. A fuller de¬ 
tailed study of The Bridge is Mart Crane*s Sanskrit Charge: A Study of The Bridge, 
by L. S. Dembo, 19C0, Cornell University Press. Crane is deliberately myth-making 
and he unfolds liis revelation outside of time, using tlie bridge—Brooklyn Bridge— 
a.s syjnbol. The bridge joins city, river, and sea. The bridge comes to join the 
city and the laud (America, with its diverse past developments). Out of the chaos of 
the apparent present is the revelation of unity. In Crane’s words? “The initial 
impulses of our people will have to be gathered up toward the climax of the bridge, 
sj'mbol of our constructive future, our unique identity, in whieh is also included our 
scion tide hopes and achievements of the future.” 

2*. TJio Statue of Liberty presented'to America by Franco is in New York 
harbor, visible to all-who come and go in that busy port of entry. 

Tho notorious Stevo Brody jumped from Brooklyn Bridge, as have many other 
people committing sUicide. 

Wall Street, the financial center, is near the bridge. 
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Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 

A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene; 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks turn.... 
Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still! 

And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 

Thy guerdon... .Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 

Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 

0 harp and altar, of the fury fused, 

(Ho>v could mere toil align thy choiring strings.!) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge. 

Prayer of pariaij, and the lover’s cry,— 

Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars. 
Beading thy path—condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 

Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 

Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 

The City’s fiery parcels all undone, 

Already snow submerges an iron year.... 

0 Sleepless as the river under thee; 

Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 

Unto us lowliest sometimes sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 
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I. AVE MABIA^ 

Venicnt annis, saccula scris, 

Qvihus Occanus vincula rcrum 
Laxct ci ingcns patcat tellvs 
Tiphysqtic novos dctcgat orbcs 
Kcc sit ierris ultima Thule, 

SENECA 

X^Coluvxbus, alone, gazing ioxeard , Spain, invoices ihc presence of two faithful partisans 
of his quest, ...] 

Be with me, Luis de San Angel, now— 

Witness before the tides can wrest away 
Tlie word I bring, 0 you who reined my suit 
Into the Queen’s great heart that doubtful day; 

For I have seen, now what no perjured breath 
Of clown nor sage can riddle or gainsay;— 

To you, too, Juan Perez, whose counsel fear 
And greed adjourned,—I bring you back Cathay! 

Here waves climb into dusk on gleaming mail; 

Invisible valves of the sea,—locks, tendons 
Crested and creeping, troughing corridors 
That fall back yawning to another plunge. 

Slowly the sun’s red caravel drops light 
Once more behind us... .It is morning there— 

0 where our Indian cmperics*lie revealed. 

Yet lost, all, let this keel one instant yield 1 

I thought of Genoa; and this truth, now proved. 

That made me exile in’her streets^ stood me 

More absolute than ever—^biding the moon 

Till dawn should clear that dim frontier, first seen 


3. Tlio title ‘'Avo Maria’' has Cliristian significance as the “Hail, Mary” 
addressed to the Mother of Jesus.. The epigraph reads; “The ages shall come in 
tlie ripe years wherein the ocean sliall relax the chain of tilings and tlie vast earth 
shall lie open and Tiphys (the pilot of Jason in The Medea) shall detect new worlds, 
nor shall there be an .Ultiina Thule upon the earth.” 

Luhs de Sun Angel was the royal financial advisor to the Spanish inonarchs 
Ponlinand and Isabella w'ho sponsored the voyage of Columbus, and Juan Perez was 
the queen’s confessor. 

Isaiah is the prophet- of the Old Testament, in the book Isaiah, 

Tc Deum laudamus means Praise be to God. 

Blohiin, like Jehovah, is a Hebrew name for God. 
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—The Chan’s great continent.... Then faith, not fear 
Nigh surged me witless.... Hearing the surf near 
I, wonder-breathing, kept the watch,—saw 
The first palm chevron the first lighted hill 

And lowered. And they came out to us crying, 

‘‘The Great White Birds!” (0 Madrc Maria, still 
One ship of these thou grantest safe returning; 

Assure us through thy mantle s ageless blue!) 

And record of more, floating in a casque. 

Was tumbled from us under bare poles scudding; 

And later hurricanes may claim more paAvu.... 

For here between two worlds, another, harsh, 

This third, of water, tests the woi-d; lo, here 
Bewilderment and mutiny heap whelming 
Laughter, and shadow cuts sleep from the heart 
Almost as though the Moor’s flung scimitar 
Found more than flesh to fathom in its fall. 

Yet under tempest-lash and surfeitings 

Some inmost sob, half-heard, dissuades the abyss, 

Merges tlie wind in measure to the waves, 

Scries on scries, infinite,—till eyes 

Starved wide on blackened tides, accrete—enclose 

This turning rondure whole, this crescent ring 

Sun-cusped and zoned with modulated fire 

Like pearls that whisper through the Doge’s hands 

—Yet no delirium of jewels! 0 Fernando, 

Take of that eastern shore, this western sea. 

Yet yield thy God’s, thy Virgin’s charity! 

—^Rush down the plenitude, and you shall see 
Isaiah counting famine on this lee! 


An herb, a stray branch among salty teeth. 

The jellied weeds that drag the shore,—^perhaps 
Tomorrow’s moon will grant us Saltes Bar— 
Palos again,—a land cleared of long war. 

Some Angehis environs the cordage tree; 

Dark waters onward shake the dark prow free. 
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0 Thou who slcepcst' on Thyself, apart 

Like oeean athwart lanes of death and birth, 

And all the eddying breath between dost searcli 

Cruelly with love thy parable of mjin.— 

‘Inquisitor! incognizable Word 

Of Eden and the cnehained Sepulcher, . 

Into thy steep savannas, burning blue. 

Utter to loneliness the sail is true. 


Who grindest oar, and arguing the mast 
Subscribed holocaust , of ships, 0 Thou 
Within whose primal scan consummately 
The glistening seignorics of. Ganges SAvirn; 

Who sendcst greeting by the corposant. 
And'Teneriffe’s garnet—llamcd it in a cloud. 
Urging through night our passage to the Chah;— 
Te Deuin laudamus, for thy teeming span! 

Of all that amplitude that time explores, 

A needle in the sight, suspended north,— 

Yielding by inference and discard, faith 
And true appointment from the hidden shoal: 

This disposition that'thy night relates 
From Moon to Saturn in one sapphire wheel; 

The orbic wake of tliy once whirling feet, 

Elohim, still I hear thy sounding heel! 

White toil of heaven s cordons, mustering 
In holy rings all sails charged to the far 
Hushed gleaming fields and pendent seething wheat 
Of knowledge,—round thy brows unhooded now 
—The kindled Crowii! acceded of the poles 
And biased by full sails, meridians reel 
Thy purpose—still 03ic shore beyond desire! 

The sea's green crying towers asway, Deyond 


And kingdoms 

naked in the 
Te Deum laudamus 


trembling heart— 


0 Thou Hand of Fire 
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IL rOWEATAN^S DAVGHTER^ 

f* — Pocahiniius, a well-featured Ivt wanton yong giTle,,.of 
the age of eleven or twelve yeare, get the hoyes forth with her 
into the marhet place, and make them whecle, falling on their 
hands, turning their heels upwards, whom she would foXlowe, 
and whcclc so herself, naked as she was, all the fort over,** 

THE HAEBOR DAWN 

[ 4 OO years and more,,,or is it from the. soundless shore of sleep that timel 

Insistently tlirough sleep—a tide of voices— 

They meet you listening midway in your dream, 

The long, tired sounds, fog-insulated noises; 

Gojigs in white surplices, beshrouded wails, 

Far strum of foghorns. ..signals dispersed in veils. 

And then a truck will lumber past the wharves 
As winch engines begin throbbing on some deck; 

Or a drunken stevedore’s howl and thud below 
C-omes echoing alley-upward through dim snow. 

And if they take your sleep away sometimes 
They give it back again. Soft sleeves of sound 
Attend the darkling harbor, the pillowed bay; 

Somewhere out there in blankness steam 

Spills into steam, and wanders, washed away 

—Flurried by keen filings, eddied 

Among distant chiming buoys—adrift. The sky, 

Cool feathery fold, suspends, distills 

This wiivering slumber_Slowly— 

Immemorially the window, the half-covered chair, 

Ask nothing but this sheath of pallid air. 

^recalls you to your love, there in a waking dream to merge your seed] 

And you beside me, blessed now while sirens 
Sing to tis, stealthily weave us into day— 

Serenely now, before day claims our eyes 
Your cool arms murmurously about me lay. 


4. The discovery of America (Cathay) by Columbus leads naturally to Powhatan 
daughter,—the Pocahontas of myth and lustory (her name is used in Sandburg's poem 

**Cool Tombs"). .Crane uses Pocahontas as a sign of, in his own words, *^The 
continuous and living evidence of the past in the inmost vital substance of the 
present." Pocahontas represents that mythic spirit of the past awaiting the 
covery of the poet of the present. 
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While myriad .4nowy liands arc clustoriTig at the panes— 

yoiiv hd'fid^ within v\y hands arc deedsj 
my tongue upon your throat—singing 
arms dose; eyes wide, vndouhiful 
dark 

drink the dawn — 
a forest shudders^ in yonr hair I 

[—with whomf'l 

The window, goes blond slowly. Frostily clears. 

From Cyclopean towers across Manhattan waters 
—Two—three bright windoAV-eyes aglitter, disk 
The sun, released—aloft with cold gulls hither. 

[Who is the woman with «V t« the dawn?.. .whose is the flesh ow feet have moved 
upon 

The fog leans one last moment on tile sill. 

.Under the mistletoe of dreams, a star— 

As though to join ns at some distant hill— 

Turns in the waking west and goes to sleep. 


IV. CAPE TTATTERAS^ 


The scaft all rroased, weathered the copes, 
the vopoffc done,., 

WALT WHITMAN 


Tniponder.able the dinosaur 

sinks sloAr, 

the mammoth saurian 
glioul, the eastern ' 

Cape... 


5. This poem as a section of The Dridyc is as Crane called it ‘'a ratlicr re- 
7i)arkab]e 83 ’ntho.sis, ’ ’ bringing togctlier an appreciative nse of Walt Whitman and 
the airidaiie as a development of modern science from the first work of the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Ha^vk, North Carolina, near Cape Hattcras. If Crane could sa.v of 
the airplane in his da.v, ''Now the.eagle dominates our da^’s...,’' how much more 
true is that view now. 

Years of the Modern is a W^hitinan poem. 

Pants Angclious means bread of licaven. 
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Wliilc rises in tlic west the coastwise range, 

slowly the hushed land— 

Combustion at the astral core—the dorsal change 
Of energy—convulsive shift of sand... • 

But we, wlio round the capes, tlie promontories 
Wlierc strange tongues vary messages of surf 
Below grey citadels, repeating to the stars 
The ancient names—return liome to our own 
Hearths, there to eat an apple and recall 
The songs that gypsies dealt us at JIarseille 
Or how the priests walked—slowly through Bombay 
Or to read you, Walt,—knowing us in thrall 

To that deep wonderment, oiir native clay 
Whose depth of red, eternal flesh of Pocahontus— 
Tliose continental folded aeons, surcharged 
Vrith svi^ectness below derricks, chimneys, tunnels 
Is veined by all that time hns really pledged us... 
And from above, thin squeaks of radio static, 

The captured.fume of space foams in our ears— 
What whisperings of far watches on the main 
Relapsing into silence, while time clears 
Our lenses, lifts a focus, resurrects 
A periscope to glimpse what joys or pain 
Our eyes can share or answer—then deflects 
Us, shunting to a labyrinth submersed 
Where each sees only his dim past reversed... 


But that star-glistered salver of infinity. 

The circle, blind crucible of endless space, 

Is sluiced by motion,—subjugated never. 

Adam and Adam's answer in the forest 
Left Hesperus mirrored in the^lucid pool. 

Now the eagle dominates our days, is jurist 

Of the ambiguous cloud. We know the strident rule 

Of wings imperious. ..Space, instantaneous. 

Flickers a moment consumes us in its-smile: 

A flash over the horizon—^shifting gears— 

And Avc have laughter, or juore sudden tears. 

Dream cancels dream in this new realm of fact 
From which wc wake into the dream of act; 

Seeing himself an atom in a shroud— 

Man hears himself an engine in a cloud! 
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“—Recorders ages hence”^ali, sj'llablos of faitli! 

Walt, tell me.. Walt Whitman, if infinity 
Be stilt the same as when you walked the beach 
Near Paumanok—^your lone patrol—and heard the wraith 
Through surf, its bird note there a long time falling... 

For you—the theme that’s statured in the cliff. 

0 Sauntercr on free ways still .ahead! 

Not this our empire yet, but labj'rinth 

Wherein your eyes, like the Great Navigator’s without ship. 

Gleam from the great stones of each prison crypt 

Of canyoned traffic. ..Confronting the Exeh.ange, 

Surviving in a world of stocks,—they also range 

Across the liills where second timber strays 

Back over Connecticut farms, abandoned pastui-cs.— 

Sea eyes and tidal, undenying, bright with myth! 

The nasal whine of power whips a new universe... 

Where spouting pillars spoor the evening slcy, 

Under the looming stacks of the gigantic power house 
Stars prick the eyes with sharp ammoniac proverbs, 

New verities, new inklings in the velvet hummed 
Of dynamo.s, where hearing’s leash is strummed... 

Power’s script,—wound, bobbin-boxnid, refined— 

Is stropped to the slap of belts on booming spools, spurred 
Into the bulging boullion, harnessed jelly of the stars. 
Towards what? The forked crash of split thunder parts 
Our hearing moraent\vise; but fast in whiiding armatures. 

As bright as frogs’ eyes, giggling in the girth 
Of steely gizzards—axle-bound, confined 
In coiled precision, bunched in mutual glee 
The .bearings glint,—0 murmurless and shined 
In oilrinsed circles of blind ecstasy! 

Stars scribble on our eyes the frosty sagas. 

The gleaming cantos of unvanquished space... 

0 sinewy silver biplane,- nudging the wind’s withers! 

There, from Kill Devils Hill at Kitty Hawk 
Two brothers in their twinship left the dune; 

Warping the gale, the Wright -windwrestlers veered 
Capeward, tlien blading the wind’s flank, banked and spun, 
Wliat ciphers risen from prophetic script, 

Wliat marathons new-set between the stars! 

Tlie soul, by naphtha fledged into new reaches. 

Already knows the closer clasp of Mars, 
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New latitudes, uiiknotting, soon give place 
To what fierce schedules, rife of doom apaee! 

Behold the dragon's eovey— amphibiani ubiquitous 
To l)edge tlie seaboard, wrap the headland, ride 
The blue's eloud-templed districts unto ether... 

While Iliads glimmer through eyes raised in pride 
Heirs belt springs wider into heaven's plumed side. 

O bright circumferences, heights employed to fly 
War’s fiery kennel masked in downy offings, 

Tiiis tournament of space, the threshed and ehiselled height, 
Is baited by mai'auding circles, bludgeon flail 
Of rancorous grenades whose screaming petals carve us 
Wounds that we wap with theorems sharp as hail! 

Wheeled swiftly, wings emerge from larval-silver liangars. 
Taut motors surge, space-gnawing, into flight; 

Through sparkling visibility, outspread, unsleeping, 

Wings clip the last peripheries of light... 

Tellurian wind-sleuths on dawn patrol. 

Each plane a hurtling javelin of winged ordnance, 

Bristle tlie heights above a screeching gale to hover; 

Surely no eye that Sunward Eseadrille^can cover! 

There, meaningful, fledged as the Pleiades 
With razor sheen they zoom each rapid helix! 

Up-chartered choristers of their own speeding 
They, cavalcade on escapade, shear Cumulus— 

Lay siege and hurdle Cirrus down the skies! 

White Cctus-like, 0 thou Dirigible, enormous Lounger 
Of pendulous auroral beaches,—-satellited wide 
By convoy pianos, moonferrets that rejoin thee 
On fleeing balconies as thou dost glide, 

—Hast splintered space! 


Low, shadowed of the Cape, 
Regard tlie moving turrets! Prom grey decks 
See scouting griffons rise through gaseous crepe 
Hung low...until a conch of thunder answers 
Cloud-belfries, banging, while searchlights, like fencers, 
Split the sky’s pancreas of foaming anthracite 
' Toward thee, 0 Coi*sair of the typhoon,—pilot, hear! 
Thine eyes bicarbonated white by speed, 0 Skygalc, see 
How from thy path above the levin’s lance 
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Thou sowcst doom thou hast nor time nor chance 

To reckon—as tliy stilly eyes partake 

What alcoliol of space...! Remember, Faleon-Ace, 

Thou hast there in thy wrist a Sanskrit charge. 

To conjugate infinity’s dim marge— 

Anew...! 

But first, here at tliis height receive 
The benediction of tlie shell’s deep, sure reprieve! 
Lead-perforated fuselage, escuteheoned wings 
Lift agonized q.uittance, tilting from the invisible brink 
Now eagle-bright, now 

quarry-hid, twist- 

-ing, sink with 

Enormous repercussive list- 

-ings down 

Giddily spiralled 

gauntlets, upturned, unlooping 
In guerrilla sleights, trapped in combustion gyr¬ 
ing, dance the curdled depth 

down whizzing 

Zodiacs, dashed 

(now nearing fast the Cape!) 

down gravitation’s 

vortex into crashed 
.. .dispersion.. .into mashed and shapeless debris.... 

By Hatteras bunched the beached heap of high bravery! 


The stars have grooved our eyes with old persuasions 
Of.love and hatred, birth,—.surcease of nations... 

But who has held the heights more sure than thou. 

0 Walt!—^Ascensions of thee hover in me now 
As thou at junctions elegiac, there, of speed 
With vast eternity, dost wield the rebound seed! 

The competent loam, the probable grass,—travail 

Of tides awash the pedestal of Everest, fail 

Not less than thou in pure impulse inbred 

To answer deepest soundings! 0, upward from the dead 

Tliough bringest tally, and a pact, new bound, 

Of living brotherhood! 

Thou, there beyond— 

Glacial sierras and the flight of ravens, 

ITermetically past condor zones, through zenith lieavens 
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Past where the albatross has offered up 
His last wiiig-i.'ulsc, and dowueast as a eup 
That’s drained, is shivered back to earlli thy ^\aiul 
Has beat a song, 0 Walt—there and beyond! 

Aiid this, thine other hand, U|oon my heart 
Is plummet usliered of those tears that start 
What mejjiories of vigils, bloody, by that Cape, 

Ghoul-mound of man’s perversity at balk 

And fraternal massacre! Thou, pallid there as chalk, 

Hast kept of wounds, 0 Jlouriier, all that sum 
That tlien from Appomattox stretched to Somme! 

Cowslip and shad-blow, flaked like tethered foam 
Around bared teeth of stallions, bloomed that spring 
When first I read thy lines, rife as the loam 
Of prairies, yet like breakers cliffward leaping! 

0, early following thee, I searched the hill 
Blue-writ and odor-firm with violets, ’til 
With June the mountain laurel broke through green 
And filled the forest with what clustrous sheen! 

Potomac lilies,—then the Pontiac rose 
And Klondike edelweiss of occult snows! 

White banlvs of moonlight came descending valleys— 

How speechful on oak-vizored palisades. 

As vibrantly I following down Sequoia alleys 
Heard thunder’s eloquence through green arcades 
Set trumpets * breathing in each clump and grass tuft—'til 
Gold autumn, captured, crowned the trembling hill! 

Panis 'Anyelicusl Eyes tranquil with the blaze 
Of love’s own diametric gaze, of love’s amaze! 

Not greatest, tliou,—^not fii*st, nor last,—^but near 
And onward yielding past my utmost year. 

Familiar, thou, as mendicants in public places; 

Evasive—too—as dayspring’s spreading arc to trace is:— 

Our Meistersinger, thou set breath in steel; 

And it'was thou who on the boldest heel 
Stood up and flung the span on even wing 
Of that great Bridge, our Myth, whereof I sing! 

Years of tlie Modern! Propulsions toward what capes? 

But thou, Panis Angelicus, hast thou not seen 
And passed that Barrier that none escapes— 

But knows it leastwise as death-strife?— 0, something green, 
Beyond all sesames of science was thy choice 
Wherewith to bind us throbbing Muth one voice, 
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New integers of Roinau, Vikiug,. Celt— 

Thou, Vedic Caesar, to the greensward knelt! 

• 

And now, as launched in abysmal cupolas of space, 
Toward endless terminals, Easters of siKjcdinj; light— 
Vast engines outward veering with seraphic grace 
On clarion cylinders pass out of sight 
To course that span of consciousness thou’st named 
The Open Road—thy vision is reclaimed! 

What heritage thou’st signalled to our hands! 

And see! the rainbow’s arch—how shimmeringly stands 
Above the Cape’s ghoul-mound, 0 joyous seer! 
Recorders ages hence, yes, they shall hear 
In their own veins uncanceiled thy sure tread 
And read tiicc by the aureole ’round thy head 
Of pasture-shine, Panis Angclicusl 

Yes, Walt, 

Afoot again, and oinvard without haltj— 

Not soon, nor suddenly,—^No, never to let go 
My. hand 

in yours. 

Wait Wliitman—. 

so— 


VIL THE TUNNEL^ 


To Find the Western path 
Bight thro* the Gates of Wrath, 
BLAKE 


Performances, assortments, resumes— 

Up Times Square to Columbus Circle lights 


6. As "Cape Hattoras" used Whitman as a source of background .and .vTJabol, 
fio "The Tunnel" used Edgar Allan Poo; /and as the aeroplane developed by the 
Wright brothers was a theme of "Cape Hatteras" so the tunnel under the East 
Biver in New York became the motivating theme of this section. 

Times Square and Columbus* Circle are places in Manhattan. 

The L is the elevated railway, now removed. 

Flatbush is a section of Brooklyn, in New York city. 

For the Fourth of July see the note to Lindsay’s poem, "The Bockets that 
Beached Batura:^’ 

For Lazarus see the Gpspcl of John, chapter LL 
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Cliannel the cougresses, nightly sessions, 
Refractions of the tlionsand theaters, faces— 
Mysterious kitcliens.... You shall search them all. 
Someday by lieart you^11 learn each famous sight 
And watch the curtain lift in hell's despite; 
You’ll find tlie garden in the third act dead, 
Finger your knees—and wish youi’self in bed 
With tabloid crime sheets perched in easy sight. 

Then let you reach your hat 
and go. 

As usual, let you—also 
walking down—exclaim 
to twelve upward leaving 
a subscription praise 
for what time slays. 

Or can’t you quite make up your mind.to ride; 
A walk is better underneath the L a brisk 
Ten bloclvs or so before? But you find yourself 
Preparing penguin flexions of the arras,— 

As usual you will meet the scuttle yav/n: 

Tlie subway yawns the quiekest promise home. 

Be minimum, then, to s\vim tlie liiving swarms 
Out of the Square, the Cirele burning bright— 
Avoid the glass, doors gyring at your right, 
Where boxed alone a'second, eyes take fright 
—Quite unprepared rush naked back to light; 
Aud down beside the turnstile press the coin 
Into the slot. The gongs already rattle. 

And so- 

of cities you bespeak 
* subways, rivered under streets 
and rivers..., In the car. 
the overtone of motion 
underground, the monotone 
of motion i^ the sound 
of other faces, also underground— 

“Let’s have a pencil Jimmy—living now 
at Floral park 

Flatbush-^n the Fourth of July— 
like a pigeon’s muddy dream—^potatoes 
to dig in* the field—travlin the town—^too— 
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night after niglit—the Culver line—the 
girls all shaping up—it used to be—” 

Our tongues reeaut like beaten weather vanes. 

This answer lives like verdigris, like hair 
Beyond extinetion, surecasc of the bone; 

And repetition freezes—“Wliat 

“what do you want? getting weak on the links? 

fandaddle daddy don’t ask for changes—is this 

FOURTEENTH? it’s half past six she said if 

you don’t like my gate why did you 

swing on it, why (Udja 

swing on it 

anyhow—’’ 

And somehow anyhow swing— 

The phonographs of iiados in the brain 
Arc tunnels that rewind themselves, and love 
A burnt match skating in a urinal— 

Somewhere above fourteenth take the exi’Uess 
To brush some new presentiment of pain— 

“But I want service in this oflScc service 
I said—after 

the show she eried a little afterwards but—’’ 

Whose head is swinging from the swollen strap? 

Whose body smokes along the bitten rails. 

Bursts from a smoldering bundle far behind ^ 

In back forks of the chasms of the brain,— 

Puffs fx’om a riven stump far out behind 
In interborough fissures of the mind ... ? 

And why do I often meet your visage here. 

Your eyes like agate lanterns—on and on 
Below the toothpaste and the dandruff ads? 

—^And did their riding eyes right through your side. 
And did their eyes like unwashed platters ride? 

And Death, aloft,—gigantically down 
Probing through you—toward me, 0 evermore! 

And when they dragged your retching flesh. 

Your trembling hands that night through Baltimore— 
That last night on the ballot rounds, did you 
Shaking, did you deny the ticket, Poe? 
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For Gravesend Manor change at Chambers Street. 

The platform liurries along to a dead stop, 

The intent escalator lifts a serenade 
Stilly 

Of shoes, umbrellas, each eye. attending its shoe, tlion 
Bolting outright somewhere above where streets 
Burst suddenly in rain.... The gongs recur: 

Elbows and levers, guard and hissing door. 

Thunder is galvotiierniic here below.... The ear 
Wheels ofT. The train rounds, bending to a scream, 
Taking the final level for the dive 

Under the river— 

And somewhat .'mpticr than before, 

Demented, fur a hitching second, humps; then 
Lets go.... Toward corners of the floor 
Newspapers wing, revolve and wing. 

Blank windows gargle signals through the roar. 

And does the Daemon take you home, also, 

Wop washerwoman, with the bandaged hair? 

After the corridors are swept, the cuspidors— 

The gaunt sky-barracks cleanly now, and bare, 

0 (J noese, do you bring mother eyes and hands 
Back home to children and to golden hair? 

Daemon, demurring and eventful yawn! 

Whose hideous laughter is a bellows mirth 
—Or the muffled slaughter of a day in birth— 

0 cruelly to inoculate the brinking dawn 

With antennae toward worlds that glow and sink;— 

To spoon us out more liquid than the dim 

Locution of the eldest star, and pack 

The conscience naveled in the plunging wind, 

Umbilical to call—and straightway’ die! 

0 caught like pennies beneath soot and .steam, 

Kiss of our agony thou gatherest; 

Condensed, thou takest all—^shrill ganglia 
Impassioned with some song wo fail to keep. 

And yet, like Lazarus, to feel the slope, 

The sod and billow breaking,—^lifting ground, 

—A sound of waters bending astride the sky 
Unceasing with some Word that will not die...! 
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A tugboat, Avlicozing wreaths of steam, 

Imngccl past, with one galvanic blare stove up the River. 
I counted the echoes assembling, one after one. 

Searching, thumbing the inidnight on the piers. 

Lights, coasting, left the oily tympanum of waters; 

The blackness somewhere gouged glass on a sky. 

And this ihy hai'bor, 0 my City, I have driven under. 
Tossed from the coil of licking towers.... Tomorrow, 

And to be_Here by the River that is East— 

'Here at the waters’ edge the hands drop memory; 
Sliadowlcss in that aby.ss they unaccounting he. 

How far away the star has pooled the sea— 

Or shall the hands be drawn away, to die? 

Kiss of our agony Thou gatherest, 

0 Hand of Fire 
gatherest— 


VIII ATLANTIS 

Mttsic is then the Jcnowledgc of that which relates 
to love in harmony and system, 

TLATO 


Through the bound cable strands, the arching path 
Upward, veering with light, the flight of strings,— 
Taut miles of shuttling moonlight syncopate 
The whispered rush, telepathy of wires. 

Up the index of night, granite and steel— 
Transparent meshes—fleckless the gleamiqg staves— 
Sibylline voices flicker, waveringly stream 

As though a god were issue of the strings.... 

% 

And through that cordage, threading with its call 
One arc synoptic of all tides below— 

Their labyrinthine mouths of history 
Pouring reply as though all ships at sea 
Complighted in one vibrant breath made cry,— 
“Make thy love sure—to weave whose song we ply!” 
From black embankments movele.ss soundings hailed 
So seven oceans answer from their dream. 
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And on, obliquely up bright carrier bars 
New octaves trestle the twin monoliths 
Beyond whose frosted capes the moon bequeaths 
Two worlds of sleep (0 arching strands of song!) 
Onward and up the crystal-flooded aisle 
White tempest n^ts file upward, upward ring 
With silver terraces the humming spars. 

The loft of vision, palladium helm of stars. 

Sheerly the eyes, like sea gulls stung with rime— 
Slit and propelled by glistening fins of light— 
Pick biting way up towering looms that press 
Sidelong with flight of blade on tendon blade 
—Tomorrows into yesteryear—and link 
What cipher script of time no traveler reads 
But who, through smoking pyres of love and death, 
Searches the timeless laugh of mythic spears. 

Like hails, farewells—up planet-sequined heights 
Some trillion whispering hammers glimmer Tyre: 
Serenely, sharply up the long anvil cry 
Of inchling eons silence rivets Troy. 

And you, aloft there—Jason! besting Shout! 

Still wrapping harness to the swarming air! 

Silvery the rushing wake, surpassing call. 

Beams yelling Aeolus! splintered in the straits! 

From gulfs unfolding, terrible of drums, 

Tall Vision-of-tho-Voyage, tensely spare— 

Bridge, lifting night to cycloramic crest 
Of deepest day—0 Choir, translating time 
Into what multitudinous Verb the suns 
And synergy of waters ever fuse. reca.st 
In myriad syllables,—Psalm of Cathay! 

0 Love, thy white, pervasive Paradigm...! 

We left the haven hanging in the night— 

Sheened harbor lanterns backward fled the keel. 
Pacific here at time’s end, bearing corn,— 

Eyes stammer through the pangs of dust and steel. 
And still the circular, indubitable frieze 
Of heaven’s meditation, yoking wave 
To kneeling wave, one song devoutly binds— 

The vernal strophe chimes from deathless strings! 
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0 Thou stoclcd Cognizance whose leap commits 
The agile precincts of the lark’s return; 

Within whose lariat sweep cncinctured sing 
In single chrysalis the many twain,— 

Of stars Thou art the stitch and stallion glow 
And like an organ, Thou, with sound of doom— 

Sight, sound and flesh Thou leadest from time’s realm 
As love strikes clear direction for the helm. 

Swift peal of secular light, intrinsic Myth 
Whose fell unshadow is death’s utter wound,— 

0 River-throated—iridescently upborne 

Through the bright drench and fabric of our veins; 

With white escarpments swinging into light. 

Sustain, id in tears the cities are endowed 
And justified eonelamant with ripe fields 
Revolving through their harvests in sweet torment. 
Forever Deity's glittering Pledge, 0 TI’ou 
Whose canticle fresh chemistry assigns 
To rapt inception and beatitude,— 

Always through blinding cables, to our joy. 

Of thy white seizure springs the prophecy: 

Always through spiring cordage, pyramids 
Of silver sequel. Deity’s young name 
Kinetic of white choiring wings .. ascends. 

Migrations that must needs void memory. 

Inventions that cobblestone the heart,— 

Unspeakable Thou Bridge to Thee. 0 Love. 

Thy pardon for this history, Avhitest Flower, 

0 Answerer of all,—Anemone,— 

Now Avhile thy^ petals spend the suns about us, hold— 
(0 Thou whose radiance doth inherit me) ' 

Atlantis,—^liold thy floating singer late! 

So to thine Everpresence, beyond time, 

Like spears ensanguined of one tolling star 
That bleeds infinity—the orphic strings. 

Sidereal phalanxes, leap and converge: 

—One Song, one Bridge of Fire! Is it Cathay, 

Now pity steeps the grass and rainbows ring 
The serpent with the eagle in the leaves...? 
Whispers antiphonal in azure swing. 
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INTRODUCTION 


E/. E. GUMJ.IINGS was one of the pronounced individualists of the 
twentieth century art world, standing for the man against the various 
mass movements with a persistence that would have merited the approval 
of Emerson. His individuality, however, did not separate him from cul¬ 
tural heritage; it freed him from traditional forms. His.lifelong artistic 
drive was to separate the individual from the “mostpeople” concept. 
“It's no u.se trying to pretend that mostpeople and oui-selves are alike,” 
he insisted; and he Avorked out methods of artistic expression to capture 
the individual emotion, to arrest for a moment individual attention. 

E(dward) E(stlin) Cummings was the son of a Harvard English 
professor who later became the Congregational minister of the famous 
Old South Church in Boston. He was born in Cambridge, Ma.ssachusetts, 
educated in the classics with a B.A. degree from Harvard in 1915 and an 
M.A. in 1916. He like Hemingway and many other young Americans 
joined an ambulance coi'ps in the European War before the United 
States was involved in the military action. He was unjustly suspected 
of associating with enemies of Prance and was interned in Prance for a 
time, an experience used as the basis for his book The Ehodhous Itoom 
(1922), one of the best books to groAV out of World War I. 

Cummings studied painting in Paris and achieved sufiReient distinc¬ 
tion as a painter to hold various exhibits of his work in that medium. 
He delivered what he called nonlectures as a lecturer in Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. But he Avrotc and published poems over a period of forty-five 
years and his position as a poet seems solidly secure. 

f;umming.s, better than most poets, could eombino satire and senti¬ 
ment, traditional values and contempt for authority and convention. He 
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is recognized as one* of the greater poets of love, able to fend off senti¬ 
mentality with a use of typography, word arrangement, slang, and candid 
directness of emotion. 

Cummings’ first volume of poems, Tulips and Chimneys (1923), 
made use of the typographical distortion and unpredictability in 
punctuation, capitalization, word spacing, and word arrangement which 
became a kind of trademark for his woi*k. Such matters may impede 
easy understanding, but tliey may also startle the reader into a renewed 
awareness of meaning. Though the unconventional aspects of Cummings’ 
poems are immediately apparent to the reader—and are sometimes trouble¬ 
some to communication—the subject matter, the poetic expression often 
has a lyrical beaut}”, intensity, tenderness which ally him with the literary 
traditionalists. Love, nature, individual integrity standing against mass 
pressure, personal response as opposed to formalism, convention, or 
authority arc often his themes. He has capacity to treat these themes 
with wit and satire as well as with .sentiment and sincerity. His poetic 
approach is his endeavor to express the essential aliveness of the sentient 
rational being: ‘‘Life, for eternal us, is now.” 

Poems 1923-1954 (1954) contains most of Cummings’ poetry. His 
other significant books are The Enormous Room (1922), Eimi (1933), 
six nonlectures (1953). Selections from his poems are 95 Poems (1958), 
100 Selected Poems (1959), and 50 Poems (1960). 

The Magic-Maker: E, E. Cummings by Charles Norman (1958) is 
a critical biography. An introductory essay, “E. E. Cummings,” is 
included in Egbert S. Oliver’s Studies in Ameriean^ Literaturey Whit- 
maiiy Emerson, Melville and Others, New Delhi, 1965. A bool: length 
study of his poetry is Norman Friedman, E, E, Cummings, The Art of 
His Poetry (1960). 


INTRODUCTION TO POEMS* 


The poems to come are for you and for me and are not for most- 
peo]ile—it*s no use trying to pretend that mostpeOple and oui*selves 
are alike. iMostpeople liave less in common uitli ourselves than the 
squarerootofminusone. You and I are liuman beings jmostpeople are 
snobs. 

Take tlie matter of being born. AYhat does being born mean to most- 
people? Catastroplie unmitigated Socialrevolution. The cultured aristo¬ 
crat yanked out of liis li^’perexclusively ultravoluptuous superpalazzo,and 
dumped into an incredibly vulgar detentioncamp swarming with every 
conceivable species of undesirable organism. Mostpeople fancy a guaran¬ 
teed birtliproof safetysuit of nondestriictible selflessness. If mostpeople 
were to be born twice they’d improbably call it dying— 

you and I arc not snobs. We can never be born enough. We are 
Imman beings jfor 'whom birth is a supremely welcome my.stery,the iny.s- 
tery of growing :the mystery which happens only and whenever we are 
faithful to ourselves. You and I wear the dangerous looseness of doom 
and find it becoming. Life,for eternal us,is now;and now is much too 
busy being a little more than everything to .seem anything,catastrophic 
included. 

Life,for mostpeople,simply isn’t. Take tlie socalled standardofliving. 
What do mostpeople mean by ‘‘living’'? They don’t mean living. They 
mean thy latest and closest plural approximation to singular prenatal 
passivity which science.in its finite but unbounded wisdom,has succeeded 
in .selling their wive.s. If science could fail,a mountain’s a mammal. 
Mostpeople’s wives can spot a genuine delusion of embryonic omnipo¬ 
tence immediately and will accept no substitutes. 

—luckily for us,a mountain is a -mammal. Tlie plusorminus movie 
to end moving,the strictly .scientific parlorganie of real unreality,the 
tyranny conceived in misconception and dedicated to the proposition 
that eveiy man is a woman and any woman a king,hasn't a wheel to 
stand on. What their most synthetic not to mention transparent, 
majesty,rir.sandmr collective foetus,would improbably call a ghost is 
walking. He isn't an undream of anaesthetized impersons,or a cosmic 


*Copnni/ht notice: Copyright, 19.38, by i:. K (^unimiiigs. Reprinted from his 
volume POEMS 1923-1954 by permissiou of Harcourt, 
Braco Ss World, Inc. 
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eonifortjjlation,or a transccndeiilally sterilized lookiesoundiefeelietastie- 
siiiellie. He is a liealtliily coinplox,a naturally homogeneous,citizen of 
immortality. The now of his each pitying free imperfeet gesture,his 
any birth or breathing.insults perfected inframortally 'millenniums of 
slaYi.shne.s^. lie is a little more than everything,he is democracy;he is 
alive :he is ourselves. 

Miracles arc to come. With you I leave a remembrance of miracles: 
they are by somebody who can love and who shall be continually reborn, 
a human being :somebody who said to those near him,when his fingers 
would not hold a brush ‘^tie it into my JiaiuV’— ' 

nothing proving or sick or partial. Nothing false,nothing difficult 
or easy or small or colo.ssal. Nothing ordinary or extraordinary.nothing 
emptied or filled,real or unreal piothing feeble and known or clumsy and 
guo.ssed. Everywhere tints childrcning,innocent spontaneous,truc. No- 
wh*.-re possibly what flesh and impo.ssibiy such a garden,but actually 
fiowci’s which breasts are among, the very mouths of light. Nothing be¬ 
lieved or doubted;brain over heart, surfacemowhere hating or to fear; 
shadow,miiuVwithout soul. Onl}' how measureless cool flames of making; 
only each other building always distinct selves of mutual entirely open¬ 
ing ;only alive. Never the murdered finalities of wherewhen and ye.sno, 
impotent nongames of* wrongright and rightwrong;ncver to gain or 
pause,never the soft adventure of uudoom,greedy anguishes and cring¬ 
ing esetasies of inexi.stenee;nevcr to rest and never to have:only to grow. 

Always the beautiful answer who asks a more beautiful question. 
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YOV SHALL ABOVE ALL THINGS BE GLAD AND YOUNG* 

you shall above all things be glad and young. 

For if you’re young, whatever life you wear 

it will become youjand if you are glad 
whatever’s living will yourself become. 

Girlboys may nothing more than boygirls need: 
i can entirely her only love 

whose any mystery makes every man’s 
flesh put space on;and his mind take off time 

that you should ever think,may god forbid 
and (in his mercy)your true lover spare:— 
for,that way knowledge lies,the foetal grave 
called progress,and negation’s dead undoom. 

I’d rather learn from one bird how to sing 
than teach ten tliousand stars how not to dance 


BUFFALO BILL'S'^ 


Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct 

who used to 

ride a watersmooth-silver 

stallion 

and break onetwothreefourfive pigeonsjustliketiiat 

Jesus 


^Copyright notice: From SELECTED POEMS by E. E. Cuiumiugs. Reprinted 
by permission of Faber & Faber, Ltd, 

1. Buffalo Bill (1846-1917), whose real name was William F. Cody, was an 
American plainsman, hunter, and—later—showman. Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
w’as well known over America and Europe for many years. He became a hero of 
myth and fiction, a heroic, figure of the frontier West in America. 

Cumming.s’ poem use.s a colloquial and a mocking approach. The poem exempli- 
fios the more familiar of the peculiarly Cummings’ devices for getting the reader 
to read the poem. 
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lie was a handsome man 

and what i want to know is 
how do you like your blueeyed boy 
Mister Death 


SPlUXG IS LIKE A VEllIIAPS HAND 

Spring is like a perhaps hand 
(which comes carefully 
out of Nowhere) arranging 
a window,into which people look (while 
people stare 

arranging and changing placing 

carefully there a strange 

thing and a known thing here)and 

changing everything carefully 

spring is like a perhaps 
Hand in a window 
(carefully to 

and fro moving New and 

Old things,while 

people stare carefully 

moving a perhaps 

fraction of flower here placing 

an inch of air there)and. 

without breaking anything. 


NEXT TO OF COURSE GOI)^ 

‘‘next to of course god america i 

love you land of the pilgrims’ and so forth oh 


2. Cummings was persistent in his satirical criticism of American super- 
patriots, users of slogans, cliches, and platitudes. Especially was he pointedly barbed 
against the super-patriots who extolled the virtues of death in war, the sacrifice of 
courage and heroism. This criticism is wittily applied also in ^'my sweet old 
etcetera .'* 
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say can j’ou see by the dawn’s early my 
countr}’’ ’tis of centuries come and go 
and are no more what of it we should worry 
in every language even deafanddumb 
thy sons acclaim your glorious name by gorry 
by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 
why. talk of beauty wliat could be more beaut¬ 
iful than these heroic happy dead 
who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voice of liberty be mute?” 

He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water 


MY SWEET OLD ETCETERA. 

my sweet old etcetera 
aunt lucy during the recent 

war could and what 
is more did tell you just 
what everybody was fighting 

for, 

my sister 

isabel created hundreds 
(and 

hundreds) of socks not to 
mention shirts fleaproof earwarmers 

etcetera wristers etcetera, my 
mother hoped that 

i would die etcetera 

bravely of course my father used , 

to become hoarse talking about how it was 
a privilege and if only he 
could meanwhile my 

self otcotera lay quietly 
in tlie deep mud et 
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cetera 

(dreaming, 

et 

cetera, of 
Your smile 

eyes knees and of your Etcetera) 


THE CAMBRIDGE LADIES*^ 

the Cambridge ladies who live in furnished souls 

are unbeautiful and have comfortable minds 

(also, Avith the churcirs protestant blessings 

daughters, unscentcd shapeless spirited) 

they believe in Clirist aiid Longfellow, both dead, 

are invariably interested in so many things— 

at the present writing one still finds 

delighted fingers knitting for the is it Poles? 

perhaps. While permanent faces coyly bandy 

scandal of Mrs. N and Professor D 

....the Cambridge ladies do not care, above 

Cambridge if sometimes in its box of 

sky lavender and cornerless, the 

moon rattles like a fragment of angry candy 


I SING OF OLAF GLAD AND BIG'^ 

i sing of Olaf glad and big 

Avhose Avarmest lieart recoiled at war: 

a conscientious object-or 


^Copyright notice: Copyright, 1923, 1951, by E. E. Cummings. Reprinted from 
liis volume POEMS 1923-1954 by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace, & World, Inc. 

3. Cambridge is the city—part of Boston—in which Harvard University is 
located. It is the home city of Cummings. Longfellow, the popular poet of the 
ninetccntli century, lived in Cambridge and was for many years the professor of 
Modern Languages in Harvard. 

4. Conscientious objectors to participation in war were, during AA'^orld War I, in 
America, imprisoned and, if some of the stories told are valid, sometimes roughly 
treated. Cummings’ attitude toward War and such treatment of people in time of 
war is developed in his e.xcellent book The Enormous Eoom, AVest Point means the 
TtI S. Army Military Academy, .and a graduate from it is a AAVst Pointer. The 
silrcr bird is the emblem of the colonel. Our president was AVoodrow Wilson. 
^*Morc blond than you” refers to the ”Nordic .superiority” cult of the earlier p.art 
of the centur 3 ' which reached its height under Hitler. 
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his 'Nvellbeloved colonel (trig 
westpointer most succinctly bred) 
took erring Olaf ‘ soon in hand; 
but—though an host of overjoyed 
noncoms (first knocking on the head 
lnra)do through icy waters roll 
that helplessness which others stroke 
with brushes recently employed 
anent this muddy toiletbowl, 
while kindred intellects evoke 
allegiance per blunt instruments— 

Olaf (being to all intents 
a .corpse and wanting any rag 
upon what God unto him gave) 
responds,witliout getting annoyed 
‘‘I will not kiss your f.ing flag’’ 

straightway the silver bird looked grave 
(departing hurriedly to shave) 

but—though all kinds of officers 
(a yearning nation’s blueeyed pride) 
their passive prey did kick and curse 
until for wear their clarion 
voices and boots were much the worse, 
and egged the firstclassprivates on 
his rectum Avidvodly to tease 
by means of skilfully applied 
bayonets roasted hot with heat— 

Olaf (upon what were once knees) 
does almost ceaselessly repeat 
‘‘there is some s. I ^^^ll not eat” 

our president,being of which 
assertions duly notified 
threw tlie ycllowsonofabiteh 
into a dungeon,where he died 

Christ (of His mercy infinite) 
i pray to see;and Olaf,too 

propondcratingly because 

unless statistics lie he was 

more brave than mennore blond than you. 
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JEHOVAH BURIED, SATAN DEAD ^ 

Jehovah buried, Satan dead, 

do fearers worship SIucli and Quick; 

badness not being felt as bad, i 

itself thinks goodness what is meek; 

obey says toc,submit says tic, 

Eternity’s a Five Year Plan*, 
if Joy with Pain shall hang in hock 
who dares to call himself a man? 

go dreamless knaves on Shadows fed, 
your Harry’s Tom,your Tom is Dick; 
while Gadgets murder squawk and add, 
the cult of Same is all the chic; 
by instruments,both span and spic, 
are justly measured Spic and Span: 
to kiss the mike if Jew turn kike 
who dares to call himself a man? 

loudly for Truth have liars pled, 
their heels for Freedom slaves will click; 
where Boobs are holy,poets mad, 
illustrious punks of Progress shriek; 
when Souls are outlawed,Hearts are sick. 

Hearts being sick,Minds nothing can: 
if Hate’s a game and Love’s a <pux 
who dares to call himself a man? 

King Christ,this world is all aleak; 
and lifepreservers there are none: 
and waves which only He may walk 
Who dares to call Himself a man. 


5. Jehovah, like Eloliim, is a Hebrew name for God. Cummings uses Tom, Dick, 
and Harry in the American fashion of commonness, as one might say, ‘'Oh, any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry could do that.'' 

Kike is a familiar belittling word for a Jew. The Greek word is obscene. 

The reference to walking on the waves at the end of the poem is related to tlm 
Gospel of John, chr. 0:16-21, where the story is told of Jesus walking on the sea to 
quiet the storm and comfort the fearful, 
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AS FREEDOM IS A BREAKFASTFOOD 

as freedom is a breakfastfood , 
or truth can live with right and wrong 
or molehills are from mountain® made 
—long enough and just so long 
will being pay the rent of seem 
and genius please the talentgang 
and water most encourage flame 

as hatracks into peachtrees grow 
or hopes dance best on bald men’s hair 
and every finger is a toe 
and any courage is a fear 
—long enough and just so long 
vrill the impure think all things pure 
and hornets A^ail by children stung 

or as the seeing arc the blind 
and robins never welcome spring 
nor flatfolk prove their world is round 
nor dingsters die at break of .dong 
and common’s rare and millstones float 
—long enough and just so long 
tomorrow will not be too late 

worms are the words but joy’s the voice " 
down shall go wiiich and up come who 
breasts will be breasts thighs will be thighs 
deeds cannot dream what dreams can do 
—time is a tree (this life one leaf) 
but love is the sky and i am for you 
just so long and long enough 


ANYONE LIVED IN A PRETTY HOW TOWN 


anyone lived in a pretty how town 
(mth up so floating many bells dowm) 
spring summer autumn winter 
he sang his didn’t he danced his did. 
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Women and men (both little and small) 
cared for anyone not at all 
they sowed their isn't they reaped their- same 
siin moon stars rain 

children guessed (but only a few / 
and down they forgot as up they grew 
autumn winter spring summer) 
that noone loved him more by more 

when by now and tree by Ic'^f 
she laughed his joy she cried his grief 
bird by snow and stir by still 
anyone’s any was all to her 

someones married their everyones 
laughed their cryings and did their dance 
(sleep wake hope and then) they 
said their nevers they slept their dream 

stars rain sun moon 

(and only the snoAv can begin to explain 
how children arc apt to forg» ^ to remember 
with up so floating many bells down) 

one day anyone died i guess 
(and nooiie stooped to kiss his face) 
busy folk buried them side by side 
little by little and was by was 

all by all and deep by deep 

and more by more they dream their sleep 

nooiie and anyone earth by april 

wish by spirit and if by yes. 

Women and men (both dong and ding) 
summer autumn winter spring 
reaped their sowing and went their eame 
sun juoon stars rain 
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IHTY THIS BUSY MONSTEUfMANUNKIND, 

pity tins busy monster,nianunldnd, 

not. Progress is a comfortable disease; 
your victim (death and life safely bej'ond) 

plays with the bigness of his littleness 
—electrons .deify pne razorblade 
into a niountainrange,-lenses extend 

iinwish through eurving wherewhen till unwisli 
returns on its unself, 

A world of made 

is not a world of born—pit}’’ poor flesh 

and trees.poor stars and stonosJjut never this 
fine Specimen of hypermagical 

ultraoninipotence. We doctors know 

a hopeless case if—listen :there\s a hell 
of a good univer.se next door;let's go 


WHAT IP A MUCH OV A WHICH OF A WIND 

what if a much of a which of a wind 
giv<\s the truth to .summer’s lie; 
bloodies with dizzying leaves the sun 
and 3’anks immortal stars awry? 

Blow king to beggar and queen to seem 
(blow friend to fiend .-blow space to time) 

—when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man 

what if a keen of a lean wind flaj's 
screaming hills with sleet and snow: 
strangles valleys by ropes of thing 
and stifles forests in AYhite ago? 

Blow hope to terror ;blow seeing to blind 
(blow pit}’^ to envy and soul to mind) 

—^AvKose hearts arc mountains,roots are trees, 
it’s they shall cry hello to the spring 
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wliat il: a dawn ot* a doom o£ a dream 
biU’s tins universe in two, 
peels forever out of Ins grave 
and sprinkles nowhere with mo and you? 
r>I()w soon to never and never to twice 
(blow life to isn’t:bluw death to was) 

—all nothing’s only our hugest home; 
the most who die. the more wo live 


ALL JN anKKN 


WEST MV LOVE 


All in green went my love riding 
on a great horse of gold 
into the silver dawn, 

four loan hounds crouched low j>ud smiling 
the merry deer ran before. 

Fleeter be they than dappled dreams 
the swift sweet deer • 
the red rare deer. 

Four red roebuck at a wliitc water 
the cruel bugle sang before. 

Ilorn at hip went my love riding 
riding the echo down 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the IcA^el meadows ran before. 


Softer be they than slippered sleep 
the lean lithe deer 
the fleet flown deer. 


Four fleet does at a gold valley 
the famislied arrow .sang before. 

Bow at belt went my love riding 
riding the mountain down 
into the silver da'wn. 


/ 


^Copyright notice: Copvriglit, 1923, 1051, by E. E. Cummings. Eeprinted from 
Ins vcilumo POK.XrS 1923-1954 by permission of Tlarrourt, 
Jlrnce, So World, Inc. 
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four loiiii liounds crouched lo\v and smiling 
the sheer peaks ran before. 

Paler be they than daunting death 
the sleek slim deer 
the tall tense deer. 

Four tall stags at a green mountain 
the lucky Imnter sang before. 

All in green ^vent my love riding 
on a great horse of gold 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched Ioav and smiling 
my heart fell dead before. 


AMONG CnVMBLING PEOPLE* 


a 

inong crum 

bling people (a 
long ruined streets 
hither and).softly 

thither between (tnmb 
ling) 

]iouses(as 
tlie kno 

wing spirit prowls,its 

nose winces 

before a dissonance of 

Pish and Po.ses) 

until 

(finding one’s self 
at some distanee from the 
crooked town)a 


^Copyright notice: Copyright, 1931, (c) 19o9, by E. E. Cummings. Itoprintcd 
from his vobimc POEMS 1923-1954 by permission of 
Harcourt, Ttraco & Worhl, Tiic. 
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iiarbour fools the sea( 
while 

oinaihatiiig the triple 

starred 

Hotel du Golf ... that notable strneturc 
or ideal (xlifice ... .situated or ostahlishod 
.., far from the noise of waters 

) one’s 

eye pereeives 

(as the ego approaehe.s) 
painfully sterilized contours; 
within 

^^hich \ 

* * ladies&geiitlemen ’ ’ 

—under 

glass— 

are: 

asking. 

?eaeh 
oth 1 
er 

rub, 

Iberq; 
lUP.stions 


SOMEWHERE I HAVE NEVER 


TRAVELLED^ 


somewhere i liave never travelted.gladly beyond 
any experieueo,your eyes have their silence: 
in 3 "onr most frail gesture are things which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are tod near 

your .slightest look easily will unclo.se me 
though i have closed myself as fingers, 


^Copyright notice: lOai, (c) 11)59, by E. E. Cuniaiings. Keprinted 

fro.-ii Ills volume POEMS 192.'i-10.S1 by penniiision of IT.'iroourt, 
Brace & World, Inc. 
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you (jpcii always pcUil by petal myself as Spriiij' opens 
(toucliing skilfully,mystenously)lier first rose 

or if your wish be to close iiie,i and 
my life will shut very beautifully,suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descendingj 

nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility:whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 

(i do not know what it is about you that closes 
and opens jonly something in me undei’stands 
the voice of your eyes is deeper than all roses) 
nobody,not even the rain,has such small hands 


MY FATHER MOVED THROUOH DOOMS OP LOVE 

niy father moved through dooms of love 
through sames of am through haves of give, 
singing each morning out of each night 
my father moved through depths of lieight 

this motionless forgetful where 
turned at his glance to shining here; 
that if (so timid air is firm) 
under his eyes would stir and squirm 

newly as from unburied which 
floats the first who,his april touch 
drove sleeping selves to swarm their fates 
woke dreamers to tlieir ghostly roots 

and should some why completely weep 
my father’s fingers brought her sleep: 
vainly no smallest-voice might cry 
for he could feel the mountains grow. 

Lifting the valleys of the sea 
my father moved through griefs of joy; 
praising a forehead called the moon 
singing desire into begin 
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joy was his song and joy so pure 
a lieart of star by liim could steer 
and pure so now and now so yes 
the wrists of twilight would rejoice 

keen as midsummer’s keen beyond 
conceiving mind of sun will stands 
so strictly (cover utmost him 
so liugely)stood my father’s dream 

his flesh was. flesh his blood wa5; blood; 
no hungry man but wished liini food ; 
no cripple wouldn’t creep one mile 
uphill to only see him smile. 

Scorning the pomp of must and shall 
my father moved through dooms of feel; 
his anger was as right as rain 
his pity was as green as grain 

septembering arms of year extend 
less humbly wealth to foe and friend 
than he to foolish and to wise 
offered immeasurable is 

proudly and (by octoberiug flame 
beckoned)as earth will downward climb, 
so naked for immortal work 
his shoulders marched against the dark 

his sorrow was as true as bread; 
no liar looked him in the head; 
if every friend became his foe 
lie’d laugh and build a world with snow. 

My father moved through theys of we, 
singing each new leaf out of each tree 
(and every cliild was sure that spring 
danced when she heard my father sing) 

then let men kill whi.ch cannot share, 
let blood and flesli be mud and mire, 
scheming imagine,passion willed, 
freedom a drug tliat’s bought and sold 
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giving to «tt*al and cruel kind, 
a Jicart to fear,to doubt a uiiud, 
to differ a disease of same, 
cojiform the pinnacle of am ^ 

tliougli dull 'Nverc all we taste as briglit, 
bitter all utterly tilings sweet, 
niaggolj’ minus and dumb death 
all we iu)ierit,all bequeath 

and notliing quite so least as trutli 
—i say though hate were wliy men brealiie— 
because my father lived his soul 
love is the whole and more than all 


NO MAN,IF MEN AEE OODS* 

no man,if men are godsjbut if gods must 
be men,the sometimes only man is tliis 
(most common,for each anguish is his grief; 
and,for his joy is more than joy,most rare) 

a fiend,if fiends sx^eak truth ;if angels burn 

by their own generous completely light, 
an angel;or(as various worlds he’ll spurn 
rather than fail immeasurable fate) 
coward,clown,trailor,idiot,clreamcr,beast— 

such was a poet and shall be and is 

—who’ll solve the depths of horror to defend 
a sunbeam’s architecture with his life: 
and carve immortal jungles of despair 
to liold a mountain’s heartbeat in his hand 


^Copyright, notice: Copyright, 1944, by E. E. Cummings. Kcpriiitcd from liis 
volume POEMS 1923*1954 by permission of Uarcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc. 



Robinson 

Jeffers 

1887-1962 


INTRODUCTION 


!Rk.OBlNSON JEFFERS liacl an cxcuplionally procoeious cliikllioiKl and 
one thoroughly disciplined in education, llis lather, a theological s(‘ini- 
nary professor in western Pcnns 3 dvania, where Jelfers was born in 3887, 
schooled the groudug boy in the classics, in European languages, and gave 
him opportunity for wide travel in England'and on the Continent. He 
studied at the University of Western Pennsylvania and then, on the re¬ 
moval of his family to California, entered Occidental College in Los 
Angeles and graduated at the age of eighteen. 

Jeffers was undecided as to the course his life should take and he 
pursued further education in a very zig-zag course, studying for a term 
at the University of Zurich, taking an M.A. in literature at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California, studying medicine at this latter university 
for a time, then entering the Forestry School of the University of Wash¬ 
ington in Seattle. 

He received a small inheritance, married Una Call Kustcr in 1913 
and settled at Carmel, on the California coast, a rugged, rock-bound 
area of wild beauty of coastal shelf, ocean, and mountains, where the sea 
fowl and the land fowl pla^’ over the ancient terrain. There using as a 
study a toNver built with his own hands, Jeffers wrought out his poetry 
and lived out liis life in proximity to the primitive and in creative pri¬ 
vacy. Jeffere belonged to no group, associated himself Avith no school, 
sought no publicity, but developed an individual style of expression and 
an unusually dark and anti-sociaP philosophy. 

In llis beautifully written and rather romantic introduction to Roan 
Stallion Tamer and Other Poems (Modern Library, 1935), Jeffers des- 
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crib«s the lime at whieli a special insight came to him, his back tu the 
moiuitaiiLS, watching the fog roll in from the sea, “and I was standing 
tliere like a poor God-forsaken man-of-letters, making my hnal decision 
not to become,a 'modern,’ I did not want to become slight and fantas¬ 
tic, abstract and unintelligible. “ He then realized that emotions or 
ideas, or a i^oint of view, or even mere rhythms, that liad not occurred 
to them’’ must come to him if he were not to go on imitating dead 
men.” Thus Jeffers embarked on his individualistic career. 

Jeffers did not wish to be a “modern” poet, but liis poetry is con¬ 
temporary, that is, modern, in the approach the poet made to the subject 
matter. In the Foreword to The Selected Poetry of Pobinson Jefjevs 
(1938) lie argues that poetry excludes much of the circumstances of 
modern life, fashions, machinery, political adjustments, for “Poetry must 
concern itself with (relatively) permanent things.” He early decided 
“not to tell lies in verse.” 

Jeffers emphasizes (in the aforementioned “Foreword”) that his 
poetic career was indebted first to liis wife TJjia Call Kuster and second 
to the accident of his residence at Carmel with its congenial and inspir¬ 
ing combination of the forces and presence of nature with the lives of 
simple people, a combination such as that of Homer’s Ithaca or the Sagas 
of the Northlands. .“Here,” he wrote, “was life purged.of its ephemeral 
accretions. Men were riding after cattle, or plowing the headland, hover¬ 
ed by white sea-gulls, as they have done for thousands of years, and will 
for thousands of years to come.” 

Stone and stone-working, the sea-cliffs, the sea, the birds (hawks, 
especially) are firmly in the poems of Jeffers. Possibly influenced by 
Spenglcr’s Decline of the West, but at least in the Spcnglerian vein, he 
foresees the fall of We.stern Civilization—and sometimes seems to wel¬ 
come that fall, lie suffers from the malady of pessimism “that lies in 
wait for the American too roughly deprived of the confidence in his own 
and his nation’s future so ringingl}’’ proclaimed by Whitman. . The 
O’Neill of The Iceman Cometh, the Henry Adams of The Education, the 
Mark Twain of The Mysterious Stranger, the Hemingway of A Farewell 
to Arms, the Faulkner of The Sound and the Fury are all further ex¬ 
amples. More than any of these Jeffers is fixed by a serpent gaze of 
doom in a single posture of fascinated sur^render.” {Twelve American 
Poets, edited by Whichcr and Ahmebrink, 19G1, p. 144.) 

Jeffers’ longer poems, like the shorter lyrics included in this volume, 
— Tamar, The Tower Beyond Tragedy, Thurso^s Landing, etc.—express 
views of man and society quite fundamentally opposed to the views of 
Whitman and Sandburg, to whose poetic lines his own have some super¬ 
ficial I’cscmblance. Jeffers’ line.s, like Whitman’s, arc sonulimes said to 
derive in part from the waves of the sea, but if either poet owed anything 
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to such an (»rigin ol’ his rliylhins tlicii tlie diirerciieo ot’ the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans is indicated. Jeffers docs indicate frequent mastery 
of a powerful, easy flowing rhythm in lus shorter lyrics, which speak 
with power a nay-saying attitude toward tlie cii’cunistanees surrounding 
modern man. Like Wliitnian and Sandburg in reproducing in Iiis poems 
the tones of colloquial speech and in omidiasizing a slow-moving and ex¬ 
tended line in liis poetic structure, Jeffers breaks with them entirely, 
and with the principal American tradition, too, in seeing in the liawk, 
the rockj’’ shelf of the continent, and in other aspects of nature uncon¬ 
taminated by man values which man never has achieved and which he 
does not sec man as capable of achieving. 

Jeffers published more than a dozen volumes of poems, the best of 
which lie gathered in ticUclcd roans of liohinson Jeffers (1938). Since 
then he has published Be Angry at the Sun (1941); Ulcdca (194G); The 
Douhlc Axe and other Poems (1948); Hunger field and Other Poems 
(1954). lie has been the subject of several studies, including L. C. 
Powell, Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His Work (revised 1940); Eadcliffe 
Squires, The Logaliics of Robinson Jeffers (195G); Mercedes C. Monjian, 
Robinson Jeffers: A Study in Inhumanisni (1958); Frederick I. Carpenter, 
Robinson Jeffers (19G2). 


Printed by permission of Donnan Jeffers for tlie Estate of Kubinsoii Jeffers. 
Copyright for the firat thirteen poems: 

Copyright, 1927, 1928, 1938, by Robinson Jeffers. 

Copyright, 1924, by Peter G. Eoylc. 

Copyright, 1925, by Horace Liveright, Ine. 

Copyright, 1935, by TJie Modern Library, liu*. 

Copyriglit, 1933 1937, by Random House, Ine. 

Copyright for the last five poems: 

Copyright, 1948, by Charles Scribners & Sons. 
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THE CYCLE 

The clapping blackens of the wings of pointed cormorants, the groat in- 
dolent planes 

Of autumn pelicans nine or a dozen strung sliorelong, 

But chiefly the gulls, the cloud-caligraphers of randy spirals before a 
storm, 

Cruise north and south over the sea-rocks and over 

That bluish enormous opal; very lately these alone, these and the clouds 

And v/estering lights of heaven, crossed it; but then 

A hull with standing canvas crept about Point Lobos.. .now all day long 
the steamers 

Smudge the opaPs rim; often a seaplane troubles 

The sea-wind with its throbbing heart. These will increase, the others 
diminish; and later 

Tliese will diminish; our Pacific has pastured 

The Mediterranean torch and passed it west across the fountains of the 
morning; 

And the following desolation that feeds on Crete 

Feed here; the clapping blackness of the wings of pointed cormorants, 
the great sails 

Of autumn pelicans, the gray sea-going gulls. 

Alone will streak the enormous opal, the earth have peace like tlie broad 
water, our blood's 

Unrest have doubled to Asia and be peopling 

Europe again, or dropping colonies at the morning star; what moody 
traveler 

Wanders back here, watches the sea-fowl circle 

Tlie old sea-granite and cemented granite witli one regard, and greets 
my ghost, 

One temper with the granite, bulking about here? 


TO THE STONE-CUTTERS 

Stone-cutters fighting time with marble, you foredefeated 
.Challengers of obUxion 
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Kal cynical earnings, knowing rock splits, records fall down, 

The squared imbed Koman letters 

Scale in the thaws, wear in the rain. The poet as well 
lUiilds liis monument mockingly; 

For man will be blotted out, the blithe earth die, the brave sun 
l^ie blind, his heart blackening; 

Yet stones have stood for a thousand years, and pained tlioughls found 
The honi'y poaee in old poems 


CONTINENT'S END 

At the equinox wlieii the earth was veiled in a late rain, wreathed with 
wet poppies, waiting spring. 

The ocean swelled for a far storm and beat its boundary, the ground- 
swell shook the beds of granite. 

1 gazing at the boundaries of granite and spray, the established sea-marks 
felt behind me 

Mountain and plain, the immense breadth of the continent, before me 
the mass and doubled stretch of water. 

1 said: You yoke the Aleutian seal-roeks with the lava and coral sow¬ 
ings that flower the south. 

Over your flood the life that sought the sunrise faces ours that has fol- 
loAvcd the evening star. 

Tile loJig migrations meet across yim and it is Jiothing to you, you liave 
forgotten us, mother. 

You were much younger wlien we ci*awled out of the womb and lay in 
the .sun s eye on the tideline. 

It was long and lojig ago; we have grown proud since then and you 
liavc grown bitter; life retains 

Your mobile soft unquiet strength; and envies liardness, the insolent 
quietness of stone. 

TIic tides are in our vein.s, we still mirror the sUirSj life is your child, 
but tliere is in me 

Older and liaVdcr than life and more impartial, the eye that watched 
before there was an ocean. 
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Tliat watched you fill your beds out of tlie condonsation of tliin vapor 
and watched you change them, 

Tliat saw yon soft and violent wear your boundaries down, oat rock, 
shift places with the continents. 

Mother, tliou},di niy soul's measure is like your surf-beat’s ancient 
rhythm 1 never learned it of you. 

TJoforc there was any water there were tides of fire, both our tones (low 
from the older fountain. 


SHINR, PEnT^UINO REPUBLIC 

AVhile (his America settles in the mould of its vulfrarity, heavily Ihiek- 
cning to empire, 

And protest, only a bubble iu the inolteii mass, pops and siglis out, und 
the mass hardens, 

I sadly smiling remember that the flower fades to malve fi’uit, the truit 
rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother; and tlu*ough the spring exultances, ripeness and 
decadence; and home to the mother. 

You making haste haste on decay; not blameworthy; life is good, be it 
stubbornly long or suddenly 

A mortal splendor; meteors are not nee<led less than mountains; shine, 
perishing repuhlie. 

But for my children, 1 Avould Imve them keej) their dist;tnce from the 
thickening center; corruption 

Never has been compulsory, when the cities lie at the monster's feet there 
are loft the mountain.s. 

And bo3’s, be in tiothing so moderate as in love of man, a clever 
servant, insufferable master. 

There is the trap that eafehes noblest .stiirits, that caught—they say— 
Cod, when h« walked on earth. 


JOT 

Though joy is better than sorrow joy is not great; 
Peace, is great, strength is great. 
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Not for joy the stars bum, not for joy Ihc vulture 
Spreads her gray sails on the air 
Over tlie mountain; not for joy the Morn mountain 
Stands, while years like water 

Trench liis long sides. ‘‘1 am ncitlier mountain nor bird 
Nor star; and I sock joy.’’ 

Tlie weakness of your brood; yet at longtli quietne.ss 
Will cover tho.so wistful eyes. 


WOODHOW WILSON 
(February, 1024) ^ 

It said ‘‘Come home, here is an end, a goal. 

Not the one raced for, is it not better indeed? Victory you know re¬ 
quires 

Force to sustain victory, the burden is never lightened, but final defeat 
Buys peace: you have praised peace, peace, without victory.” 

He said “It seems I am traveling no new way. 

But leaving my great work unfinished how can I rest? I enjoyed a 
vision. 

Endured betrayal, you must not a.sk me to endure final defeat. 
Visionless men, blind hearts, blind mouth.s, live still.” 

It said “Yet perhaps your vision was less great 
Than some you scorned, it has not proved even so practicable; Lenin 
Enters thi.s pass with less reluctance. As to betrayals; there are so many 
Betrayals, the Ru.s.sians and the Germans know.” 

He said “I knew I have enemies I had not thought 
To meet one at this brink: shall not the mocking voices die in the grave?’’ 
It said “They shall. Soon there is silence,” “I dreamed this end,” 
he .said, “when the prow 
Of the long ship leaned against dawn, my people 

Ap])lauded me, and the world watched me. Again 
J dreamed it at Ver.sailles,2 the time I sent for the ship, and the obstinate 
foreh(»ads 


1. Date of Wilson's death. 

2. Vcraaillc.s, in Paris, is Avhorc the World War I pe.acc treaty was signed; the 
U.S. did not sign the treaty. 
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Tliat sliurod with luo tlio scttlriiifiit o£ tlic world fliiielicd at my threat 

' and yielded 

That is all gone , . Do I ronieinber this darkness?’’ 

It said ‘‘No man forgotten it but a moment. 

The darkJiess before the mother, the depth of the return. I thought, 
he answered 

“That I Avas drawn out of this depth to establish the earth on ponee. My 
labor 

Dies Avith me, why Avas I drawn out of this depth? 

It said “Loyal to your highest, sensitive, braA’e, 

Sanguine, some foAv Avays Avise, you and all men are drawn out of this 
depth 

Only to be these things you arc, as floAvers for color, falcons for .swift¬ 
ness, 

lArountains for mass and quiet. Each for its quality. 

Is draAvn out of this deptli. Your tragic quality 

Required the huge delusion of some, major purpose to produce it. 

What,, that the God of the stars needed your help?” He .said “Tliis 
is my last 

Worst pain, the bitter enlightenment that bu^’s peace ’ 


SCIENCE 

Man, introA’crtcd man, having crossed 

In passage and but a little with the nature of things this latter century 

Has begot giants; but being taken up 

Like a maniac AA'ith self-love and inward conflicts cannot manage his 
hybrids. 

Being used to deal Avith edgele.s.s dreams, 

Noav he’s bred kniA'CS on nature turns them also inward: they lia\’e 
thirsty points though. 

His mind forebodes his oavii destruction; 

Actffion Avho saAv the godde.ss naked among leaves and hi.s liounds tore 
him. 

A little knoAvledgc, a pebble from the shingle, 

A drop from the oceans* who AA^ould have dreamed this infinitely little 
too much? 
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nunr hawks 

The brohen pillar of the win" jags from the clotted shoulder, 

The wing trails like a banner in defeat, 

No more to use the sky forever but live with famine 
And pain a few days: eat nor coyote 

Will shorten the week of waiting for death, tlierc is game without talons. 

He stands under the oak-bush and waits 

The lame feet of salvation; at night he remembers freedom 

And flies in a dream, the dawns ruin it. 

He is strong and pain is worse to the strong, incapacity is worse. 

The curs of the day come and torment him 

At distance, no one but death the redeemer will humble that head. 

The intrepid readiness, the terrible eyes. 

The wild God of the world is sometimes merciful to those 
Tliat ask mercy, not often to the arrogant. 

You do not know him, you communal people, or you have forgotten him; 
Intemperate and savage, the hawk remembers him; 

Heautifiil and wild, the hawks, and men that are dying, remember him. 

I’d sooner, except the penalties, kill a man than a hawk; but the great 
red-tail 

Had nothing left but unable misery 

Prom the bone too shattered for mending, the wing that trailed under 
his talons when he moved. 

We had fed him six weeks, I gave him freedom. 

He wandered over the foreland hill and returned in the evening, asking 
for death. 

Not like.a beggar, still eyed with the old 

Imidaeable arrogance. I gave him the lead gift in the twilight. What 
fell was relaxed, 

Owl-downy, soft feminine feathers; but what 

♦Soared: the fierce rush: the night-herons by the flooded river cried fear 
at its rising 

Hefore it was quite unsheathed from reality. 


EVENING EBB 

The ocean has not been .so quiet for a long while; five night-herons 

Fly shorelong voiceless in the hush of the air 

Out the calm of aji ebb tliat almost mirrors their wings. 

The sun lias gone down, and the Avater has gone down 
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Irom the wcccl-clad rock, but the distant cloud-wall rises. The ebb 
wliispcrs. 

Groat cloud-shadows float in the opal water. 

Throu"h rifts in the screen of the world pale gold gleams, and the even¬ 
ing 

Star suddenly glides like a flying torch. 

As if we had not been meant to sec her; rehearsing behind 
The screen of the world for another audience. 


AYE CAESAR 

No bitterness: our ancestors did it. 

They were only ignorant and hopeful, they wanted freedom but wealth 
too. 

Their children will learn to hope for a Caesar. 

Or rather—for we arc not aquiline Romans but soft mixed colonists— 

Some kindly Sicilian tyrant who’ll keep 

Poverty and Carthage off until the Romans arrive. 

AVe are easy to manage, a gregarious people, 

Full of sentiment, clever at mechanics, and we love our luxuries. 


SHINE, REPUBLIC 

The quality of these trees, green height; of the sky, shining, of water, 
a clear flow; of the rock, liardncss 

And reticence: each is noble in its quality. The love of freedom has 
been the quality of AVestern man. 

There is a stubborn torcli that flames from Marathon to Concord, its 
dangepus beauty binding three ages 

Into one time; the waves of barbarism and civilization have eclipsed but 
have never quenched it. 

For the Greeks the love of beauty, for Rome of ruling; for the present 
age the passionate love of discovery; 

But in one noble passion we are one; and Washuigton, Luther, Tacitas, 
Aeschylus; one kind of man. 
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And you, America, tliat passion made you. You were not born to pros- 
Tioritv YOU Avere born to lovo freedom. 

You^lid no? say “on masse,” you said “independence.” But wc can¬ 
not bavc all tlic luxuries and freedom also. 

Freedom is.poor and laborious; that torch is not safe but hungry, and 

often requires blood for its fuel. .,., 11 . 

You will tainc it against it burn too clearly, you will hood it like a kept 
hawk, you will perch if on the wrist of Caesar. 


But keep the tradition, conserve the. forms, the observances, keep the 
spot sore. Be great, carve deep your heel-marks. 

The states of the next age will no doubt remember you, and edge their 
love of freedom with contempt of luxury. 


TEB TRAP 

I am not Avell cmlized, really alien here: trust me not, 

I can understand the guns and the airplanes, 

The other conveniences leave me cold. 

“We must adjust our economics to the new abundance , . f’’ 
Of Avhat? Toys; motors, music-boxes, 

Paper, fine clothes, leisure, diversion. 

I honestly believe (but really an alien here: trust me not) 
Blind war, compared to tliis kind of life. 

Has nobility, famine has dignity. 

Be happy, adjust your economics to tlic new abundance; 
One is neither saint nor devil, to'wish 
Tbo intolerable nobler alternative. 


THE ANSWER 

Tlicji Avliat is the answer?—^Not to be deluded by dreams. 

To knoAV tliat'great civilizations have broken domi into violence, and 
their tyrants come, many times before. 

Wlien open violence appears, to avoid it Avith honor or choose the least 
ugly faction; these evils arc es.scntial. 
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To k(*oi) one's own intej^rity, bo merciful and uncorrupted and not wish 

for evilj and not be duped ' 

r>y dreams of universal justice or happiness. Tlie.se dreams will not be 

fulfilled. 

To know tliis, and know that however ugly the parts appear the whole 
remains beautiful. A severed hand 

Is an ugly thing, and man dissevered from the earth and stars and his 
history . . . for contemplation or in fact . . . 

Often appears atrociously ugly. Integrity is wholeness, the greatest 
beauty is 

Organic wholeness, the wholeness of life and things, the divine beauty 
of the universe. Love that, not man 
Apart from that, or else you will share man’s pitiful confusions, or 
droAvn in despair when his days darken. 


rROMLSE OF PEACE 

The heads of strong old age are beautiful 
Beyond all grace of youth. They have strange quiet, 
Integrity, health, soundness, to the full 
They’ve dealt with life and been attempered by it. 

A young man must not sleep; his years are war 
Civil and foreign but the former’s worse; 

But the old can breathe in safety now that they are 
Forgetting what youtli meant, the being perverse, 
Running the fool’s gauntlet and being cut 
By the wliips of the five senses. As for me. 

If I should wisli to live long it were but 
To trade tliose fevers for tranquillity, • 

Thinking though that’s entire and sweet in the grave 
How shall the dead taste the deep treasure tlioy have? 


MAY-JUNE, 1940 

Foreseen for so many years: these evils, tliis monstebus violence, tlie.se 
massive agonies: no easier to bear. 

We saw them with slow stone strides approach, everyone saw them; -we 
closed our eyes against them, we looked 
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And tliey liad come nearer. AVe ate and drank and slept, they came 
nearer. Sometimes we laughed, they were nearer. Now 
They arc Iiere. And now a blind man foresees what follows them: de¬ 
gradation, famine, recovery and so forth, and the 
Epidemic manias; but not enough death to serve us, not enough death. 
Tt would be better for men 

To be few and live far apart, where none could infect another; then 
slowly the sanity of field and mountain 
And the cold ocean and glittering stars might enter their minds. 

Another dream, another dream. 

AVe shall have to aceept certain limitations 

Tn future, and abandon some lunnane dreams; only hard-minded, sleep- 
less and realist, can ride this rock-slide 
To new fields down the dark mountain; and we shall liave to perceive 
that these insanities are normal; 

AVe shall have to perceive that battle is a burning flower or like a huge 
music, and the dive-bomber’s screaming orgasm 
As beautiful as other passions; and that death and life are not serious 
alternatives. One has known all these things 
For many years: there is greater and darker to know 
Tn the next hundred. 

And why do you cry, my dear, why do you cry? 

It is all in the wdiirling circles of time. 

If millions are born millions m\ist die, 

If England goes down and Germany up 
The stronger dog will still be on toj), 

All in the turning of time. 

If civilization goes doum, that 
AVould be an event to contemplate. 

Tt will not be in our time, alas, my dear, 

Tt will not be in our time. 


CASi:iAi\DRA 

Tlie mad girl with the .staring eyes and long white fingers 
Ifooked in the stones of the wall, 

The storm-wrack liair and the screeching mouth; does it matter,'^ Cas¬ 
sandra, 

AVIietlier the people believe 

Your bitter fountain? Truly men hate the ti‘Ath, they’d liefer 
Meet a tiger on the road. 
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Therefore the poets honey their truth with lying; hut religion- 
Venders and political men 

Pour from the barrel, new lies on the old, and arc praised for kind y 
Wisdom. Poor bitcli be wise. 

No: you'll still mumble in a corner a crust of truth, to men 
And gods disgusting.—^You and I, Cassandra. 


THE S'TARS GO OVER THE LONELY OCEAN 

Unhappy about some far off things 
Tliat are not my affair, wandering 
Along the coast and up the lean ridges, 

I saw in the evening 

The stars go over the lonely ocean, 

And a black-maned wdld boar 

Plowing with his snout on Mai Paso Mountain, 


The old monster snuffled, ‘‘Here are sweet roots. 
Fat grubs, slick beetles and sprouted acorns. 
The best nation in Europe has fallen, 

And that is Finland, 

But the stars go over the lonely ocean," 

The old black-bristled boar, 

Tearing the sod on Mai Paso Mountain. 

“The world's in a bad way, my man, 

And bound to be worse before it mends; 

Better lie up in the mountain here 
Four or five centuries, 

'While the stars go over the lonely ocean," 

Said the old father of wild pigs, 

Plowing the fallow on Mai Paso MounUiin. 

“Keep clear of the dupes that talk democracy 
And the dogs that bark revolution, 

Drunk with talk, liars and believers. 

I believe in my tusks. 

Long live freedom and damn the ideologies," 
Said the gamey black-maned wild boar 
Tusking the turf on Mai Paso Mountain. 
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TUE BLOODY SIRE 

It is not bad. Let them play. 

Let the guns bark and the bombing-plane 
Speak his prodigious blasphemies. 

It is not bad, it is high time, 

Stark violence is still the sire of all the world’s values. 

V/Jiat but the wolf’s tooth ehiseled so fine 
The fleet limbs of the antelope? 

What but fear winged the birds and hunger 
Gemmed with such eyes the great goshawk’s head? 
Violence has been the sire of all the world’s values. 

Who would remember Helen’s face 
Lacking the terrible halo of .spears? 

Who formed Christ but Herod and Caesar, 

The cruel and bloody victories of Caosar? 

Violence has been the site of all the world’s values. 

Never weep, let them play, 

Old violence is not too old to beget new values. 


Archibald 

MacLeish 

1892 - 


INTRODUCTION 


A1.11CIIJBALD MACLEISH was born in 1892 in Illinois, in a suburb of 
Cliieago. He was sent to llotclikiss Scliool, a private school of liigh 
quality, tvlicrc be prepared for Yale University (B.A., 1915). He took 
the law course at Harvard. Before entering the practice of law, although 
he was married and had already published two immature and tentative 
volumes of verse, he enlisted as a private in the array and saw service in 
France in the World War, attaining the rank of Captain. He returned 
to America to practice law in Boston; however in 1923 his restless desire 
to become a Avritcr prevailed and he took his family to Europe, where 
for five years, Avith extensive travel in Asia and the Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries, he was a part of the group of American expatriates, devoting him¬ 
self to self-discoA^ery as a Avriter. 

With a stirring poem “American Letter” in 1928 he severed himself 
from the expatriate stream and sought his homeland. His great poetic 
effort Avas then deA'oted to Coiiquistodorf an epic of the Spanish assault 
on Mexico under Cortes, a poem Avhich Avon for- him the Pulitzer Prize 
and much critical acclaim. 

With his Avriting MacLeish has combined an impressive and successful 
career, both private and public. He serA'cd several years as an editor 
and Avritcr for Fortune, a significant magazine of the modern American 
Avorld, and he Avas appointed Librarian of Congrc.ss (1939-1944). He 
also Avas appointed to several public missions as special diplomatic envoy, 
and cliaii-man of the American UNESCO delegation. He was Assistant 
Seerc'lary of State (1944-1945). He Avas after 1949 Boylslon Professor 
at Harvard University, teaching ereath'e writing, until his retirement in 
1962. 
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MacLeish produced several radio plays in verse, particularly con¬ 
cerned with the encroachment upon the world of the Fascist and totali¬ 
tarian spirit. He has also written J.B., a drama in poetry based upon the 
Book of Joh but with action transferred into a modern situation. 

If MacLeish began liis poetic life by a flight from the contemporary 
world, he soon found himself responding with an enlarging social con¬ 
sciousness. His voice has been raised in response to tlie needs of the 
time (i.c., “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City”), plays {Panic, 1935, in 
verse; The Fall of ilic City, 1937, in verse; Air Raid, 1938, in verse) 
and prose {The Irrcspojisihles, 1940). But he has not lost the perspective 
which distinguishes literature from journalism. He could publisli A Time 
to Act in 1942, but he could sec tlie larger timclessness of man’s involve¬ 
ment, such as is given eloexuent and incisive poetic expression in his con¬ 
versation in “You Andrew Marvell.” As a man responding to tlie social 
forces of the thirties (depression. Fascism, war) he exerted a strong in¬ 
fluence. Though MacLeish went through his period of soul searching lie 
has won his place in American literature with an outward-facing literature. 
He has been willing to re-examine traditional A'alues, American values. 
He has indicated anew in the twentieth century that the man of letters 
can serve distinctively in public office without stifling his literary pro¬ 
ductivity. 

The idiom or phrase of MacLeish, the tones and accent of some of 
his better poems mark liim as a valid poet, contributing to the growing 
body of twentieth century American poems. The poem “Frescoes for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s City...” which is included licre invites some particular 
comment and explanation. Mr. Rockefeller’s City is Rockefeller Center 
in mid-Manhattan. During the early thirties as the Center was being 
built, a public discussion whirled around the art work used in the 
architecture of these imposing buildings, both sculpture and mural paint¬ 
ings. Especially subject to discussion was the u.se of nudes in modern 
art—hence MacLeish’s opening “Landscape as a Nude”—and revolution¬ 
ary themes in the murals. MaeLeish emphasizes the rude and vigorous 
quality of the historieal West. The Indian names relate to the Sioux 
tribes. Crazy Horse was a particulai’ly bold leader. MacLeish acknow¬ 
ledges in a footnote indebtedness to the work of the American poet John 
G. Neihardt, who wrote of the Western movement of Americans and their 
struggles with the Indians. The army led by General Custer was annihi¬ 
lated by the Indians under Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse at the Battle 
of the Little Big .Horn on June 25, 1876, in Montana territory. The 
speaker in “Wildwest” is Black Elk. lilacLcish contrasts the attitude of 
Crazy Horse with that of the railroad financiers, Perman, Cooke, Morgan, 
financiers of the Northern Pacific Railroad, who dealt in stocks on the 
stock market at the offered price and the bid price. U. P. is the Union 
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Pacific Railroad. Rut the financiers were not the workers, and ‘‘Burying 
Ground by the Ties” gives the feeling of the pick and shovel men at the 
point of railroad construction. The fact that the buikh rs were foreigners 
had relevance to the eontroversy over foreign art and foreign artists re¬ 
grading the Rockefeller Center. 

‘‘Oil Painting of the Artist as the Artist” is biting satire at those 
critics of the frescoes as being too revolutionary and too foreign. ‘‘Pau 
on the Place” refers to a city in the French Pyrenees and the place or 
central squai’c or park. 

Ciquecento is the sixteenth century, the art of the Italian 
Renaissance. Nome is a city in Alaska, and it and other places named 
illustrate rude and violent life, in contrast to a park. ‘ Empire Builders 
contrasts the financiers and bu.sine.ss leaders with the pioneering of the 
Lewis and Clark c.xpedition, sent West by President Thomas Jefferson in 
1803-1804. Bruce Barton was an advertising executive and writer who.se 
woi’k promoted the business community. ‘‘Background with Revolu¬ 
tionaries” uses some of the communist figures and materials of the early 
thirtie.s. The Ivaty is the colloquial name for the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad. The New York Daily Worker \yas a prominent publica¬ 
tion of the Communist Party. 

The theme of the six poems may be suggested by the line ‘‘the earth 
ajid the men remain.” Thus MacLeish wyote a poem involving a tem- 
jjorary and local incident in New York art circles, but succeeded in giving 
it a force and power to raise it to the place of distinguished poetry. 

Collcclcd Poems, 19J7-1S52 (1953) brought together the main body 
of JlacLeLsh’s work though Songs for Eve (1953) has followed, as has 
J.D.-. A Play in Verse (1958), which won MacLeish his third Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Copyrlglit, 1017, 1924, 1925, 192C. 1928, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1933, 193C, 1939, 
1943, 1948, 1951, 1952, 1954. by Arcbibald MacLeisb. 
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THE SILENT SLAIN ^ 

We too, wc too, descending once again 
Tlic hills o£ our own land, Ave too have licard 
Far off—Ah, quo cc cor a longue hal<;inc— 

The horn of Koland in the passages of Spain, 

Tlie first, the second blast, the failing third, 

And Avith the third turned back and climbed once more 
The steep road soutliAS’ard. and heard faint the sound 
Of SAVords, of horses, the- disastrous Avar, 

And crossed the dark defile at last, and found 
At Boncevaux upon the darkening plain 
The dead against the dead and on the silent ground 
The silent slain— 


THE END OF THE WOULD 

Quite unexpectedly as Vasserot 
The armless ainbidextriau Avas lighting 
A match betAveen his great and second toe 
And Ralph the lion Avas engaged in biting 
The neck of Madame Sossman Avhile the drum 
Pointed, and Teeny Avas about to cough 
In Avaltz time sAvinging Jocko by the thumb— 
Quite unexpectedly the top blcAV off: 

And there, tliere overhead, there, there, hung over 
Those thousands of Avhitc faces, those dazed eyes, 
Tlierc in the starless dark the poise, the hover, 
Tlierc Avilh A'ast Avings across the canceled skies. 
There in the sudden blackness the black pall 
Of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at all. 


1. This poem is l)ascd upon the Song of Tioland. ami sliows a iililfnl use of tlic 
lilorary pa.st to make a poetic comment upon the prc.scnt. 

Tim Fi. iu h in line T! means, Ah, smh ,t hniK l.hist of Hm horn (of Pohiml). 
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AKS VOETICA 

A poc’Jii should bo pulpublo and iiiulo 
As a globed fruit, 

Dumb 

As old medallions to the thumb, 

Silent as the slecve-AVorn stone 

Of easement ledges ^vhere the moss has grown 

A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds. 

A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs, 

Leaving, as the moon releases 

Twig by twig the night-entangled trees, 

Leaving, as the moon behind the winter leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind— 

A poem should be motionless in time 
As tlie moon climbs. 

A poem should be equal to; 

Not true. 

For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf. 

For love 

The leaning grasses and two liglits above the sea— 

A poem should not mean 
But be. 


^^NOT MARBLE NOR THE GILDED MONUMENTS^' 
For A (Me 

The praisers of women in Iheir proud and heanlirul poem.s, 
Naming the grave mouth and the 'hair and the eyes. 

Boasted those tliey loved should be forever remembered: 

These were lies. 
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Tlic words sound but the face in tlie Istrian sun is forgotten. 

The poet speaks but to her dead ears Jio more. 

Tlie sleek throat is gone—and the breast that was troubled to listen; 
Shadow from door. 

Therefore I will not praise your knees nor your lino walking 
Telling you men shall remember your name as long 
As lips move or breath is spent or the iron of English 
Rings from a tongue. 

I shall say you were young, and your arms straight, and your mouth 
scarlet: 

I shall say you will die and none will remember you; 

Your arms change, and none remember the swish of your garments. 

Nor the click of your shoe. 

Not with my hand’s strength, not with difiScult labor 
Springing the obstinate words to the bones of your breast 
And the stubborn line to your young stride and the breath to your 
breathing 

And the beat to your haste 

Shall I prevail on the hearts of uiiborn men to remember. 

(AVhat is a dead girl but a shadowy ghost 

Or a dead man’s voice but a distant and. vain affirmation 

Like dream words most) 

Therefore I will not speak of tlie und^ang glory of women. 

1 will say you were young and straight and your skin fair 
And you stood in the door and the suii was a shadow of leaves on your 
shoulders 

And a leaf on your hair— 

1 will not speak of the famous beauty of dead w^omcn; 

I will say the shape of a leaf lay onee on your hair. 

Till the world ends and the eyes are out and the mouths broken 
Look! It is there! 


/ 
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YOU: ANDUEW M2\RVELL^ 

And here face down beneath the sun 
And here upon earth noonward height 
To feel tlio always coming on 
The always rising of the night 


To feel creep up the curving cast 
The earthy chill of dusk and slow 
Upon those under lands the vast 
And ever elimbing shadow grow 

And strange at Ecbatan the trees 
Take leaf by leaf the evening strange 
The flooding dark about their knees 
The mountains over Persia change 

And now at Kermansliali tlie gate 
Dark empty and the withered grass 
And through the twilight now the late 
Fe^v travelers in the westward pass 

And Baghdad darken and the bridge 
Across the silent river gone 
And tlirough Arabia the edge 
Of evening widen and steal on 

And deepen on Palmyra’s street 
The wheel rut in the ruined stone 
And Lebanon fade out and Crete 
High through the clouds and overblown 

And over Sicily the air 
Still flashing with the landward gulls 
And loom and slowly disappear 
The sails above the shadowy hulls 


2, The title of this poem is a directive to the reader. Tn Marvoir.s “To His 
Coy Iklistress’ appear the lines. 

But at my back I always hear 
Timers winged chariot hurrying near. 

This figure of Z^rarveirs becojires for ^lacLeisIi the onward rush-of tlie edge of even¬ 
ing. l^racTicish wrote a note on the origin of this poem in “tlio always westward 
coining of the night—Teheran dark— Pa-i-Tak—the Tigris— 
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Ami Si)ain <?o under and ihc slinre 
Of Africa the irilded sand 
And evening vanish and no more 
The low pfile light across that land 

Nor now the long light on the sea 

And here face dowinvard in the sun 
To feci how swift how secretly 
The shadow of the night comes on .. 


POLE STAR FOR THIS YEAR'^ 


Where the wheel of light is turned: 

Wlicrc the axle of the night is 
Turned: is motionless: where holds 
And has held ancient sureness always: 

Where of faring men the ey(*s 

At oar bench at the rising bow 

Have seen—torn shrouds between—the Wain 

And that star’s changelessness: not changing: 


There upon that intent star: 

Trust of wandering men: of truth 

The most reminding witness: we 

Fix our eyes also: waylost: the wanderers: 

We too turn ]U)W to that star: 

We too in whose trustless hearts 
All truth alters and the lights 
Of earth are out now turn to that star: 


Liberty of man and mind 
That once Avas mind’s necessity 
And made the West bla/.e uj) has burned 
To bloody embers and the lamp’s out: 

Hope that was a iiohle flame 
Has fanned to violence and feeds 


^Copitriffltl notice: Yrom VuhUc ,<i>ccrh hy Avclnbnld MacLoisli. Peprinted by 
porniission of Holt, Piiicbart nad Winston, T»c., Now York. 
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Oil citios and tlic ll(\sli of inon 

And cliokos where nnelean smoke defiles it; 

Even tlic small spark of pride 
Tliat tauglit the tyrant once is dark 
AYhere gunfire rules the starving street 
And justice cheats the dead of honor; 

Liberty and pride and hope 
A.nd every guide mark of the mind 
That led our blindness once has vanished. 
This star will not. Love’s star will not. 

Love that has beheld the face 
A man has with a man’s eyes in it 
Bloody from the slugger’s blows 
Or heard the cold child cry for hunger— 

Love that listens where the good; 

The virtuous: the men of faith: 

Proclaim the paradise on earth 

And murder starve and burn to make it— 

Love that cannot either sleep 
Or keep rich music in the ear 
Or lose itself for the vdld beat 
The anger in the blood makes raging— 

Love that hardens into hate—' 

Love like hatred and as bright— 

Love is that one waking light 

Tliat leads now when all others darken. 


from Frescoes for Mr. lioclccfcllcr's City 


LANDSCAPE AS A NUDE 


She lies on her left side her flank golden; 

Her liair is burned black with the strong sun. 

The scent of her hair is of rain in the dust on her shoulders: 
She has brown breasts and the mouth of no other country. 
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All slio is boaiilifiil boro in tlio siin wlu'rc slic lios: 

Slio is not liko tin* soft •zirls iiakod in vinoyards 
Nor tlio soft naked prirls of tlio English islands 
AVhero the rain comes in ^vith the surf on an oast wind: 

ITers is the west wind and the sunlight: the west 
AVind is the long clean wind of the continents— 

The wind turning with earth, the wind descending 
Steadily out of the evening and the following on. 

The wind here where she lies is west: the trees 
Oak ironwood cottonwood liickory: standing in 
Great groves they roll on the wind as the sea would. 

The grasses of Iowa Illinois Indiana 

Run with the plunge of the wind as a wave tumbling. 

Under her knees there is no green lawn of the Florentines: 

Under her dusty Iniees is the corn stubble: 

Her belly is flecked with the flickering light of the corn. 

She lies on her left side her flank golden: 

Her hair is burned black with the strong sun. 

Tlie scent of her hair is of dust and of smoke on her shoulders: 
She has brown breasts and the mouth of no other country. 


W1L1)^YEST 1 

There were none of my-blood in this battle: 

Tliere were Minneconjous, Sans Arcs, Brides, 

Many nations of Sioux : they wore few men galloping. 

This would have been in the long days in June: 

They were galloping well deployed under the plum-trees: 

They wcTe driving riderless liorses: themselves they were few. 


3. Black Elk's memories of Crazy ITorse recorded by Neihardt. (MacLeisb 
note.) 

- 2. American Indian tribes. 
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Crazy l-l(»i-sr=* liad clone it with few numbers. 

Crazy Horsa was small for a laikota 

He was ridinjr always alone thinking of sometliiiig: 

He was standing alone by the i)ieket lines hy the ropes; 

He was young then, he was thirty when he died: 

Unle.ss there were children to talk he took no notice. 

When the soldiers came for him there on the other side 
On the Creasy Grass in the village's we ivere shouting 
“Hoka Hey! Crazy lloi-se will be riding!” 

They fought iiv the rt’ater: horses and men were drowning: 
They rode on the butte: dust settled in sunlight: 

Koka Iley! they lay on the bloody ground. 

No one could tell of the dead which man was Custer . . . 
That wa.s the end of his luck; by that river. 

The soldiers beat him at Slim Buttes once: 

They beat him at Willow Creek when the snow lifted: 

The last time they beat him was the Tongue. 

He h.id only the meat he had made and of that little. 

Do you ask why he should fight? It was his country; 

My Cod should' he not fight? It was liLs. 

But after the Tongue there were no herds to be hunting; 

He cut the knots of the tails and ho led them in; 

He cried out “I am Crazy IIor.se! Do not touch me!” 
There were many soldiers between and the gun glinting... 

And a Mister Josiali Perham of Maine had much of the 
land Mister Perham was building the Northern Pacific 
railroad that is blister Perham was saying at lunch that 

forty say fifty millions of acres in gift and 
government grant outright ought to bo worth a 
wide price on tJifc Board at two-fifty and 

later a Jllster Cooke had relieved Mister Perhain and 
later a Mister Morgan relieved Mister Cooke; 
blister Morgan converted at }»rices current: 


o (ilief of llie Woiix :ui<l rlie.winie Tioliaiis (1R49-1S77) wlio aidc«P Sitting 
Bull to .niniliilufe Custer’.s f.itves in tlie Buttle of tlic Little Big Horn in Moiit.ona 
Territory, June 25. 1876. 
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It was all prices to them; they never looked at it: 

why should they look at the land? they were Empire Builders: 

it was all in the bid and the asked and the ink on their books . . 

When Crazy Horse was there by the. Black Hills 

His heart would be big with the love ho licod for that country 

And all the game he had seen and the marcs he had ridden 

And liow it went out from you wide and clean in the sunlight 


inmvi'NO aiuniND by the ties 

Ayee 1 Ai I This is lieavy earth on our shoulders: 

There were none of us born to be buried in this earth: 

Niggers we. were., Portuguese, Magyars, Polacks: 

We were born to another look of the sky certainly. 

Now wc lie here in the river pastures: 

We lie in the mowings under the thick turf: 

Wc hoar the earth and the all*day rasp of the grasshoppers. 

It was we laid the steel on this land from ocean to ocean; 

It was we (if you know) put the U.P. through the passes 

Bringing her down into Laramie full load. 

Eighteen mile on the granite anticlinal, 

Forty-three foot to the mile and the grade, holding: 

It was we did it: hunldes of our kind. 

It was .wc dug the caved-in holes for the cold M’ater: 

It was wc built the gully spurs and the freight sidings; 

Who would do it but we and the Irishmen bossing us? 

It was all foreign-born men there were in this country; 

It was Scotsmen, Englishmen, Chinese, Squareheads, Austriaiis 

Aj'ee! but there’s weight to the earth under it. 

Not for this did we come out—to be lying here 
Namele.ss under the ties in the clay cuts: 

TJiere’.s nothing good in the world but the rich will buy it; 
Eveiything sticks to the grea.se of a gold note— 

Eveji a continent—even a new sky! 
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Do not pity us much for the stniiifre srass over us: 

We laid the steel to the stone stock of these mountains: 
Tlic place of our graves is marked by the telegraph poles! 

It was not to lie in the bottoms we. eame out 

And tlie trains going over us here in the dry hollows . . . 


OIL PAINTING OP THE ABTIST AE THE ARTIET 

The Plump Mr. Pl’f is wishing his hands of Amcrira: 

The plump Mr. Pl’f is in ochre with such hair: 

America is in blue-black-grey-grecn-sandcolor. 

America is a cpntinent—many lands: 

The plump Mr. Pl’f is washing his hands of America 
He is pictured at Pau on the -place and his eyes glaring: 

He thinks of himself as an exile from all this, 

As an emigre from his own time into history 

(History being an empty house without owners 
A practical man may get in by the privy stones: 

The dead ai-e excellent hosts, they have no objections, 

And once in he can nail the knob on the next one 

Living the life, of a classic in bad air 

With himself for the Past and his face in the glass for Posterity). 

The Cinquecento is nothing at all. like Nome , 

Or Natchez or Wounded Knee or the Shenandoah. 

Your vulgarit 3 ', Tennes.see: your violence, Texas: 

The rocks under your fields Ohio, Connecticut: 

Your clay Missouri your clay: you have driven him out. 

You have shadowed his life. Appalachians, purple mountains. 

There is much too much of your flowing, Missi.s.sippi: 

He prefers a tidier stream with a terrace for trippers and 

Cypresses mentioned in Horace or Heui'y James: 

He prefers a country where everything carries the name of a 
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CoriiiU>s.s <»r roal kill" or an actual jialace or 
Somctliing in Prose and the stock prices all in Italian. 

There is more shade for an artist under a fi" 

Tlian under the -whole, roek ran"e (he finds) of the Biff Horns, 


EMrTPE JWILDEn^ 

The ilnseuin Attendant; 

This is 77ie Makhuj of Aimrica in Five Ponrh: 

Tl'.is is Mister Harriiiiau niakiiig Aineriea: 

Mistcr-IIarriman-is-buying-the-Union-racifie-at-Seventy: 

The Santa Fc is shining, on his hair. 

This is Coniihodorc Vandei'bilt making America; 

Mister-Vanderbilt-is-eliniinating-the-short-interest-iii-ITudsoii: 

Observe the carving on the rocking chair. 

This is j. P. Morgan inaking America; 

(The Tennessee Coal is behind to the left of the St<*el Company.) 
Tho.se in mauve are braces he is -vvearing. 

This is Mister Mellon making America: 

Mister-Mellon-is-repre.sented-as-a-symbolieal-fignre-iii-alnmiiiuiii- 

Strewing-baiik-stoekson-a-buriiished-stair. 

This is the Bruce is the Barton making Amorii'a: 

Mtster-Burton-is-selling-us-Boetor's-Delieionsest-Beiitifrice. 

Tliis is he in beige with the canary. ■ 

You have ju.st beheld the ^lakers making America: > 

This is The Making of America in Five. Panels: 

America lies to the west-southwest of the switch-tower: 

Tliere is nothing to see of America but land. 

The Original Document 

under the Panel Paint: , . 

‘•'To Tho.s, .Teffcr.son Esq. his ohd’t serv’t 
M Lewis: captain: detached; 

Sir; 
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Haviug iu .uiiud your repeated comiuauds hi this matter. 

And tlis Y/oi-st half o£ it done and the streams mapped, 

And we here on £Ue baek of this heaeh beholding llie 
Other oeeau—two years gone and-the cold 

Breaking witli rain for the third spring siiicc St, Louis, 

The crows at the lishbones on the frozen dunes,. 

Tlie first cranes going over from south north. 

And tlie river down by a mai-k of. the pole since the mormng, 

And time near to return, and a ship (Spanish) 

Lying in .for the salmon: and fearing chance or the 

Uiought or the Sioux should deprive you of these discoveries— 
^I'herefore we send by sea in this writing. 

Above'^the 

IMalle tlierc were long plains and a eUiy country 
him of the sky fur eff, grass under it. 

i.Uing for the cook fires by the sulphur licks. 

After Unit tlicrc were low hills and the sycamores, 

And we poled up by the Great Bend in the skihs: 

Tlie honey bees left ns after the Osage River: 

The wind was west in the evenings, and no dew and tlic 
Morning Star larger and w'hiter than usual— 

The winter rattling in the brittle haws. 

The second year there was sage and the quail calling. 

All that valley is good laud by the river; 

Three thousand miles and the clay cliffs and 

Rue and bcai’grass by the water banks 

And many birds and the brant going over and tracks of 

Bear, elk, wolves, marten: the buffalo 

Numberless so that the cloud of their dust covers them: 

The antelope fording the fall creeks, and the mountains and 
Gnudng lands and the meadow lands and the groimd 
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Swwt and open and well-drained. 

We advise you to 

Settle troops at the forks and to issue licenses: 

Many men will have living on these lands. 

There is wealth in the earth for them all and tlie wood standing 

And wild birds on the water where they sleep. 

There is stone in the hills for the towns of a great people . . 

You have just belield the Makers Making America: 

They screwed her scrawny and gaunt Avith their seven-year panics: 
They bought her back on their mortgages old-whore-chcap: 

They fattened their bonds at her breasts till the thin blood ran from 
them. 

Men have forgotten ho.w full clear and deep 

The Yellowstone moved on the gravel and grass grew 

When the land lay Availing for her Avcstward people! 


DACKGllOUKD WITH REVOLUTIONAllfKS 

And the eorn singing Millennium! 

Ijenin! Millennium! Ijennium! 

When they're shnnthuj the cars on the Katy a inilc off 
When they’re shiintiny the ears xchen they’re shunting the curs on the 
Katy ■ 

J'an can hear the clank of the couplings riding away. 

Also Comrade Deviiie AVho Avrites of America 

Most instructively having in ’Seventy-four 

Cro.s.sed to the Hoboken side on the Barclay Street Ferry.. 

She sits on a settle vi the State of North Dakota 
0 she sits on h settle in the State of North Dakota 
She can hear the engines whistle over lowa and Idaho 

Also Comrade EdAvard Remington Ridge 

WJio lja.s prayed God since the April of ’Seventeen 

To replace in his life his lost (ME.) religion. 
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And TJie New York Daily Worker a^blowing aver Arkansas, 
The New York Daily Worker tjocs a'blawintj over Arkamas, 

The (jvaascs let it fjo alamj the Ozarkv over Arkansas, 

Even Coiiiraclo (Jreiiadine Orilt who lias tried since 
August tcntli 1‘or something to i'eel about strongly in 
Verses—his personal i)assions having tired. 

I can iell my land by the jays in the apple-trees, 

Tell my land by the jays in the apple-trees, 

I can tell my people by the blue-jays in the apple-trees. 

Ain;,U you read in d’books you arc all brudders? 

D’ glassic historic objective broves you are bruddei’s! 

You and d’ Wops and d’ Chinks you are all brudders! 

Havend’t you got it d’ same ideology? Ilaveud’t you? 

When it^s yesterday in Oregon it^s one A M in Maine 
And she slides: and the day slides: and it ruiis: runs ovQr us; 
And the bells strike twelve strike twelve strike twelve 
In Marblehead in Buffalo in Cheyenne in Cherokee: 

Yesterday runs on the states like a crowds shadow. 

For Marx lias said to us, Workers what do you need? 

And Stalin lias said to us, Starvers what do you need? 

You need the Dialectical Materialism! 

i)he^s a tough land under the earn, mister: 

She has changed the bone in the cheeks of many races: 

She has winced the eyes of the soft Slavs with her sun on them: 
She has tried the fat from the round rimps of Italians: 

Even the voice of the English has gone dry 

And hard on the tongue and alive in the throat speaking. 

Slices a tough land under the oak-trees, mister: 

It may be she can change the word in the book 

As she changes the bone of a maiCs head in his children: 

It may be that the earth and the men remain . . . 

There is too much sun on the lids of my eyes to be listening. 
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SPEECH TO A CROWD 


Tull me, my patient friends, awaiters of messages, 

From Avhat other shore, from ^vhat stranger, 

'AVhence, uas the word to come? Who was to lesson you? 


Listeners under a childs crib in a manger. 

Listeners once by the oracles, now by. the transoms, 

Whom arc you v\"ailing for? Who do you think will explain? 

liisteners thousands of years and still no answer— 

Writers at night to Miss Lonely-liearts, awkward spoilers, 
Open your eyes! There is only earth and the man! 

There is only you. There is no one else on the telephoue: 

No one else is on the air to whisper: 

No one else but you will push the bell 

No one knov/s if you don’t: neither ships 
Nor landing-fields decode the dark between. 

You have your eyes and wliat your eyes see, is. 

The earth you see is really the earth you are seeing. 

The sun is truly excellent, truly warm, 

Women are beautiful as you have seen them— 

Their breasts (believe it) like cooing of doves in a portico. 
They bear at their breasts tenderness softly. Look at them 
Look at yourselves. You arc strong. You are well formed. 

Look at the world—the world you never took! 

It is really true you may live in the world heedlessly. 

Wli}' do you Avait to road it in a book their? 

Write it yoursehTs! AVrite to yourselves if you need to 
Tell yourselves there is sun and the sun Avill rise. 

Tell yourselves the earth has food to feed you. 

Let the dead men .say that men must die! 

AVho bettSr than you can know Avliat death i.s? 

How can a bone or a broken body surmise it? 

Lot the dead shriek Avith their Avhispering hreatli. 

Laugli at tlieni! Say the rnm-dered gods may Avakc 
But we AvJio Avork liave end of Avork together. 
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TcU yoaraelvcs the carlli is yours to take! 

Waiting for insssagcs out of the dark you were poor. 
The .world was always yours: you would .not take it 


WOEDS IN TIME 

Bewildered ^Yith the broken tongue 
Of wikened angels in our sleep— 

Tlien, lost the music that was sung 
i\ud lost tlic light time cannot keep! 

There is a ijiomeiit when w’e lie 
Bewildered, wakened out of sleep, 

When light and sound and ^11 reply: 

That moment time must tame and keep. 

Tliat moment, like a flight of birds 
riling from the branches where they sleep, 
Tlie poet with a beat of words 
Flings into time for time to keep. 


HYPOCRITE AUTEUR ^ 
mon scmhlahlc, mon frcrc 
\ ( 1 ) 

Our epoch takes a voluptuous satisfaction 
In that perspective of the action 
Which pictures us in’nabitmg the end 
Of everything with death for only friend. 
Not that we love death, 

Not truly, not the fluttering breatli, 

The ob.scene sliiiddcr of the finished act—' 
AVhat the doe feels when the ultimate fact 
Tears at her bowels with its jaws. 


4. TUc lillo nml tlic motto line arc from T. S. Eliot*s “The \Yaste Tinml.*' 
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Our taste is fur thr opulrnt i)ause 
Boforo tlie end ruiiirs. If the end is certain 
All of us are players'at the final curtain;' 

All of us, silence for- a time deferred, 

Find time before us for one sad last word. 
Victim, rebel, convert, stoic— 

Every role but tin* heroic— 

■Wo turn our trafrie faces to the stalls 
To wince our moment till the curtain falls 

( 2 ) 

A world ends when its metaphor has died. 

An age becomes an age, all else beside, 

‘W’hen sensuous poets in their jiridc invent 
Emblems for the soul’s consent 
That speak the meanings men will never know 
But man-imagined images can show: 

It perishes when those images, though seen, 

No longer mean. 


( 3 ) 

A world was ended when the womb 
Where girl held God became the tomb 
W’here God lies buried in a man; 

Botticelli's image neither sjieaks nor can 
To our kind. His star-guided stranger 
Teaches no longer, by the child, ihe mangel’,® 

The meaning of the beckoning skies. 

(Sophocles, when his revei’ent actors rise 
To play the king with bleeding eyes,® 

No longer shows us on the stage advance 
God’s purpose in the t(*rriblc fatality of chance. 

No Avonmn living, when the girl and swan 
Embrace in A’ei’.ses, feels upon 
Her breast the awful thunder of that breast 
Wher<« God, made beast, is by the blood confe.ssed.'' 


5 'I'liis .sljinzii draws upou tlus Gospels, the tletails of. the gospel story, anti the 
]{enais.sance .-irt growing ont of tint religion of the Gospels. 

n At. the eiitl of Ocdijinx the Kinp liy Sophode.s, Oedipus str.hs ont liis own cye.s. 
7 t-o.npare the poem •‘Lcda and the Swan” l.y Yeats. 
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Empty as coik-Ii sliall by the' waU-i-s cast 
Tim iiicta2)imr still sounds but cannot tell, 

And we, like parasite crabs, ’put on the shell ' 
And drag it at the sea’s edge up and down. 

This is the de.stiny we say we own. 

( 4 ) 

But are Ave sure 

Tlie age that dies upon its iiielaphor 

Among these Koman lieads, fhese mediaeval towers, 

Is ours?— 

Or ours the ending of that story? 

Tlie meanings in a man tliat quarry 

Images from blinded eyes 

And white birds and the.turning skies 

To make a world of were not spent with these 

Abajidoned presences. 

The journey of our history has not eeased: 

Eartli turns us still toward the rising east. 

The metaplior still struggles in the stone,* 

Tlie allegory of the flesh and bone 
Still stares into tlic summer grass 
That is its glass/ 

The ignorant blood 

Still knocks at silence to be understood. 

Poets, deserted by the world before, 

Turn round into the actual air: 

Invent the age! Invent the metaphor! 


WHAT THE SERPENT SAID TO ADAM « 

Which is you, old two-in-one? 

Which is which, old one of two? 

When the doubling is undone 
Which one is you? 


8. The .story of the serpent and Adam and Eve is in Gc’iie.siJ?, chr, 8. Sec also 
MiltoiPs use of the .story in Paradise Lost, * 
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Is it you that so dclij'lits 
15y tliat \Yoniau iu her IvcU 
Or you the gruanicriuy' sky urrigiUs. 
Vast overheads 

.Arc you body, arc you ghost S 
Were you got or Ijad no rather!- 
Is this you—the guest?—t!ic hotft? 
Wlio theirs the oUierS 

That woman says, old ouc-o.t-t'.vOj 
111 body was tlie soul begun: 

Now two arc one and one is you:— 
V7hich one? AVhich one? 


VICIISI^ilTUDES OF THE CIiEATGTl 

Fisli has laid iier succulent eggs 
Safe ill Sargasso 'sveed 
So wound and bound tliat crabbed l(*gs 
Nor clattering claws can find and feed. 

Thus fish commits unto tlio sea 
Her infinite future and the Trade 
Blov.s 'westward toward eternity 
The universe her love has made. 

But v/hon, upon this leeward beach, 

The measureless sea journey ends 
And ball breaks open, from the breach 
A deft, gold, glossy crab extends 

In ringside ritual of self-applause 
The small ironic silence of liis claws. 


MY NAKED AUNT 


WJio puts off shift 

Has love’s concealment left. 


1). TIic ** Trade’’ inoaiis the Trade Winds or tlic prcvnilin;' wind.-, of tlit Western 
Judies. 
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AVIm j)iits oir .skill 
Has ])aiii to wind lior in. 

V/lio ])n1s oH’ ilcsii 
\Vonrs sonr.s onorinons wish. 

Who j)uts off bone 

Has all of. dvatli for <rown. 

None eo naked who have drawn tliis brealli 
Till love s jnit ofi‘ and pain and wish and death. 


REASOXS FOR MUSIC 

For Wallace Stevens 

Wliy do wc labor at tlie poem 

Age after Ago—even an age like 

This one, wlien the living rock 

No longer lives and the exit stone perishes?— 

Holderlin's question. Why be jioet 
Now when the meanings do not mean?— 
When the stone shaj)c is shaped stone?— 
Durftiger Zeit?—time without inwardness? 

Why lie upon our beds at night 
Holding a mouthful of words, exliausted 
Mo.st by the absence of the adv(»r.sary? 

Why be poet? Why bo pian! 

Far out in the uttermost Andes 
Mortised enormous stones are piled. 

What is man? WJio founds a poem 
In tlio rubble of wild world—^xvilderness 

The aeropolis of eternity that crumbles 
Time and again is mine—my task 
The heart's necessity compels me: 

M’an I am: poet must be. 
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The labor of order has no rest: 

To impose on the confused, fortuitous 
Flowing away of the world, Form- 
Still, cool, clean, obdurate. 

Lasting forever, or at least 
Lasting; a precarious monument 
Promising immortality, for the wing 
Moves, and in the moving balances 

Why do we labor at the poem? 

Out of the turbulence of the sea, 

Flower by brittle flower, rises 
The coral reef that calms the water. 

Generations of the dying 

Fix the sea’s dissolving salts 

In stone, still trees, their branches immovable. 

Meaning 

the movement of the sea 


William 

Carlos 

Williams 

1883-1963 


INTRODUCTION 


ILLIAM CARLOS AVILLIAMS -was an active physician for forty 
years and an active writer much longer than that. He pursued con- 
currently the two exacting vocations. Williams Avas born in Euther- 
ford, New Jersey, in 1883, and in.1963 he died there where lie liad prac¬ 
tised medicine. He took liis medical degree fi*om the University of 
Pennsylvania' in IM^ and published his first voluriic Poems in 1909. 

Williams Avas a friend of Ezra Pound during tho.se early formatiA’c 
years, and Imagism and the Imagist Movement infiuenced his Avork. He 
also Avrote in the . Expre.ssionist fashion. But Williaius has been in 
American literature much more than a folloAver of fa.shion’s. Like Wal¬ 
lace Stevens he has been more nearly a schoolmaster to other poets. He 
has Avorked out his own style and he has left a clear impre-ssion upon 
jioetry Avriting of the past generation and more. 

Williams’ Note on Poetry” included here is h statement of the 
approach Avhich lias dominated the bulk of his poetry. ‘*In my own 
work,”, he wrote, ”it has ahvays sufficed that the object of my atten¬ 
tion be presented Avithout further comment.” This method could not 
be better illustrated than in the poem ”Thc Ecd Wheelbarrow” or 
“Nantucket” (Nantucket is an island oft Mas.sachu.setts). He some¬ 
times strips the material, to the. bare, objective essentials. But, as he 
continued, “an image is not a poem.”. In “The Yachts” the objccth’e 
presentation becomes metaphoric toward the end of the jioym and the 
race becomes man’s scramble. He is a careful Avorkinan in language, 
in the rhythm of speech, in the quality of sound. 
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Willinins’ major v/ork is a nvc-lamk porin on a Nt-w .Jriwy oily, 
Palt'i'si/ii (HMli-'iS)' Tliis orilioally analylio prosoiifalion of an j\m- 
orioaii oily is roalistio in its ajiproaoli (o liumanily. Probably Williams 
bolonjrs in Ibo main stream of Aim’rioan pos'lry v.ilii Walt V/bilman. 
lie, like Wbilman, lias rosiiool for and oonfidonco in man; In? has a 
kna<-k of prosonting Ibo objoetivp woi’ld with moaniny:—ovon plums in 
an iooboS—and In* bandies ideas with wit, as in “Traot,” and In* works 
in tin* looser rhythms, lie has durinj^ two generations been a thought- 
provoking and infiu<*ntial jioet. Paloson is almost without iiarallel in 
modern Amorioan literature in the magnitude of the poetic intention. 
It. has not been popular, but it has b(*<*n re.siieeted. It is a kind of epic 
of a city, working in the history of the oity, its mythology, and its cbar- 

{,(.< 01 ._and oharaoters. Ilis jmetry is available, in Coinphte Collected 

Poema, 19()6-J.938 (1088); Collected Earlier Poems of M'illiam Carlos 
Williams (lOoO); Collected Later Poetry of William Carlos Williams 
(V.loO); i\m\ Paterson (104G-58). His Aiitohioyraphy is indi¬ 

cative of his close as.soeiation with the literary movements of the een- 
tury. Vivienne Koch, William Carlos Williams (l!)o0), has written .a 
useful critical biograjiliy. Selected Letters of William Carlos 'Williams, 
edited by .John C Thirl wall, was published in 3i)5?'. 



A NOTE ON POETRY* 


The American writer, insofar as he is child of the Anglo Saxon 
tradition, uses a language which stems largely from Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land ])ut wliich has been moflified by time and the accidents of place 
to acquire a character -differing greatly from that of present day Eng¬ 
lish. For the appreciation of American poetry it is nccessaiy that the 
English reader accept this language difference from the beginning. 

Its effects are discernible in many ways. Pace is one of the most 
important of its manifestations. This is particularly significant in ver¬ 
sification since it is the direct* forerunner of poetic form. It is by pay¬ 
ing attention to the cliaractcr of the spoken language that form is de-i 
teeted in its beginnings and later refined for exact use. 

By listening to the language of his locality the poet begins to learn 
liis craft. It is his function to lift, by u.se of his imagination and the 
language he hears, the material conditions and appearances of his en¬ 
vironment to the sphere of the intelligence where they will have new 
currency. TJius anything that the poet can effectively lift from its dull 
bed by force of the imagination becomes his material. Anything. The 
commonplace, the tawdry, the sordid all have their poetic uses if the 
imagination can lighten them. This broadening of the choice in the 
materials of poetry has great modern significance; there is an older 
])nrallel to it in painting, where by dwelling upon light itself the artist 
has often drawn many othcrwi.se unsightly objects into his works. 

Emotion clusters about common things, the pathetic often stimulates 
the imagination to new pattern.s—but the job of the poet is to u.se lan¬ 
guage efl‘octively. his own language, the only language which is-to him 
authentic. In my own work it has always sufficed that the object of 
my attention he presented without'further comment. This in general 
might be termed the objective method. But all art is .sensual and poetry 
])articularly so. It is directly, that is, of the seiftes, and since the senses 
do not e.vi.st without an object for their employment all art is necessari¬ 
ly objective. It doe.sn't declaim or explain; it presents. 

But an image is not a poem, for that would leave the language and 
tlic form of the poem at liiosc ends. A poem is a whole, an .object in 
it.self, a ‘word’ with a particular meaning old or ne^v. The whole poem, 

—T-- 

^Copyright notice: From The Oxford Anthology of Aitierican Literature, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1938, Hcprinted by iier- 
nii.ssioii of ^frs, Florence H, Williams. 
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image and form.. Hint is, constiiutos a single moaning. This is the full 
liioaning of tlio term ‘objrolivo’ as I cmiploy it. 

Times cliangc and forms and their meanings alter. Thus new poems 
are necessary. Their forms jnust he. discovered in the spoken, the liv¬ 
ing language of their day, or old forms, (unbodying exploded concepts, 
will tyrajuii/.e over the imagination, depriving us of its greatest bene¬ 
fits. In the forms of .new poems will lie embedded the e.ssences of future 
enlightenment. 



POEMS 


TEE YACETS* 

contend in a sea which the land partly encloses 
shielding them from the too heavy blows 
of an iingoverhed ocean which when it chooses 

tortures the biggest hulls, the best man knows 
to pit against its beatings, and sinks them pitilessly. 
Mothlike in mists, scintillant in the minute 

brilliance of cloudle.ss days, with broad bellying sails 

they glide to the wind tossing green water 

frojn tlioir sharp prows while over them the crew crawls 

ant like, solicitously grooming them, releasing, 
making fast as they turn, lean far over and having 
caught the wind again, side by side, head for the mark. 

In a well guarded arena of open • water surrounded by 
lesser and greater craft which, sycophant, lumbering 
and flittering follow them, they appear youthful, rare 

as the light of a happy eye, live with the grace 
of all that in the mind is feckless, free and 
naturally to be desired. Now the sea which holds them 

is moody, lapping their glossy sides, as if feeling 
for some slightest flaw but fails completely. 

Today no race. Then the wind comes again. The yachts 

move, jockeying for a start, the signal is set and they 
are off. Now the waves strike at them but they are too 
well made,, they slip through, though they take in canvas. 

Arms with liands grasping seek to clutch at the prows. 
Bodies thrown recklessly in the way arc cut aside. 

It is a sea of faces about them in agony, in despair 


^Copyright notice: From TIte Collected Egrlicr Poems of William Carlos WiUiams. 

<^opyrig]it 1938 1951 by 'VVilliam Carlos Williams. Fcpiiiited 
by permission of New Directions, PuWishers. 
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until the horror of the race dawns staggering the mind, 
the whole sea become an entanglement of Avatery bodies 
lost to the Avorld hearing Avhat they cannot hold. Broken, 

beaten, desolate, reaching from the dead to be taken up 
they cry out, failing, failing’, their cries rising 
in Avaves still' as the skillful yachts pass over. 


JiVRNING THE CHBISTMAH GREENS^ 

Their time past, pulled down 
cracked and flung to the fire 
—go up in a roar 

All recognition lost, burnt clean 
clean in the flame, the green 
dispersed, a living red, 
flame red, red as blood Avakes 
on the ash— 

and ebbs to a steady burning 
the rekindled bed become 
a landscape of flame 

At the Aviuter’s midnight /• 

Avc Avent to the trees, the coarse, , 

holly, the balsam and 

the hemlock for their green * v 

At the thick of the dark ‘ • 

the moment of tlio cold’s 
deepest plunge avp brought branches 
cut from the green trees 

to fill our need, and over 
dooru’ays, about pjii)er Christmas 
bells coA’ered Avith tinfoil 

and fastened by red ribbons / 


*Copyriolii notice. From The Collcclcfl Jiarlhr Poems of WiUiam Carlos WilUams, 
Copyright 19r,S, lO.ll by AVillinm Cnrl08 AVininius. Ueprintcfl 
by pcrniissiou of Nfw Pirootioii.s, Publishers. 
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wc stuck the green prongs, 
in the windows hung 
woven wrcatljs and above pictures 
the living green On the 

mantle we built a green forest 
and among tliose hemlock 
sprays put a herd of small 
white deer as if they 

were walking there. All this! 
and it seemed gentle and goodr 
to us. Their time past, 
relief! The room bare. We 

stuffed the dead grate 
with them upon the half burnt out 
log’s smoldering eye, opening 
red and closing under them 

and we stood there looking down. 
Green is a .solace 


TRACT* 

I will teach you my townspeople 
how to perform a funeral— 
for you have it over a troop 
of artists— 

unless one should scour the world— 
you liave the ground sense necessary. 

See! the hearse leads. 

I begin with a design for a hearse. 

For Christ’s sake not black— 
nor white either—and not polished! 

Let it be weathered—^like a farm wagon— 
with gilt wheels (this could be 


^Copyright notice: Prom The Collected Earlier Poems of William Carlos Williams, 
Copyriglit 1938, 1951 by William Carlod Williams. Reprinted 
by permission of Now Direction^, Publishers 
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applied fresh at small expense) 

or no wheels at all; 

a rough dray to drag over the ground. 

Knock the glass out! 

My God—glass, my townspeople! 

For what purpose V Is it for the dead • 
to look out or for us to see 
liow well he is housed or to sec 
the flowers or the lack of them— 
or what? 

To keep the rain and snow from him? 

He will have a heavier rain soon; 
pebbles aiid ■ dirt and what not. 

Let there be no glass— 

and no upholstery phew! 

and no little brass rollers 

and small easy wheels on the bottom— 

my townspeople what are you thinking of? 

A rough plain hearse then 
with gilt wheels and no top at all. 

On this the coflBn lies 
by its own weight. 

No wreaths please— 
especially no hothouse flowers. 

Some common momento is better, 
sometliing he prized and is known by; 
his old clothes—a few books perhaps— 

God knows what! You ro«alize 
how we are about those things 
iny townspeople— 
something will be found—anything 
even flowers if he had come to that. 

So much for the hearse. 

For lieaveil’s sake though see to the driver! 

^J’akeroff the silk hat! In fact 

that s no place at all for him— 

up tJiere unceremoniously 

dragging our friend put to his own dignity! 

Bring liini domi—bring him down! 

Low and inconspicuous! I’d not have him ride 
on the wagon at all—damn him— 
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the lUKlortaker’s uiulerstrappor! 

JiCt liiiii hold tlie reins 
and walk at tlic side 
and inconsi)icnously tool 

Tlieii briefly as to yourselves: 

Walk behind—as they do in France, 

seveJith class, or if you ride 

Hell take curtains! Go wth sojiie show 

of ijiconvenience; sit openly— 

to the weather as to grief. 

Or do you ihink you can shut grief in? 
AVhat—from us? We who have perhaj>s 
nothing to lose? Share with us 
share with us—it will bo money 
in your pockets.' 

’Go now 

1 think you are ready. 


IIAIN* 


As the rain falls 
so does 

your love 
bathe every 

open 

Object of the world— 

Ill houses 

the priceless dry 

rooms 

of illicit love 
where we live 
hear the wash of the 

rain— 


^Copyright notice.: From The CoHcctcd Earlier Voems of iVUlmm-Cdrloa IViUiawS. 

Copyright 1938 1951 by William Carlos Williams, BJqpjfiated 
by permission of Kew Bircctions» PuLhliShera. 
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Tliere 

paiotiDgs 
and fine 

metalware 
woven stuffs— 
all the wliorishness 
of our 

delight 

sees 

from its window 
the spring wash 
of your love 

the falling 

rain— 


The trees 
are become 
beasts fresh risen 
from 

the sea— 
water 

trickles 

from the crevices of 
their hides— 

So my life is spent 

to keep out ,leve 

witli which 
she rains upon 

the world 

of spring 

drips 

so si)rcads 

tlie words 
far apart to let in 

her love— 

And running between 
the drops 
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tlie rain 

w a kind physician 

the rain 

of lier Uioujjhts over 
tlie ocean 

every 


wliere 


walking with 
invisible swift feet 
over 


tlie lielpless 

waves— 


Unworldly love 
that has no hope 

of the world 

and that 
cannot change the w'orld 
to its delight— 

the rain 

falls upon the earth 
and grass and flowers 
come 

perfectly 

into form from its 

liquid 


clearness 


But love is 
iinworldly 


and nothing 
comes of its but love 

following 

and falling endlessly 
from 

her thoughts 
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NANTUCKET* 

Wowcrs 111 rough tlio wiiuiow 
luVeiulor and yellow 

diuiiged by wliite curtains— 
iSincll of cleanliness— 

Sunshine of lute aftei’iioon— 
On the glass tray 

a glass pitcher, the tuiiiblor 
turned down, by which 

a key is lying—^And the 
immaculate white bed 


Tlim IS JUST TO SAY* 

I have eaten 
the plums 
that were in 
the icebox 

and which 

you wTre probably 

saving 

for breakfast 

Forgive me 
tl:ey were delicious 
so sweet 
and so cold 


FINE WOBK WITU VITOII AND COPPER* 

JSow they ai-e resting 
ill tlic fleekless light 
separately in unison 

*Covun'/hl notice: From The Collecied.Earlier JPoema of TVilliani Carlos Willsanis. 

Copyright 193S, 1951 by WilUaim Carlos Williams. Fcprixitcd 
by TKaaiiissiou of Directions, PubUshers, 
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like tlie sacks 
of sifted stone stacked 
regularly by twos 

about the flat roof 
ready after lunch 
to be opened and strewn 

The copper in eight 
foot strips has been 
beaten lengtliwise 

down the center at right, 
angles and lies ready 
to edge tlic coping 

One still chewing 
picks up a copper strip 
and runs his eye along it. 


TUB RED WHEELUABUOWf 

so much depends 
upon 

a red wheel 
barrow 

glazed with rain 
water 

beside the white 
chickens 


fOoyyrighi notice: From The Collected Earlier Poems of William Carlos Williams. 

Cc^vrlglit 1938, 1951, by William Carlos Williams. Kcpriiitcd 
by permission of -New Directions, Pablishers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


^^^LLACB STBVENy was boin in Reading, Pennsylvania, and ca- 
tcred the legal profession, attending Harvard and tlie New York Uni¬ 
versity Law Sehool. After practicing law in New York for a dozen 
years, he entered insurance work in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1916, 
where lie had for the remainder of his life an eminently successful career 
as an executive in the insurance business. His writing of poetry de¬ 
veloped very slow’ly and as decidedly secondary to his ordinary, success¬ 
ful life in the 'world of insurance tables and investments. He deserves, 
if anyone in American literature does, to be called the gifted amateur. 

He published poems in Voitv\j (Chicago) when he was about thirty- 
five years of age, but it was almost ten years later before he publislied 
liis first volume of poems, a slender hook called Harmonium (1923). 
The name he gave to his volume is significant. The harmonium is a 
small reed organ, and this title is a clue to Stevens* lifelonsr interest in 
music as a jiart of his poetic approach. 

Though Stevens wrote, “My inteiition in poetry is to write poetry; 
... I am rather inclined to disregard foi-m so long as I am free and can 
express myself freely,** he still is dominated in liis poetic expression by 
tJic intricacies of technique. He has a passionate urge toward perfec¬ 
tion and an intensity in his craftsmanship Avhich marked his poems 
fj-oin tlirir first appearance as w’orthy of serious attention. 

His ])ublication of hleas of Order (1935) and The Man with iho 
Blue Guitar (1937) indicated an increase in Stevens* poetic production 
and lie became one example of a poet more active in his fifties and into 
liis sixties than he had been in his earlier life. 
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Stevens’ work has an elegance and precision of phrasing and music. 
He is deliberate and controlled in his imagery and his symbols. One 
index to his poems is the nature of tliese s^mibols. While each poem 
must be self-contained, still a ^vider reading in Stevens’ Collected Voems 
(1954) offers clues to many particular poems ^vhich may on first en¬ 
counter seem iiecdlessly ol)scure and even deliberately difficult. *^His 
most persistent subject is tlie opj)()sition between bare reality and what 
the imagination can make of it.” says The Literary History of the 
United States, Tliat opposition is presented by some frequently repeated 
symbols, such as the sun for bare reality and the moon for imagination 
playing upon bare reality. The poet, the man of imagination, may be 
a musician, a player of the piano or guitar, or he may be a performer 
such as a clown. The south is opposed to the north as the imagination 
is opposed to reality. Spaniards are people of the south,- the imagina¬ 
tion. This bald statement in prose regarding Stevens’ .symbols is to be 
taken merely as a direction-finding hint and in many particular instan¬ 
ces in Stevens’ i^oems the symbolic content may belie any such attempt 
at exact equation. Stevens’ use of color such as blue, red, also for sj^m- 
bolic effect should be given attention. 

Stevens devoted much attention to the quality of the poetic imag¬ 
ination. He wrote many poeins directly or indirectly on the nature of 
the poem or the quality of the poetic experience. His poems on the 
poetic, creative process might be compared to ‘‘Ars Poetica” by Mac- 
Leish. He is willing to employ irony and satire when he contemplates 
the decadence of modern civilization or what he finds as such in some 
of its materialistic aspects. He can be very pointed and sharp in such 
thrusts. But his more e.ssential affinity is with modern abstract paint¬ 
ing and its method, such as Picasso represents. He used bright tints, 
lavish, sounds, done with precise elegance. He relished the bare image 
but he rarely left his poem bare: he preferred ''the essential gaudiness 
of poetry” and he knew how to achieve it. 

Several of the poems included here might have brief general com¬ 
ments. ‘‘Sunday Morning” is an early poem, luxuriously developed in 
Stevens’ early imaginative .style. The woman on a Sunday morning in 
her dressing gown over a late breakfast in the .lush tropics brings into 
confrontation traditional r(‘ligious meaning and modern doubts of such 
religious conventions, suffu.sed with a preoccupation with sensory enjoy¬ 
ment. Regarding the much discu-ssed “Anecdote of the Jar,” it may 
possiblj’’ be relevant to remember that the Fugitive Poets took their 
origin also at Vanderbilt University in the Stale of Tennessee. “Peter 
Quince at the Clavier” has a richne.ss of musical tone, presenting Stevens’ 
musical versatility at its richest and best. 

Stevens’ Collected Poems (1955) is available and a volume of his 
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critical prose Ihe, Necessary Angel; Essays on Reality and the Imagina¬ 
tion (1951) is. pertinent to liis tlieory and pi-aetice of poetry. Optis 
Posthnmus, edited by Samuel French- Morse, -was published in 1957. 
Stevens has been the subjeet of inueh critical writing, in articles, parts of 
books and in books. Some of tlie useful books are William Van O’Conner, 
The Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace Stevens (1950); S. F. 
Morse, }\'allace Stevens (IdoO); R. p. Blackmur, Language as Gesture 
(3952); Robert Pack, Wallace Stevens (3958); Wallace Stevens, edited 
by Marie Borroff (1963). The Achievement of Wallace Stevens, edited 
by Ashley Brown and Robert S. Haller (1962) contains an extended 










POEMS 


THE LOAD OF SUGAR-CANE* 

Tlic gding of the glaclc-hoat 
Is like water flowing; 

Like Avater flowing 
Tlirougli tlie green saAV-grass. 

Under the rainbows; 

Under the rainboAVS 
That are like birds, 

Turning, bedizened. 

While the wind still AA’histles 
As kildeer do. 

When they rise 
At the red turban 
Of the boatman. 


VACANCY IN THE FARK^ 



*Copyriff^^t notice 
Wopyrigiit noilcc 
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The four winclsi blow through the rustic arbor, 
Under its inattrossos of vines. 


THE WORMS AT HEAYER^S GATE^ 

Out of liif* tomb, we bring Badroulbadour, 

Within our bellies, we lier chariot ' 

Here is an eye. And here are, one by one, 

The hashes of that eye and its white lid. 

Here is the cheek on which that lid declined, 

And, finger after finger, here, the hand. 

The genius of that cheek Here are the lips, 

The bundle of the body and the feet. 

Out of the tomb we bring Badroulbadour. 


OF MOT)ERN POETBY\ 

The poem of the mind in the act of finding 
What will suffice. It has not always had 
To find: the scene was .set; it repeated what 
Was in the script. 

Then the theatre was changed 
To something else. Its past was a souvenii*. 

It has to be living, to learn the speech of the place. 

Ft has to face the men of tlie time and to meet 
The women of the time. It has to think about war 
And it has to find what will suffice. It has 
To construct a new stage. It ha.s to be on tliat slage 
And, like an in.satiable actor, slowly and 
With meditation, speak w'ords that in the ear. 

In the delicatest ear of the mind, repeat, 

Exactly, that which it wants to liear, at the sound 
Of wliich, an invisible audience listens, 


*Copynglit notice: Copyright, 19^.^, by AV.nllace Stovon^ Kciicwcd, .193J, 
^'Copyright noUcc: Copyright, 1042. l)y Wallaoe Steven.s. 
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Not to the play-, but to itself, expressed 
In an emotion as of two people,, as of two 
Emotions becoming one. The actor is 
A metaphysician in the dark, twanging 
An instrument, twanging a wiry string that gives 
Sounds passing through suddeii rightnesses, whollj’ 
Containing the mind, below M’hich it cannot descend. 
Beyond Avhich it has no will to rise. 

It must 

Be the finding of a satisfaction, and may 

Be of a man skating, a woman dancing, a woman 

Combing. The po(*m of the act of the mind. 


77/a; ultimate rOEM IS AESTUACT- • 

This day writhes with what? Tlnvlecturer 
On This Beautiful World Of Ours composes himself 
And Jiems tlie planet rose and liaws it ripe. 

And red, and right. The particular question—here . 

The particular answer to the ])arHcular. question . 

Is not in point—the question is in point. 

If the day writhes it is not with rev(»lations. 

One*goes on asking (pn'sti.on.s. That then, is one 
or the categories. »So said, this placid space 

Is changed. It is not so blue as we thought. To he blue, 
There must lx* no questions. It is an int(»llec.t 
Of windings round and dodg<*s to and fro, 

Writhings in wrong obliques and di.sta'nces. 

Not an intellect in which we. are fleet: present 
Everywhere in si)ace at once, cloud-])ole 

Of communication. It would be enough . , 

If we were eyer, just once, at the. iniddle, fixed . . . 

In This Beautiful World Of Ours and not as now, 


votim Cojiyrijylit, 1947, bv Wallarq ,S|evens. 
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Helplessly at the edge, enough tc be 
Ccmplete, hceause at the middle, if only in sense. 
And in that enormous sense, iherely enjoy. 


A lIIdH-TONKI) OLJ) CJlKlfiTJAN WOMAK‘^ 

i 

Poetry is the supreme fiction, madame. 

•Take the moral law and make a nave of it 
And from the nave build haxinted heaven. Tims, 

The conseience is com'erted into palms, 

Like windy citherns hankering for hymns. 

We agree in principle. That’s clear. B»it lake. 

The opposing law and make a peristyle. 

And from the peristyle project a masque 
Beyond the planets. Thus, our ba\vdines.s, 

Unpurged by epitaph, iiuhilged at last, 

Is equally converted into i>alms, 

Squiggling like saxophones. And palm for palm, 
Madame, we arc where we lu'gan. Allow, 

Therefore, that in the planetary sceJie 
Your disaffected flagellants, well-stuffed. 

Smacking their muzzy bellies in parade. 

Proud of such novelties of the sublime, 

Such tink and lank and lunk-a:tunk-tunk. 

May, merely maj', madame, whip, from themselves 
A jovial hullabaloo among the spheres. 

This will make widows wince. But .fietiv<! things 
Wink as they will. Wink most when widows wineo. 


MAlf CAJtTiYINCr TmNa\ 

The poem must resist the intelligence 
Almost suceo.ssfully. Illustration: 

A brune figure in winter evening r«‘sists 
Identity. The thing he carries re.sists 


•Copi/riglit notice; 1051, by Wallace Stevens. 

\Copyright notke; Coiiyriglit, 1047, by Wallaeo Stevens. 
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The most necessitous sense. Accept them, then, 

As secondary (parts not quite perceived 

Of the obvious whole, uncertain particles 

Of the eeitain solid, the primary free from doubt, 

Thinjjs fhmtinj' like the first hundred flakes of snow 
Out of a storm we must endure all night, 

Out of a storm of secondary things), 

A horror of thoughts that suddenly are real. 

We must e.iduro our thoughts all Jiight, until 
The bright obvious stands motionless in cold. 


77/1’ OLD lAJTHEnAS HKLL^ AT ilOME^ 

These- are the voiees of the pastors ealling 
In tile names of St. Paul and of the halo-Johii 
And of other holy and learned men, nmong them 

Oreat rhoristei*s, propoundei*s of hymns, trnmpeters, 
Jerome and the scrupulous Francis and Sunday wfimen. 
The nurses of the spirit's innocence. 

These are the voiees of the pastoi*s calling 
Much rough-end being tn smooth J'aradis<‘, 

Spreading out fortress walls like fortress wings. 

Deep in their sound the. sientor Jfartin sings. 

Dark Juan look outward through his mystic brow . . • 
Fiac.h s<‘xton has his sect The bells have irniu*. 

These are the voiees of the pastoi*s calling 
And ealling like the long echoes in long sleep, 
fJenerations of shepherds to generations of sheep. 

Kach truth is a sect though no bells ring for it. 

And the bells belong to the sextons, after all, 

As tljcy jangle and dangle and kick their fivt 


^Copt/riffh nolirc: Copyri^lit, IOjJO, by ;!WaUace Rttcrciia. 
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A POSTCABT) FJiOM THE VOLCANO^ 

Cliildrcn picking up bones 
Will never know that these \Yerc once 
As qiiick as foxes on the lull; 

And that in* autumn, when the grapes 
' Made sharp air sharper by their smel] 

These had a being, breathing^ frost; 

And least will guess that with our bones 
We left much more, left Avhat still is 
The look of things, left what We felt 

At what we saw. The spring clouds hlo\\ 

Above the shuttered mansion-house. 

Beyond our gate and the w’indy sky 

Cries out a literate despair. 

We knew for long, the mansion’s look 
And what w-e said of it became 

A part of what it is, . . , Children 
Still 'weaving budded aureoles, 

Will speak Our speech and never knoAV, 

Will say of the. mansion that it seems 
As if he that lived there left behind 
A spirit storming in blank W’fills, 

A dirty house in a gutted w’orld, , ' ' 

A tatter of shadou-s peaked to w'hiie, 

Smeai’ed witli the gold of the o])ulent sun. 


THE EM PE BOB OF ICE-CBEAM\ 

C'jill tlic roller of big cigars, . . , 

Tlie muscular one, ami bid liim ^ylljp ■ . . 

Ill kitclieii cups concuiiisceiit curds. 

Let Ibc wenelics dawdle in sucht dress .. 

• * . . ' . . 

•Copi/rif/ht not-icei Copyriglit, 1936, by W.illaco Stevens. 

jCopprighl nolicc: Cep.vrielit, 192.3, by Wa1Ia<-e Stevens. lb\««'ve.l, .1931 
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As they are used to wear, and let the boys 
Bring llowers in last month’s newspapers. ' 
Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of iee-cream. 

Take from the dres.ser of deal, 

Laeking the three, glass knobs, that sheet 
On whieli she embroidered fantails once 
And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 
To show liow cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affi.x Its beam. 

Tlie only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


^SUNDAY MOUyiNG^ 

I 

Co)upIaeeneies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair. 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug juingle to dissipate 
The holy Jiu-sli of ancient sacrifice. 

She dreams a little, and slic feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water lights. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things iu some proce.ssion of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound. 
Stilled for the passing of lier dreaming feet 
Over the s('as, to silent Palestine 
Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 

II 

Why should she give lier bounty to the dead? 
What is divinity if it can come 
Only in silent shadows and in dreams? 

»ShaII she not find in comforts of the sun, 


*Copijnahi notice: Copyright, 192:}, by Wallace Sfeveus. IJciicwal, lUo). ^^ 
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lu i)iuigcut fruit and bright, green wings, or else 
lu any balm or beauty of the eartli. 

Things to be cherished like the thought of heaven? 
Diviuity must live within he.rself: 

Passions of rain, or moods in falling snow; 
tirievings in loneliness, or \nisubdued 
Elations when tlie forest bloojns; gusty 
Emotions on wet roads on autumn niglits; 

All pleasures and all pains, remembering 
The bough of summer and the winter branch. 

These are the measures destined for her soul. 

Ill 

Jove in the clouds had Jiis inhuman birth. 

No mother suckled him, no sweet land gave 
Lai'gc-manncred motions to his mythy mind, 
lie moved among us, as a muttering king, 
Magnificent, would move among his hinds, 

Until our blood, commingling, virginal, 

■\Vith heaven, brought such requital to desire 
The very hinds discerned it, in a star. 

Shall our blood fail? Or shall it come to be 
Tlie blood of paradise? And shall the earth 
Seem all of paradise that we shall know? 

The sky will be much friendlier then than now, 

A part of labor and a part of pain. 

And next in glory to enduring love. 

Not this dividing and indifferent blue 

rv 

She says, “I am content when wakened bird.s, 

Pefore they fly, test the reality 

Of misty fields, by their sweet questionings; 

But Avlien the birds are gone, and their warm fields 
llclurn no more, wliere, then, is paradise?" 

There is not any liaunt of prophecy. 

Nor any old chimera of the grave. 

Neither tlic golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, wlicre spirits gat them home,. 

Nor visionary south, nor cloudy palm 
Bcuiotc on Jieavcu’s liiH, tliat has endured 
As April’s green endures; or will endure 
Like her remembrance of awakened birds, 
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Or her desire for June and evening, tipped 
13y the consununation of tlie swallow s wings. 

V 

She says, “But in ebotentment I still feel 
The need of some imperishable bliss.” 

Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her. 
Alone, shall come fulfillment to our dreams 
And our desires. Although she strews the leaves 
Of sure obliteration on our paths, 

The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or love 
Whispered a little out of teude.-uess. 

For maidens who wcr 5 wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, relinquished to their feet. 

She causes boys to pile new plums and peal's 
On disregarded plate. The maidens taste 
And stray impassioned in the littering leaves. 


VI 

Is there no change of.death in paradise? 

Docs ripe fruit never fall? Or do the boughs 
Hang always heavy in that perfect sky. 
Unchanging, yet so like our perishing earth. 
With rivers like our own that seek for seas 
They never find, the same receding shores 
That never touch with inarticulate pang? 

Why set the pear upon tliosc river-banks 
Or spice the shores with odors of the plum? 
Alas, that they sholild wear our colors' there. 
The silken weavings of our afternoons, 

And pick the strings of our insipid lutes! 
Death is the mother of beauty, mystical. 
Within whose burning bosom avc devise 
Our earthly mothei's waiting, sleeplessly. 

VII 

Supple and turbulent, a ring of men . 

Shall chant in orgy on a summer morn 
Their boisterous devotion to the sun. 

Not as a god, but as a god might be. 

Naked among tliem, like a savage' source. 
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Tlicir cliaiit shall bo a chant of paradise, 

Out of their blood. retiinuii }5 to the sUy; 

And in their eliant shall cuter, voice by voii;c, 

The -windy lake wherein their lord dcli}?hls, 

The trees, like seraphim, and echoing hills. 

That choir among themselves long arterwanl. 

They shall know well the heavenly fellowshii» 

Of men that pcidsli and of summer morn. 

And whence they came and whither they shall go 
The dew upon their feet shall manifest. 

VIII 

She hears, upon that water without sound, 

A voice that cries. “The tomb in Palestine 
Is not the porch of spirits lingering. 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay.” 

■\Ve live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free. 

Of that wide water, jnc.seapable. 

"Deer walk xipon our mountains, and the quail 
"Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 

Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky. 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink. 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 


TEE IDEA OF ORDER AT KEY WEST* 

She sang beyond the genius of the sea. 

The water never formed to mind or voice, , 
Like a body wholly bod 3 % fluttering 
Its emijty sleeves; and yet its mimic motion 
Made constant cry, caused constantly a ery. 

That was not oure althougli we uudei’stood, 
Inhuman, of the veritable ocean 


•Copyright notice: Copyriglit, 193C. by Wallace Stoveus. Henewed, 1964, by Elsie 
Stevens and Holly Stevens. 
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TIic sea was ]iot a mask. No more was slio. 

The song and water were not iiiedleyed sound 
Even it! what she sang was what slie Jieard, 

Sijice what she sang was uttered word by w<ird. 

It may be that in all lier phrases stirred 
Tlie grinding water and the gasping wind; 

Eut it was she and not the sea w(* heard. 

For she was the maker of the song sla^ sang. 

The ever-liooded, tragic gestured sea 

Was m(‘rely a i)laee by which she walked to sing. 

Wliosc spirit is this? wo said, because we knew’' 

It was the spirit that we sought and knew 
That we .should ask this often as slu^ sang. 

If it was only the dark voice of the sea 
That ro.se, or even colored by many waves; 

If it was only the outer voice of sky 
And cloud, of the sunken coral water-walled, 
However clear, it would have, been deep aii*, 

The lieaviiig speech of air, a summer sound 

Ex‘peated in a summer without end 

And sound alone. But it was juore than that. 

More even than ]icr voice, and our.s, among 
Tile meaningle.ss plungings of water and the wind, 
Tlicatrical distances, bronze shadow.^ lieaped 
On Jiigh liorizons, mountainous atmospheres 
Of sky and sea. 

It was her voice that made 
The sky acute.st at its vanisliing. 

Slic measured to the liour its solitude. 

She was the siiigle artificer of the world 

In which she sang. And when she sang, the .sea. 

Whatever self it had, became the self 

That was her song, for she was the mak(»r. Then W( 

As wc beheld lier striding there alone, 

Knew that there never was a world , for her 
Except the one she sang and, singing, madt*. 

Ramon FernandeZ; tell me, if you know. 

Why, when the singing ended and we tui*ned 
Toward the town, tell whj” the glassy lights, 

The lights in the fishing boats at anchor there, . 

As the night descended, tilting hi the air. 

Mastered the night and portioned out the sea. 
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Fixing cmblazDUcd zonos and fiury poU's, 
Arranging, d«cpcning, cMiclmnting niglit. 

Oil! Blessed rage for order, palorEamoii, 
The maker’s rage to order Avords of the sea. 
Words of the fragrant portals, dimly-starred. 
And of ourselves and of our origins. 

In ghesUier* demarcations, keener sounds. 


ANECDOTE OF THE JAR* 

I placed a jar in Tennessee, 

And I'ound it was, upon a liill. 

It made the slovenly wilderness 
Surround that hill. 

The wilderness rose up to it, 

And sprawled around, no longer wild. 
The jar was round upon the ground 
And tall and of a port in air. 

It took dominion everywhere. 

The jar Avas gray and bare. 

It did not giA'e of bird or bush, 

Like nothing else in Tennessee. 


THE MR I) WITH THE COFFERY, KEEN CLAWt}* 

Above the forest of the parakeets, 

A parakeet of parakeets prevails, 

A pip of life amid a mort of tails. 

(The rudijnents of tropics are around. 

Aloe of ivory, pear of rusty rind.) 

His lids arc Avhitc because his eyes are blind. 


Copyright notice: Copyriglit, JOSfs, by Wallaco Stevens. ijcncAved, 1931. 
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Uc is not paradise o£ parakeets. 

0£ liis gold ether, golden alguazil, 

ISxeopt because he broods there and is still. 

ranache upon panache, his tails deploy 
Upward and outward, in green vented i’orins, 
His tip a drop of water full of storms. 

But though the turbulent tinges undulate 
As his pure intellect applies its laws, 

He moves not on his coppery, keen claws. 

He munches a dry shell while he exerts 
His will, yet never ceases, perfect cock. 

To flare, in tlic sun-pallor of his rock 


CONTIA UAL CONVEUSATION ^YlTH A SILENT MAN^ 

The old brown hen and the old blue sky, 

Between the two we live and die— 

The broken cartwheel on the hill 

As if, ill the presence of the sea, 

We dried our nets and mended sail 
And talked of never-ciidiii" things, 

:• 

Of the never-ending storm of will, 

One will and many wills, and the wind. 

Of many meanings in the leaves, 

Brought down to one below the eaves. 

Link, of that tempest, to the farm. 

The chain of the turquoise hen and sky 

And the wheel that broke as the cart went by. 

It is not a voice that is under the. eaves. 

It is not speech, the sound we hear 

III this eonvei*sation, but the sound 
Of things and their motion: the other man, 

A turquoise monster moving round. 


^Copyright notice: Copyright, 1947, by Wallace StcTcns. 
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PJiTEU QUINCE AT THE CLAVIEE^ 

I 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the selfsame soumls 
On my spirit make a music, too 

Music is feeling, then, not sound; O 

And thus it is that what I feel, 

Here in this room, desiring you, 

Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 

Is music. ]t is like tlie strain 
Waked in the eldei’s b^’ Susanna. 

Of a green evening, clear and warm, 

She bathed in her still garden, while 
Tlui rod-eyed elders watching, felt 

The basses of their beings throb 
In witching chords, and their tl.in blood 
Pulse pizzieati of Hosanna. 

II 

In the green water, clear and warm, 

Susanna lay. 

She searched 

The touch of springs. 

And found 
Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed, 

For so much melody. 

Up<m the bank, she stood 
In the cool 
Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves, 

The dew 

Of old devotions 


*Cupiinyhl. nolirr: Copvriglit, 1^2;;, 1S»51, I'.v Wjillncc .StuvrJis. 

]. The .sliirv of .SusJMiiui :iinl the Mvvh in foiuul in Danid, i-li;i|»tcr lU, in llio 
tblilical Apocr.vjiiia of the Kiiglish Uihlc. The story of Susami.n has Leon frcqucutly 
M.soil in CJhristian piotorial art ami liloratiire. 
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She walked upon the grass, 

Still quavering. 

The winds were like her maids, 

On timid feet, 

Fetching lier woven scarves, 

Yet wavering. 

A breath upon lier hand 
Muted the night. 

She turned— 

A cymbal crashed. 

And roaring Imrns 

III 

Soon, with a noise like tambourines. 

Came her attendant Byzantines. 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side; 

And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a willow swept by rain 

Anon, their lamps' uplifted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame 

And then, the simpering Bj^zantines 
Pled, with a noise like tambourines. 

IV 

Beauty , is momentary in the mind— 

The fitful tracing of a portal;. 

But .in the flesh it is immortal 

The bo<ly dies; the body's beauty lives. 

So evenings die, in their gi’een going, 

A wfive, interminablj' /lowing. 

So gai’dens die, their meek breath setuiting 
The cowl of Avintor, done repenting. 

So maidens die, to the auroral 
Celcbr^.tion of a maideirs choral. 

Susanna's music toucdiod the bavdy strings 
Of those white ciders; but, escaping, 

Left only Death's ironic scraping.' 

Now, in its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory 
And makes a constant sacrament of prai.se. 
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BELLS FOn JOHN WHITESJDE^S DAVOHTER^ 

There was sueh speed iu lier little body, 

And such lightness in her footfall; 

It is no wonder that her brown study 
Astonishes us all. 

Her wars were bruited in our high window. 

V/c looked among orchard trees and beyond 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 

Or harried unto the pond 

The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their siiow on the green grass, 

Trieking and stopping; sleepy and proud. 

Who cried in goose, Alas, 

For the tireless heart ndthin the little. 

Lady with rod that made them rise 
Prom their noon apple-dreams and scuttle 
Goose-fashion under the skies! 

Rut now go the bells, and we are r(»ady. 

In one house wc are sternly sto|#ped 
To say wc are vexed at her brown study. 

Lying so primly propped. 


*Cof}yrighi notice: Copvri^jlit, 1024. by Alfred A. Knopf Renewed, 1052, 

Jolin Crowe Rnnsoin. 
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